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PREFACE. 


N the utility of a work of this nature it is ſcarcely ne- 
ONT» to expatiate. No part of the kingdom, per- 
haps, can preſent more attractive ſcenes than the environs 
of London; in which the man of leiſure may find amuſe- 
ment, and the man of buſineſs the moſt agreeable relaxation. 
With reſpect, indeed, to rural ſcenery, the country, de- 
ſcribed in the following Tour, does not exhibit Nature in 
her more ſublime and ſtupendous views: it preſents no lofty 
mountains crowned with perennial ſnows, no vaſt extent 
of uncultivated wilds, no tremendous cataracts, no won=- 
dertul expanſe of waters; but rural elegance and rural 
beauty appear in their moſt faſcinating forms. Royal pa- 
laces, magnificent ſeats, and elegant villas interſperſed, af- 
ford inexhauftible gratifications for curiolity; in ſome, the 
fineſt collection ot paintings, ineſtimable antiques, vene- 
rable decorations of ancient ſplendour, or all the exquilite 
embelliſhments of modern taſte. Here, extenſive proſpects 
charm the eye with undeſcribable variety: there, the land- 
ſcape, leſs extenſive, invites the penſive mind to contempla- 
tion; or the creative powers of Art exhibit an Elyſium, 
where Nature once appeared in her rudeſt form. 

To aſſiſt the inhabitants of the Metropolis, or its occa- 
fional viſitors, in the choice ot their excurſions, is a prin» 
cipal object of this publication; to be an entertaining com- 

anion in theſe excu;tions is an®ther. Witt this view, the 

ditor has not only delcribed whatever he found curious 

in the works of Nature or of Art, but where any place has 
been diſtinguithed by ſome memorable circumſtance, he 
has not forgotten how much the incidental recollection of 
it may improve the ſources of converlation, nor what plea- 
ſure a well cultivated mind may derive from contemplating 
the tavourite retreats of the benefactors and ornaments of 
mankind; where the ſtateſman muſed, in ſolitude, on the 
welfare of his country, or meditated on the inſtability of 
ſublunary grandeur; where the philo;opher enriched the 
age with his ſublime diſcoveries; or the poet “ informed 
the page with muſic, image, lentiment, and thought;”? 
2, where 
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where a Richard Cromwell preferred the ſcenes of inno— 
cence and peace to all the glory of guilty greatneſs; wher: 
a Lyttleton received the firſt convictions of religious truth ; 
or an Addiſon exemplitieg, in a happy death, the pleaſures 
and importance of a virtuous life, It is natural to view 
ſuch ſcenes with a degree of enthuſiaſm, and to conſider the 
ground we.tread as almolt, ſacred. 

Ihe fluctuations of property, as was expected, have ren- 
dered many alterations indiſpenſable in the preſent edition 
of this work. Of theſe, the Editor has endeavoured to 
procure the moſt accurate information, Beſide all the cor- 
rections to the preſent day, the additions and improvements 
have been fo numerous, that this ninth edition, may be al- 
moſt conſidered as A NEW WORE; and the Editor flatters 
himſelf, that in none of the articles will ſuch information 
be ſought fox in vain, as can reaſonably be expected in a 
work, profeſſedly intended as a Pocket Companion. 


„ 


and urbanity with which the Nag and Gentry permitted 
8 


limits of the Ambulator—and the Editor canngt but ſen- 
ſibly expreſs the greateſt obligation of Hjs Grace the Duke 


of DEvoxsniRE, for permiſſion to deſcribe the ſingular bean- 


ties of Chiſwick Houſe, which haye been ſo confidgrably 
ephanced by means of their Graces" recent improvements. 
He alſo feels him highly honored hy the many commyni- 
cations he has already received; and will conſider himielf 
more vgþliged to the Readets of the Ambulator, if they will 
he ſo good as to note any alterations, Ke. within their 
knowledge, and faxor him with the reſult of. their enquiries, 
liredted ko him at Mr. ScaTcagry's, Baokſeller, Ayx- 
Mak JA L NE. ; 
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ERRATA. 


Page 27, line 8, defe Eſq. 


— 

—— 

—— 
— 


— 11. — 22, after Bill's Park read the ſeat of Lord John 


30, — 7, for Tyron read Tryon. 

54, — 12, for Molioy read Molloy. ; 
103, — 25 en heren, for Pigow read Pigou. 
— — 22, for Moftyn read Mnſtyn. 
'tob, — 3, for Pilgram read Pilgrim. 


Townſhend: 


— 159, — 23, for 'Beuclerk read Beauclerk. 
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CONCISE ACCOUNT. 


OF THE 


METROPOLIS, 


— 7). 7 ———— 


ORIGIN AND EXTENT, 


LN DON was certainly a conſiderable, opulent, and commercial 
city in the reign of the Emperor Nero. It is repreſented as 
ſuch by Tacitus; and Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote in the 
reign of Julian the Apoſtate, calls it“ vetuſtum oppidum, an an- 
« cient city.“ Its Roman names were Londinum, or Londinium, 
and 3 *, The firſt is fill retained in its modern appellation: 
the laſt is the favourite of the poets. Thus Congreve: 

Riſe, fair Auguſta, lift thy head; 

With golden towers thy tront adorn : 

Thy lovely form, and treſh-reviving ſtate, 

In cryſtal flood of Thames ſurvey. 


This metropolis of Great Britain, one of the largeſt and moſt 
opulent in the world, conſiſts of the cities ot London and Weſtmin- 
ſtar, and the borough of Southwark. The two former are ſituated 
on a gentle aſcent on the north fide of the Thames; the latter is 
ſcated on the oppoſite hank, in a level, and once very marſhy ground. 
The extent of the whole, from Limehouſe and Deptford to Mil- 
bank and Vauxhall, is above ſeven miles; but the greateſt breadth 
is only three miles. The curious reader, who would contraſt the 
ancient ſtate of London with its preſent great extent, may find 
amuſement, by conſulting Fitz-Stephen's account of it, in the reign 
of Henry II. ; the plan of London as it exiſted in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth; and Mr. Pennant's “Account of London.” 

Of this wonderful contraſt ſome idea may be formed, from an 
anecdote of the Earl of Burlington: “ When that Nobleman was 
aiked, why he built his houſe in Piccadilly, /o far out of town ?"* he 
antwered, ** becauſe he was determined he would have no building 
beyond him.“ Little more than halt a century has fo incloſed Bur- 
lington Houſe with new {treets, that it is now in the heart of that 
part of the town. 


. 
* — 


Auguſta was a name given to ſeventy cities in the Roman pro- 
vinces, in honour of Auguſtus, Hence London, as the capital of 
the Trinobantes, in Britain, was called Auguſta T rinobantina, 


B GOVERN. 


— 


2 LONDON. 
GOVERNMENT. 


— 


Loxpon, conſidered in this extenſive view, as the METROP06- 
Lis, conſiſts of the CiTY, properly ſo called; the city of Welt- 
minſter ; the ſubuibs in the county of Middleſex ; and the borougli 
of Southwark. 

The City, with Southwark, is divided into twenty-ſix wards, 
each governed by an Alderman. From the Alda men, the chief 
magiſtrate, the Lo1d Mayor, is annually choſen. There are like. 
wiſe 236 Common- Council-men, who fit in one court with the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, and thus form, as it were, the city parlia- 
ment, which enacts the bye-laws and regulations of the corpora- 
tion, There is Jikewiſe a Recorder, a Common Scrjcant, two She. 
riffs (who are allo Sheriffs of Middleſex), a Chambeila'n, Town 
CUrk, City Remembrancer, Water Bailiff, Common Hunt, and 
many inferior Officers. 

WESTMINSTER, which was once a mile from London, but now 
united to it, is a diſtin city, the government of which, both civil 
and ecclehaſtical, was once veſted in the Abbot and Convent of 
Weſtminſter; but, ſince the Reformation, in the Dean and Chapter, 
the civil part being by them committed to laymen, Of theſe the 
High Steward, who is generally a Nobleman of rank, has an Under 
Steward, who officiates for him, and is commonly Chairman of the 
Quarter Seſſons. Next to the High Steward is the High Bailiff, 
choſen alſo by the Dean and Chapter, His power reſembles that of 
a Sheriff; for by him jurics are ſummoned, and he makes the re- 
turn at the election of Members of Parliament. 

The SUBUR8Ss are under the juriſdiction of the Magiſtrates. of 
Middleſex, who, beſide their County Hall, on Clerkenwell Green, 
have an office in Bow-ltrect, long diſtinguiſhed {or public ſpirit aud 
activity. But as there were other Juſtices of the Peace who de- 
graded the dignity of Magiltracy, by proſtituting it to mercenary 
views, an act of Parliament pailed in 1792, by which ſeven other 
public offices were eſtabliſhed, beſide that in Bow-ftreet *ﬀ. T hrce 
Magiſtrates officiate at each of theſe: and, to deprive them of al 
temptation to corrupt practices, they are prohibited from taking 
any fees, in lieu of which they have each an annual ſalary of 40cl. 
The fees of office, which are paid as uſual, are appropriated to de- 
fray the expences of thete new eſtabliſſiments. 

SOUTHWARK was long independent of the city of London ; but, 
in conſequence of the inconveniences ariſing by the eſcape of male. 
ſactors from the great capital into this place, Edward 11T. granted 
it to the city, in conſideration of the annual payment of 101. It 
was then called the village of Southwark : it was afterwards named 
the bailiwick, and the corporation of London appointed the Bailift, 
* Thele offices are in Queen- Square, Weſtminſter z Great Marl- 
borough-ſtrect ; Hatton- ſtreet; Worthip-ſtreet, Shoreditch ; Lam- 
beth ſtreet, Whitechapel ; High-ſtreet, Shadwell ; and Union- 
ſtrert, Southwark. 
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In the reign of Edward VI. it was formed into a twenty-fixth 
ward, by the Name of Bridge Ward Without. On the death of 
the Alderman of this ward, he is ſucceeded by the next in ſeniority, 
to whichever ward he may belong; this ward being conſidered as a 
ſinecure, and, conſequently, the moſt proper for“ The Father of 
the City.“ The City has likewiſe a High Bailiff and Steward here. 


CHURCHES, 


To gegin with the public buildings of the metropolis, the Ca— 
thedral of &“. Paul, as the moit confpicuous, claims our firſt atten— 
tion. This noble fabrick is 2,292 feet in circumterence, and 340 
in height to the top of the crois. In the magnificence of exterior 
architecture, it is inferior to none in Europe, except St. Peter's at 
Rome, The inſide of this church will one day be diſlinguifhed 
for a magnificence unknown to our anceſtors, and even to the pre- 
ſent age: it is now deſtined to he the receptacle of the monuments 
of ſuch illufrious men as have done honour to their country by 
their talents and their virtues: Two are alrcady placed in it; the 
firſt, for the great philanthropiſt Mr. Howard, and the ſecond for 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnſon. The Parliament, moreover, 
has ſince voted monuments to be placed in this Temple of the Bri. 
tin Worthics, to the memory of thole gallant officers, Ear! Howe, 
Lord Rodney, Captain Robert Faulknor, and General Thomas 
Dundas, &c. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, the collegiate church of St. Peter, is 
a noble ſpecimen of Gothic architeclure, It is ſaid to have been 
foun.led by Sebert, King of the Eaſt Saxons, in the year 612, 
Having been dettroye!! by the Danes, it was rebuilt by Zdward 
the Confeſſor, in 1066. An abbey,” ſays Mr. Pennant, ** is 
nothing without relics. Here were to be found the veil, and ſome 
of the milk of the Virgin, the bladehofe of St. Benedi&, the Enger 
of St. Alphage, the head of St. Maxilla, and half the ja*v- bone of 
St. Anaſtaſia.” Henry III. pulled down the Saxon pile, and began 
to build the preſent magnificent ftrutture in 1245. The great work 
was carried on flowly by fucceeding princes ; but it can hardly be 
ſaid to have been finiſhed betur the time of Si Chriftopher Wren, 
who built the two towers at the welt enl. This church is 360 fect 
in length within the walls, at the nave it is 72 broad, and at the 
crols 195, Here moſt oi our monarchs have been crowned, and 
many of them interred, | 


It gives them crowns, and does their aſhes keep 

There made like gods, like mortals there they licep 
Making the circle of tlicir rcign complete, 

Thele ſuns of empire, where they riic they ſet, WALLER, 


This ſtrutture contains a great number of monuments of Kings, 
Stateſmen, Heroes, Poets, and perlons diſtinguiſhed by pgenins, 
learning and ſcience, The chapcl of Henry VII. adjoining, Le- 
land calls * The Wonder of " World,” Nothing, indeed, can 

2 be 
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be more ſolemn than a ſolitary walk in this manſion of the illuf. 
trious dead; nor can any thing be more juſt and beautiful than Nr, 
Addiſon's reflections on this ſubjett: “ When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me: when I read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate deſice gocs out: 
when I me-t with the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart 
melts with compaſſion: when I conſider the tombs of the parents 
themſelves, I conſider the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we 
muſt quickly follow: when I ſce Kings lying by thoſe who depofed 
them; when I conſider rival wits placed fide by fide, or the holy 
men that divided the world by their conteſts and diſputes ; I reflet 
with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates of mankind. When TI read the ſeveral dates of the 
tombs, of ſome that died yeſterday, and ſome fix hundred years 
ago, I conſider that great day when we ſhall all of us be contem. 
poraries, and make our appearance together.“ 

ST. STEPHEN WALBROOK is a ſmall church, of exquiſite beauty, 
the maſter-piece of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Perhaps Italy iticl: 
can produce no modern building that can vie with this in taſte an 
proportion, There is not a beauty which the plan would admit 
of, that is not to be found here in the greateſt perfection; and fo- 
reigners very juſtly call our taſte in 2 for underſtanding the 
graces no better, and allowing it no higher degree of fame. Over 
the altar is a beautiful picture of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, by 
Welt. The character of the Saint is fally expreſſed in his angelic 
countenance, reſigned to his fate, and full of certain hope. 

Bow Church, in Cheapſide; St. Bride's, in Fleet-ftreet ; St, 
Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, near the Tower; and St. Martin's in the 
Fields; are among the other churches mo diſtinguiſhed for fine 
architecture. Other churches are diſtinguiſhed for curious monu— 
ments; as, St. Andrew Underſhaft, Leadenhall-ftreet, for that of 
of Stow the hiſtorian; St. Helen, of Sir Thomas Greſham ; St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, where Milton, Fox, the martyrologiſt, and 
Speed, the hiſtorian, were buried. The pariſh churches, in what 
are called the Bills of Mortality, amount to 1463; namely, 97 within 
the walls, 16 without the walls, 23 out pariſhes in Midaleſex and 
Surry, and 10 in the city and liberties of Weſtminſter, 

Beſide theſe churches, that belonging to the Temple, one of 
our celebrated feats of law, merits particular attention. It was 
founded by the Knights Templars in the reign of Henry IT., upon 
the model of that of the Holy Sepnlchre at Jeruſalem, The reader 
will find a full deſcription of this church, and its curious ancient 
monuments, in Mr. Pennant's Account. Among the illuſtrious 
ny of later d ite, interred in this church, were the celebrated 

awyer Plowden, Treaſurer of the Temple in 1572 (of whom Cam- 
den lays, that in integrity he was ſecond to none of his profeſſion) 
and Selden, the beſt ſkilled of any man in the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and in the various branches of antiquityz but who, toward the 
Gloſe of his life, was fo convinced of the vanity of all human ee 
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ledge, as to ſay, that the 123th, 12th, 1 zth, and 14th verſes of the 
ſecond chapter of the Epiſtle to Titus, afforded him more conſola- 


tion than all he had ever read. St. Catharine, by the lower, is 
alſo well worth inſpecting: the choir is very curious. 

There are lik<wite a great number of chapels for the eſtabliſhed 
church, foreign proteſt ant churches, Roman catholic chapels, meet. 
ings tor the diſſenters of all periuaſions, and three ſynagogues for 
the Jews. 


PALACES AND PARES. 


The magnificence of royalty is not to be found in the palaces of 
the metropolis. The palace of St. James was originally an hoſ- 
pital tor leprous females, dedicated to that Saint, It was ſurren- 
dered to Henry VIII., who erected on its lite the pre. ent palace; of 
which it has been obſerved, that, notwithſtanding its mean exterior 
appearance, it is the moſt commodious for the parade of royalty of 
any in Europe. He likewiſe laid out a large piece of ground ad- 
joining into a park, and formed a canal and walks, calling it, in 
conformity to the former name of the contiguous building, St. 
James's Park. Charles II. enlarged and improved this ſpot, 
adorning it with plantations of trees; but, a few years ago, it was 
rendered ſtill more beautitul by the genius and taſte of Brown, the 
diſtinguiſhed pupil of the illuſtrious Kent, who, in the moſt happy 
manner, adopted and improved the principles ot gardening which 
were laid down by his predeceſſor. The beauty of this park is 
heightened by being contiguous to another of Jeſs extent, called, 
« The Green Park.” Here too, on the moſt elevated part, is a fine 
piece of water, which is recruited every tide from the Thames, by 
the water-works at Chelſea; and forms a retervoir for the ſupply of 
the houſes in the neighbouring parts. In this park the Deputy 
Ranger, Lord William Gordon, has a neat lodge, ſurrounded by a 
ſhrubbery, which has a pleafing rural effect, although ſo near the 
houſes in Piccadilly. A fine aſcent, called “ Conſtitution Hill,“ 
from the ſalubrity of the air, leads to Hyde Park, another royal 
demeine. This is adorned with a noble piece of water, called 
„% The Serpentine River,” and with diverſified plantations of va- 
rious kinds of trees, which, together with its clevated ſituation, 
commanding extenſive views, render it a captivating ſcene. Hence 
it is the place of taſhionable morning reſort, for the nobility and 
gentry, hoth in carriages and on horicback. Near the eaſtern edge 
ot this park is a fine baſin of water, ſupplied by the Chellea water- 
works, trom which the houſes in Groveinor-ſquare, and its vicinity, 
ae provided. 

The QUEEN's PALACE ſtands in the moſt favourable ſituation 
that St. James's Park could turniſh. It was erected by John Shef- 


held, Duke of Buckingham, in 1703, and called Buckingham 
Houſe, until it was purcha'cd, in 1761, tor the royal reſidence; 
when it acquired its picient name. In 1775, Parliament ſettled this 
houſe upon the Queen, in calc 4 ſhould ſurvive his Majeſty, in lieu 
3 of 
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of Somerſet Houſe, Here is a fine colle ion of prints, and a grea! 
variety of pictures by the molt eminent maſters, 

CARLTON HoOvSE, the refidence of the Prince of Wales, the 
gardens extending to St. James's Park, is a ſtately building, on 
which vaſt ſums have been expended, 

The BanqQueTiInNG HovsE, at Whitehall, was begun in 1619, 
from a deſign by Inigo Jones.“ It is only a ſmall part of the vat 

lan of a palace, intended to be worthy of the reſidence of the Britiſh 

lonarchs, but left incomplete, on account of the unhappy times 
that followed. The ceiling of this noble room was painted by Ru. 
bens, who had 3o00ol. for his work, The ſubject is the Apotheoſi 
of James I. It forms nine compartments. One of the middle re. 
E our pacific monarch on his earthly throne, turning with 

orror from Mars and other diſcordant deities, and giving Rimlſelf 
up, as it were, tothe amiable goddeſs he had always adored, and to 
her attendants, Commerce and the fine Arts. A few years ago, 
this ceiling underwent a repair by the maſterly hand of Cipriani 
Little did James think, that he was ereCting a pile, from which his 
ſon was to ſtep from the throne to the ſcaffold! The Banqueting 
Houſe has been long converted into a chapel; and George the firlt 

ranted a falary of zol. a year to twelve Cicrgymen (fix from Ox. 
ford, and fx from Cambridge) who officiate a month each. 

Beſide the Royal Palaces, there are many fine houſes of the 
Princes of the Blood, and of the Nobility and Gentry. Of thele 
we ſha'l only mention the moſt diſtinguiſhed, namely, the Earl of 
Aldborough's, Stratford Place; Earl Bithurſt's, Hyde Park Corner; 
Lord Loughhorough's, Southampton Row, Bloomſbury ; the Earl 
of Cheſtecheld's, Kudley Street ; the late Puke of Cumberland's, 
Pall Mall; the Duke of Devonſhire's, and the Earl of Egremont's, 
Piccadilly; the Biſhop of Ely's, Dover Strect; Foley Houſe, near 
Portland Place; the Duke ot Glouceſter's, Upper Groveſnor Street; 
Earl Harcourt's, Cavendiſh Square; the Marquis of Lanſdown's, 
Berkeley Square; Mancheſter Huuſe, the Duke of Mancheſter's, 
Mancheſter Square; the Duke of Marlborough's, Pall Mall; Lord 
Melbourne's, Whitehall; the Duke of Norlolk's, St. James's 
Square; the Duke ot Northumberland's, in the Strand; Burlington 
Houle, the Duke of Portland's, Piccadil'y; Earl Spencer's, St. 
James's Place; the Earl of Uxbridze's, Burlington Street; Lady 
Charlotte's Wyniie's, St. James's Square; the Duke of York's, 
Piccadilly; Lord Grenviite's, in the Green Paik, &c. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


WESTMINSTER HALL, now the ſeat of Parliament, and of the 
Courts of Law ftands on the ſite of a Royal Palace built by Edward 
the Confeſſor. The ſtairs to it on the river ſtill retain the name ot 
Palace Stairs; and the two Palace Yards belonged alſo to this ex- 


— — 
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® It is remarkable, that this great Architect, who was Surveyor 
of the Works, had only 88. 4d. per diem, and 46], per ann. ter 
houſe rent, a clerk, and incidental expences, 
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tenſive pile. Many parts of it exiſt to this day, appropriated to 
other uſes. The great hall was rebuit in its preſent form by 
Richard II., who. in 1399, kept his Chriſtmas in it, with his cha- 
raceriſtical magnificence; the number of his gueſts, each day, 
being 10,000, This great hall exceeds, in dimenſion, any in Eu- 
rope, Which is not ſupported by pillars. Its length is 270 feet; the 
breadth 74; and the height in proportion, Parliaments often fat 
in this Hall; and, in 1397, when it was very ruinous, Richard II. 
built a temporary room for his Parliament, formed with wood, and 
covered with tiles. It was open on all fides, that the conſtituents 
might ſee and hear every thing tha: puſſed: and, 7o ſecure freedom of 
debate, he ſurrounded the Houle by 40 0 Cheſhire archers, with 
bows bent, and arrows notched, ready to ſhoot. This fully an- 
ſwered the intent; for every lacrifice was made to the royal pleaſure, 
The Lords now meet in a room, hung with tapeſtry, which records 
our victory over the Spaniſh Armada; and the Commons aflemble 
in a place, which was once a chapel. built by King Stephen; aud 
dedicated to his nameſake, the Prutomartyr. 

Courts of Juſtice, even in early times, tat in this Hall, where our 
S:vereigns themſelves once commoniy prehded ; for which reaton 
it was called Curia Domini Regis; and one of the three cou! ts now 
held here is called the Cou't ot King's Bench. In this Hail was 
held what was called“ I he High Court of Jultice,”” tor the trial 
of the unfortunate Charles I. Hee alſo was cariied on the im- 
peachment againit the arbitrary Minter, Thomas Earl of Stratford, 
who had been once the zealous pairict, dir Thomas Wentworth, 
In mentioning this, Mr, Pennant relates an anccdote, to ſhew the 
ſimplicity of one part of the manners of the times. The Com- 
mons,“ lays this entertaining writer, “ho had an incloſed place 
tor themſclves, at a certain hour pulled out of their pockets bread 
and cheele, and bottles of ale; ard, after they had cat and drank, 
turned their backs from the king, and made water, much to the an- 
noyance of thoſr who happened to be below.“ His Lordſhip was 
brought into the Hall by eight o'clock in the morning. This hall 
has lately been made famous by the long and tedious ial of War. 
ren Haſtings, Eſq. late Governor of Bengal; a trial which incurred 
conſiderable expence and vexation, without a ſingle advantage. being 
gained to the country. 

The GUILDHALL of the City, ſituated at the end of Kin 
Street, Cheapſide, was built in the year 143i.F Its great Hall is 
153 feet long, 50 broad, and 58 high; in which are placed two tre- 
mendous wooden gian!s, the pictures of feveral of the Kings and 
Queens of England, with whole lengths of their pretent Majeſies by 


* Mr. Pennant quotes, as his authority, the Letters of Provoſt 
Baillie ot Scotland, 1641. 

+ Betore the year 1717, the Court-hall, or Bury, as it was cal. 
led, Was held at Alderman's Bury, 10 denominated from the meet. 
ing of the Aldermen there, 

Ramſay, 
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Ramſay, and the Judges who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in determin- 
ing the differences between Landlords and Tenants, on rebuilding 
the City, after the fire. Here is likewiſe a fine picture of the late 
Lord Chiet Juſtice Pratt, afterwards Earl Camden; a marble 
whole-length ſtatue of Mr. Beckford, who was twice Lord Mayor; 
and a magnificent cenotaph, to the memory of the Earl of Chatham, 
both executed by Bacon. The front of this Hall has been lately 
rebuilt by Mr. Dance. In this Guildhall the Courts of King's 
Bench and Common Pleas hold fittings at Niſi Prius; the City 
elections ate alſo held, and ali the buſineſs of the corporation tran{- 
ated here. 


The SEs$10NS$ HOUSE, in the old Bailey, in which the criminals 
both of London and Middleſex are tried, is a large modern ſtructure, 


The CounTyY HALL for Middleſex was built by Mr. Rogers, 
on Clerkenwell Green, in 1781. The front toward the Green is 
compoſed of four columns, three quarters, of the Ionic order, and 
two pilaſters, ſupported by a ruſticated baſement. The county arms 
are placed in the tympanum of the pediment. Under the entab- 
lature are two medall ions, repreſenting Juſtice and Mercy. In the 
centre, is a medalhon of his Majeſty, decorated with feſtoons of 
laurel and oak leaves ; and, at the extremities, are medallions of 
Roman faſces and (word, the emblems of Authority and Puniſh- 


ment. The execution of theſe deſigns, was by the maſterly hand of 
Nollekins. 


Doctors Commons, or the College of Civilians, is ſituated 
& the ſouth of St. Paul's Cathedral. Here are held the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Courts, and the Court of Admiralty ; but the trial of offences 
on the high ſeas, under the juriſdiction of the latter, is commonly 
transferred to the Old Bailey. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICES. 


The ToweR, to the eaſt of London Bridge, is ſurrounded by a 
wall and ditch, which incloſe ſeveral ſtreets, beſide tine building pro- 
perly called the Tower. Here are ſome artillery; a magazine of 
ſmali arms for 60,000 men, ranged in beau:iful order; a horſe ar- 
moury, in which, are {een figures of our Kings on horſeback ; and 
lixewi.e the crown and other regalia, the Mint, and the Menagerie. 
The cucumference is about a mile, It contains one garriſon 
chu: ch. and is under the command of a Conſtable and Licutenant 
Governor, The Tower was a palace during 500 years ; but 
craſed to be fo onthe acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth. The moſt an- 
cient part, called the White Power, wes founded by William the 


Conqueror, in 1078. It is vuigarly attiibuted to Julius Cælar; 
and to this the poet thus alludes : 


Ye towers of Julius, London's laſting ſhame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed,“ 


* Hen:yVI, George Duke of Clarence, Edward V. his brother, &c. 
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Revere his conſort's faith,“ his father's fame, 
And ſpare the meek uſurper's holy head. 


The HorsEt GvuaRDs, a light and elegant ſtructure, was rebuilt 
in 1754, at the expence of 30,ocol. It ſtands oppointe the Ban- 
qucting Houſe, and contains apartments for the Officers and pri- 
vates of the Life Guards, a troop of which conſtantly do duty here. 
The War Office is in this place, and here courts- martial for the 
Army are occaſionally held. | 

The ORDNANCE OFFICE, for the Military department, 1s a 
handſome building in St. Margaret's Street, Weſtminſter. 

The ADMIRALTY, rebuilt in the late reign by Ripley, isa large 
ſtructure, the clumſineſs of which is veiled, in ſome degree, by a 
handſome ſcreen, deſigned by Adam. Here the higher departments 
of the buſineſs of the Navy are tranſacted, and the Lords of the 
Admiralty have houſes, - On the top of this building a telegraph is 
erected, tor the ſpeedy communication of intelligence between Lon- 
don, Dover, Portimouth, and Plymouth, &c. 


OFFICES COMMERCIAL AND FISCAL. 


The RoYaL EXCHANGE, the reſort of all the nations of the 
world, riſes before us with the full majeſty of commerce, Whether 
we conſider the grandeur of the edifice, or the vaſt concerns tranſ- 
ated within its walls, we are equally ſtruck with its importance. 
The original ſtructure was built, in 1557, by Sir Thomas Greſham, 
one of the greateſt merchants in the world, after the model of that of 
Antwerp, In 1570, Queen Elizabeth went to the Bourſe, as it 
was then called, viſited every part, and then, by ſound of trumpet, 
proclaimed it the Royal Exchange. Being deſtroyed by the great fire 
in 1666, it was rebuilt, in its preſent form, for the City and the 
Company of Mercers, at the expence of 80, oool. by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and was opened in 1669. In each of the principal fronts is a 
piazza, and in the centre an area. The height of the building is 
56 feet, and from the centre of the ſouth tide rife a lantern and turret 
178 feet high, on the top of which is a vane, in the form of a graſſ- 
hopper, the creit of Sir Thomas Greſham. The inſide of the area, 
which is 144 feet lung, and 117 broad, is ſourrounded by piazzas, 
forming walks, to ſhelter the merchants in bad weather. Above 
the arches of theſe piazzas, is an entablature extending round, and 
a compals pediment in the middle of each of the four hides, Under 
that on the north are the king's arms, on the ſouth thoſe of the 
city, on the eaſt thoſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, and on the weſt thoſe 
of the Mercer's Company. In theſe intercolumniations are 24 
niches, 20 of which are filled with the ffatues of the Kings and 
Queens of England. In the centre of the area is the ſtatue of 


GRAY 


Margaret of Anjou, conſort to Henry VI. 
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Charles II., in a Roman habit, encompaſſed with iron rails. Th; 
new ftatue, by Bacon, was placed here in 1792, in the room cf 
another of that King. In this area the merchants meet every day, 
Theſe merchants are diſpoſed in ſeparate claſſes, each of which have 
their particular ſtation, called their walk. 

The Bank oF EnGLAwD, a magnificent ſtructure, is ſituated in 
Threadneedle Street. The centre, and the building behind, were 
erected in 1733. Before that time, the buſineſs was carried on in 
Grocer's Hall. The front is a kind oi veſtibule; the bate is ru/. 
tic, and the ornamental columns above are Ionic. Within is a 
court leading to a ſecond building, containing the hall, and other 
offices. Within a few years have been added two wings of unc 
mon elegance, deſigned by the late Sir Robert Taylor, In additicn 
to Sir Rohert's improvements, thoſe by Mr. Soane, trom the mode! 
of the Sybil's Temple at Tivoli, render the Bank reſpectable in 
its architecture, and commodious for buſineſs. 

The Cusrou HovsE, to the welt of the Tower, is a large ir. 
regular ſtructure of brick and ſtone, before which, {hips of 359 
tons can lie, and diſcharge their cargoes. It was built in 1718, on 
the ſite of a former Cuſtom Houle, deſtroyed by fire. In Mr. Pen. 
nant's Account of London, are fome curious particulars of thz 
produee of the cuſtoms at different times, from the year 1268 (when 
the half- year's cuſtoms, for foreign merchandiſe in London, came 
only to 751. 6s. 10d.) to the quarter ending April 5, 1789, when 
the produce for the year amounted to 3,711,1261, 

The ExcrsE OFFICE, in Broad Street, is a building of magni- 
ficent fimplicity, erected, in 2768, on the ſite of Greſham College. 

TE EAST INDIA Hovss, in Leadenhall Street, was built in 
1726, A handſome front has lately been conſtructed, 190 feet in 
length from eaſt to welt; the principal ſtory is plain funk ruſtic, 
with five circular windows in each wing; the portico from a Gre- 
cian example: upon the centre of the pediment of the portico is a 
figure of Britannia, ſhielded by his preſent Majeſty George III. 
On either ſide are emblematical figures in relief, and the whole is 
covered with handſome balluftrades. The new building contains 
all the offices neceſſary for tranſacting the buſineſs of a commercial 
company. What would be the reflections of an old Roman, could 
he riſe from the ſlumber of ages, and reviſit this iſland, wiich his 
compatriots then conſidered as beyond the boundaries of the world, 
and a voyage of difficulty and danger, ſhould he behold this ſtruc- 
ture, and be informed that it was the capital, as it were, of a repub- 
lic of commercial Sovereigns, who poſſeſſed extenſive territorics in 
diſtant regions of the globe, maintained vaſt armies, engaged in 
bloody and expenſive wars, and now created, now dethroned, and 
now reſtored the mighty chiets of nations !—T'he fact would appear 
incredible. 

The SOUTH Sg Housr is a noble building, with two ſpacious 
rooms for tranſatting the buſineſs of the South Sea annuities ; 
the upper room, more particularly, being a lofty, ſpacious, and 8. 
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ticularly grand, although unadorned, piece of architecture, ſurpaſl. 
ing any room of the kind in the Bank of England. 

The GENERAL PosT OFFICE is ſituated in Lombard Street. 
As a building, it meiits no diſtinct ion, but the late arrangement of 
the offices make it very convenient. 

SOMERSET PLACE, a ſtupendous and magnificent ſtruAure, on 
the ſite of one of the molt beautiful remains of the architecture of 
the ſixteenth century, was begun to be built, according to the plan 
of the late Sir William Chambers, when the nation was engaged in 
a war with America, France, and Spain. The defign, in ereQing 
this fabrick, was to bring together the meſt conſiderable public 
offices. Accordingly, here are now the following offices : the Au. 
ditors of Impreſts, Clcrk of the Eftreats, Duchy Courts of Lan- 
caſter and Cornwall, Hackney Coach, Hiwkers and Pedlars, Horle 
Duty, Lord Treaſurer's, Remembrancer's, Lottery, Navy, Navy 
Pay, Pipe and Comptroller of the Pipe, Salt, Sick, and Hurt, 
Signet, Stage Coach Duty, Stamps, Surveyor of Crown Lands, 
Tax, Victualling, and Wine Licence offices. 

The King's barge houſes are likewiſe comprehended in the plan, 
with a dwelling for the Barge-malter ; belide houſes for the Trea- 
ſurer, the Pay-maiter, and ſix Commithoners of the Navy; for three 
Commiſſioners of the Victualling and their Secretary; for one Com- 
miſſioner of the Stamps, and one of the Sick and Hurt; with com- 
modious apartments in every office tor a Secretary, or ſome other 
acting othcer, for a porter, and their families. 

The front of this ſtructure, toward the Strand, conſiſts cf a rich 
and ornamental baſement, ſupporting an excellent example of the 
Corinthian order, containing a principal and attic ftory, In this. 
trout, are apartments for the Royal Academy, and for the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, 

The grand ent: ance, by three loſty arches, leads into a ſpacious 
quadrangle, on each fide of which, to the eatt and welt, a ſtreet is to 
be formed, beyond which the wings are to be carried. 

The front to the Thames is erected on a noble terrace, 53 feet 
wide; and the building, when finiſhed, will extend about 1100 feet. 
1 his Terrace, which is unparalleled for grandeur, and beauty of 
view, is ſupported on a rough ruſtic baſement, adorned with a lofty 
arcade of 32 arches, each 12 feet wide, and 24 high. The grand 
{emicircular arch in the middle of the baſement, is that intended for 
the reception of the King's barges. The length of the arcade 
is happily relieved by projections, diſtinguiſhed by rullicated co- 
lumns of the Tonic order. 

The ſouth or principal front, erected on this terrace, conſiſts of a 
ruitic baſement, over which the Corinthian order prevails. 

The TREASURY, which has a noble elevated front, is ſituated 
near the Parade in St. James's Park. Gioomy and maſſy paſlages 
lead through into Downing ſtreet and Whitehall, What is called 
The Cock pit,“ forms a part of this building, and is now the 
council chamber for the Cabinet Miniſters. To theſe may be added 

| the 
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the TRIxIT Y Hovsg on Tower Hill, lately erected, with its ſtatei 
front facing the Thames, 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 8 


Of this huge ponderous reſidence of the Lord Mayors of the 
City, Mr. Pennant is content to obſerve, in the words of Pope'; 
character of Cromwell, that it is damned to everlaſting fame.“ 
It is built of Portland ſtone, and has a portico of ſix lofty fluted C9. 
lumns of the Corinthian order in the front; the ſame order being 
continued in pilaſters, both under the pediment and on each ſide, 
The baſement ſtory is very maſly, and built in ruſtic; and on each 
fide riſes a flight of ſteps of conſiderable height, leading up to the 
portico, in the middle of which is the door to the apartments and 
offices. The columns ſupport a large angular pediment, adorned 
with a noble piece in baſſo relievo, repreſenting the dignity and 
opulence of the city of London, executed by Sir Robert Taylor. 
Beneath this portico are two ſeries of windows extending along the 
whole front; and above this is an attic ſtory, with ſquare win- 
dows, crowned by a baluſtrade. The building has an area in the 
middle, and the apartments are extremely noble, particularly “ The 
Egyptian Hall.” —The firſt one was laid in 1739; the expence of 
building it was 42,6381. and the ſum voted for furniſhing it, in 
1752, was 4000l, 


THE MONUMENT, 


This noble column was ereAed, in commemoration of the great 
fire in 1666, When the damage occaſioned by the devouring element 
was eſtimated at 10,716,000]. It was hegun in 1671, and finiſhed 
in 1677, by Sir Chriflopher Wren. It is a fluted Doric column, 
202 feet high. On the weſt ſide of the pedeftal is a baſs relief by 
Cibber. It is an emblematic repreſentation of this ſad cataſtrophe; 
and King Charles is ſcen ſurrounded by Liberty, Genius, and Sci- 
ence, giving directions tor the reſtoring of the city. The inſcrip— 
tion, imputing the calamity to the Papiſts, is row univerſally con- 
ſidered as unjuſt: a circumſtance, in courſe, to which Pope not 
improperly alludes; 


Where London's column pointing at the ſkies, 
Like a tall bully lifts his head and lies. 


BRIDGES, 


Lo N DpO N BRiDGr, to the weſt of the Tower, was firſt huilt of 
wood, about the beginning of the 11th century. The preſent ſtone 
bridge was begun in 1176, and finiſhed in 1209. The length ot it 
is 915 feet, the exact breadth of the river in this part. The number 
of arches was 19, of unequal dimenſions, and greatly deformed by 
the enormous ſterlings, and by houſes on each fide, which overhung 
and leaned in a terrible manner. Theſe were removed in 1756, 
when the upper part of the bridge aſſumed a modern and very noble 
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appearance, But the ſterlings were ſuffered to remain, although 
they contract the ſpace between the piers ſo greatly, as to occaſion, 
at the ebb of every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of temporary 
citaraQts, which, ſince the foundation of the bridge, have cauſed the 
lols of innumerable lives. 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, univerſally allowed to be the fineſt in 
the world, was built by Mr. Labelye, a native of Switzerland. 'The 
firſt tone was laid in 1739; the laſt in 1747 but on account of 
the ſinking of one of the piers, the opening of the bridge was re. 
tarded till 1750. The whole of the ſuperſtructure is of Portland 
ſtone, except the ſpandrels of the arches, which are built of Pur. 
beck. It is 1,223 feet in length ; and has thirtcen large, and two 
ſmall ſemicircular arches : the centre arch is 76 feet wide; the 
other arches, on each fide, decreaſing in width four feet, The ar- 
chite& aſſerted, that the quantity of ſtone uled in this bridge was 
nearly double to what was employed in St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
the whole expence did not exceed 218,8001. 

The utility of ſuch a bridge mult have been unqueſtionable, at 
the time when the deſign of erecting it was tormed; yet ſuch was 
the contracted policy which then actuated the city of London, that 
they preſented a petition to Parliament againſt this noble under- 
taking. reat oppoſition too was made to the building of a fone 
bridge. The plan and eftimate of ape compoſed of wood was laid 
before the Commiſſioners, and favourably received; but, on urging 
the architect to fix a ſum for keeping it in repair, tor a certain 
number of years, he declined making any propoſals ; notwithitand- 
ing which, the wooden project had many triends; and it was only 
by a ſmall majority in the Houſe of Lords that the plan for a ſtone 
bridge was carl. The minority, on this occaſion, obtained the 
appellation of ** wooden Peers.“ 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, that elegant addition to the magnifi- 
cence of the metropolis, was built by Mr. Mylne, The fult ſtone 
was laid in 1760, and the whole was completed in 1768, at the ex- 
pence of 152,840l. 38. 10d. The length of this bridge is 995 
feet; the breadth of the carriage-way 28, and of the foot-path, 
leven feet each. It conſiſts of nine elliptical arches, the centre one 
of which is 100 feet wide; and both this and the arch on each ſide 
are wider than the celebrated Rialto at Venice. The Ionic pillars 
projecting from the piers give a happy relief to the whole, and ap- 
pear ſingularly light and beautiful from the River. Thele columns 
ſupport receſſes, for foot paſſengers, in the baluſtrades of the bridge. 
This noble ſtrud ure is built of Portland ſtone; but its decay is al- 
ready too viſible, while Weſtminſter Bridge has ſtood half a century 
without receiving the ſmalleſt injury from time. London and Weſt- 
minſter, the river Thames, and the adjacent country, are viewed 
from no other ſpot with more advantage than from this bridge. 
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The BzrT1sH MUSEUM, which is open to the public, gratis, ac. 
cording to a preſcribed form of rules“, was founded by Parliament 
in 1753, in purſuance of the will of Sir Hans Sloane, Baronet, who 
directed his executors to offer to the public his collection of natural 
and artificial curioſities and books, br the ſum of 20, 00l. This 
offer being accepted, the noble building, called Montague Houle, 
which had been built by the firſt Duke of Montague, was purchaſed 
for their reception. At the ſame time were purchaſed for 10, oool. 
the MSS. collected by Robert Harley, firſt Earl of Oxford. Here 
are likewiſe the collect ions made by Sir Robert and Sir John Cot. 
ton; and large ſums have ſince been voted to augment this noble 
repoſitory. His late Majetty preſented to it the libraries of the 
Kings of England, from the reign of Henry VII.; and his pre- 
ſent Majelty, an intereſting collect ion of the tracts publiſhed in the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. Antiquities brought from Italy were 

ur chaſed by Parliament, for 8, 410l. in 1762: and many bene. 
actions have augmented the library, particularly thoſe of the late 
eccentric Edward Wortley Montague, and of our philoſophical 
Envoy at Naples, Sir William Hamilton, K. B. The late Rev. 
Dr. Gifford, one of the librarians, alſo made this pub'ic 4oundatiou 
a preſent of a fine ſet of paintings by Vandyck, preſerved in the 
greateſt perfect ion; and one copy of every book entered in the hal 
of the Company of Stationers is always ſent here, —This Muſeum 
is under the dire&ion of forty-two Truſtees, twenty-one of whom 


* Such literary gentlemen as deſire tg ſtudy in it, are to give in 
their names and places of abode, figned by one of the officers, ut 
the committee; ard if no objection is made, they are admitted to 
peruſe any books or manuſcripts which are brought to them by the 
meſlenger, as ſoon as they come to the reading room, in the morn. 
ing at nine o'clock ; and this order laſis fix months, after which 
they may have it renewed. There are ſome curious manuſcripts, 
however, which they are not hermitted to peruſe, unlels they make 
a particular application to the committee, and then they obtain 
them z but they are taken back to their places in the evening, and 
brought again in the morning. Thoſe who come to ſee the curio- 
ſities, are to give in their names to the porter, who enters them in 
a book, which is given to the principal hbrarian, who firikes them 
off, and orders the tickets to be given in the following manner; In 
May, June, July, and Auguit, forty-five are admitted on Tueſday, 
Wedneſday, and Thurſday, viz. fiftcen at nine in the forenoon, ht- 
teen at eleven, and fiſteen at one in the afte?noon. On Mcnday 
and Friday fifteen are admitted at four in the afternoon, and fifteen 
at fix, The other eight months in the year, forty-five are admit- 


ted in three different companies, on Monday, Tueſday, Wednel- 
day, Thurſday, and Friday, at nine, eleven, and one o'clock, 
are 
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are appointed to act in conſequence of their being great officers of 
ſtate, Two are choſen as deſcendants of the Cottons, two for 
Sloane's collection, and two for the Harleian manuſcripts, beſide 
fifteen elected by the others. A committee of three at lealt is held 
every other Friday, and a general meeting once a quarter. 

The LEVERIAN MUSEUM is ſituated in Great Surrey Street, on 
the ſouth ſide of Blackfriars Bridge. This magnificent and in- 
ſtru dive Muſeum was collected by the late Sir Aſhton Lever, and 
contains the moſt aſtoniſhing collection of ſpecimens in every branch 
of natural hiſtory that had ever been formed by an individual. Sir 
Aſhton having obtained an act of parliament, empoweting him to 
diſpoſe of this Muſeum at Leiceſter-houſe, by a lottery, to conſiſt of 
46,000 tickets, at a guinea each, found lo little avidity in the public 
to adventure, that he had (old no more than $,000 tickets when the 
appointed time of drawing arrived ; the event ot which proved very 
unfortunate to him, for this invaluable treaſure was transferred to 
the poſſeſſor of two tickets only, James Parkinſon, Elq. who, by his 
elegadt diſpoſition of the Muleuim in the preſent building, erected 
on purpoſe for its reception, appcars to have well merited his good 
fortune. | 

Another MusEuM, conlilting of anatomical preparations, an 
natural curioſities, collected by the late Dr. William Hunter, who 
built a ſpacious edifice for their reception, in Windmiil-ttrect, Hay - 
market, is now open to the public, and is to continue fo for thirty 
years from the time of his de:ith in 1783. 

In a large volume, devu cd foicly to the Metropolis, we might 
have given a minute deſcription of the Inns of Court, the Colleges, 
the Societies of Artiſts and Learned Men, the Public Schools, the 
Places of Diverſion, the Public Halls, Hoſpitals, and Priſons; but 
as the principal deſign of this Work is to ſerve as a companion to 
the reader, in his excuifions into the country round London, our 
limits will not permit us to be more copious ; and we ſhall, there- 
fore, mention the princtpal remaining objects in the Metropolis in a 
very curſory way. 

Ot the Inns of Court, or Societies for the Study of the Law, the 
principal are the Middle and Inner Temples, Lincoln's Inn, and 
Gray's Inn, The'e are very ſpacious, and have large gardens 
wh.ch, at certain times of the day, are open to the public. The 
others are Clifford's Inn, Clement's Inn, derjeants Inn, New Ion, 


e 


| Lyon's Inn, Barnard's Inn, Furnival's Inn, and Staples“ Inn. 


The College of Phylcians, untortunately hidden in Warwick 
Lane, was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. On the top of the dome 
is a gilt ball.—Greſham College, erected in 1581, by Sir Thomas 
Greſham, ior ſeven Proteſſors in divinity, civil law, aſtronomy, 
geometry, rhetoric, phyſic, and muſic, ſtood on the ſite of the p:e- 
lent Excile Office: but, in 1768, the reading of the le Aures was 
removed to a room over the Royal Exchange, and the Profeſſors 
were allowed an additional gol. a year, in licu of their apartments 
in the College. Sion College, near London Wall, was founded in 

og 1603 
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1603 by the Rev. Themas White, It is governed by a Preſider! 
two Deans, and four Affiſtants ; and all the Clergy within the bill; 
of mortality are eonſtituted fellows. Here is a large library for the! 
uſe, and alms-houles for ten men and ten women. 

The Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and the Royal Academy 
of Artifts, have noble apartments in Somerſet Place. The So. 
eicty for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com. 
merce, have a handfome houſe in the Adelphi; in the great room 
of which is a fine ſeries of paintings by Mr. Barry. 

Of the Public Seminaries, the moſt diſtinguiſhed are Weſtmin-. 
ſer School, adjoining the Abbey, and, though not originally found. 
ed, yet nobly endowed by Queen Elizabeth; St. Paul's School, 
founded in the beginning of the 16th century, by Dean Colet ; the 
Charter-Houſe, founded, both for a ſchool and hotpital, by "Tho. 
mas Sutton, Eſq. and a ſchool in Suffolk Lane, Upper Thames 
Street, founded in 1561 by the Company of Merchant Taylors. 

With reſpect to the places of Diverſion, the Opera houſes have 
been remarkably unfortunate : that in the Haymaket, called the 
King's Theatre, having been deſtroyed by fire, on the 17th June 
1789; and the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, the moſt magnificent 
ſtructure of the kind in Europe, which had been fitted up for the 


performance of Operas, having met with a ſimilar fate, on the 14 


of January 1792. Both, however, have been ſince rebuilt ; as have 
the two Theatres Royal in Drury Lane and Covent Garden. For 
the dramatic entertainments in Summer, is a [mall Theatre Royal 
in the Hay-market. Sadl.r's Wells, near Iſlington, for panto- 
mimes and rope-dancing; Aſtley's Amphitheatre, near Weſtmini' 
Bridge (burnt down, Aug. 24, 1794, but rebuilt); and the Royal 
Circus, in St. George's Fields, both for equeſtrian exerciſes and 
other amuſements, meet with conſiderable ſucceſs. For the higher 
ranks of life, are many noble rooms for concerts; as in Hanover 
Square; the Fret maſon's Tavern in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields; and the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand,— 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall are deſcrihed in the following Tour. 

Of the Public Halls, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, in point of architec- 
ture, are Goldſmith's Hall, Foſter-Lane; Ironmongers Hall, Fen- 
church Street; and Fiſhmongers Hall, near London Bridge. We 
mention Stationers* Hall, in ** Street, and A; othecarics Hall, 
near Bridge Street, Blackfriars, becauſe, in the former a great trad. 
is carried on in almanacks and tchool hooks, and, in the latter, gret 
quantities of chemical and galenical preparations are vended, al- 
though no preſcrip*1ons are made up. . 

The principal hoſpitals are Chriſt's Hoſpital, near N-wgate Street, 
a royal foundation, for orphans and poor children; St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hoſpital, Weſt Smithfield, another royal toun lation for the 
hcx and lame; Bridewell, in New Bridge Street, Black 'riars, once 
a royal palace, but now a royal hoſpital, for the apprenticing of the 
induſtrious youth, and a priſon for the diſſolute; Bethlem, in w 85 
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felds, another royal hoſpital, for lunatics; St. Luke's in Old Street 
Rod, alſo for Lunatics; St. Thomas's, ia the Borough, the fourth 
royal hoſpital, for the fick and lame; and for the ſame purpole are 
Guy's Holpital, adjoining; the London Hoſpital, in Whitechabel 
Road; the Middleſex Holpital, near Berner's Street; the Weltmin- 
ſter Infirmary, near Petty France; and St. George's Hoſpital, 
Hyde Park Corner; The Foundling Hoſpital, in Lamb's Conduit 
Fields; the Alylum, at Lambeth, for orphan girls; the Magdalen 


Hoſpital, in St. George's Fields, for penitent proſtitutes; the Marine 


Society, in Biſhopſgate Street; the Small Pox Hoſpital, at Pancras 


the Weſtminſter Lying-in Hoſpital, and many others for the ſame 


purpoſe, are allo excellent inftitutions. A great number of Diſpen- 
taries, for the relief of the poor, have been lately eſtabliſhed, by 
voluntary contributions, for diſpenſing medicines to the ſick, who 
keep to their houſes, under the direct ion of a Phyfician to each diſ- 
penfary, and proper aſſiſtants. 

Of Priſons there are a melancholy number; the principal are 


I Newgate, a ſtupendous firuture z the New Compter, in Giltſpur 


Street; the Fleet Priſon, for Debtors ; the King's Bench, in St. 
George's Field's, for the ſame purpoſe, and for the priſoners of the 
court; the Penitentiary Houle, in Cold Bath F ields; and a new 
County Gaol and Seſſions Houle, for Surrey, at Newington Butts. 
Some of the Squares and Streets in the Metropolis are magnifi- 
cent; and many of thoſe which cannot boaſt of grandeur are long, 
ſpacious, and airy. 

The principal Squares are, Bedford Square, Berkeley Square, 
Bloomſbury Square, Cavendiſh Square, Finſbury Square, Fitz'oy 
dquare, Golden Square, Groſvenor Square, Hanover Square, Lei- 
celter Square, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Mancheſter Square, Portman 
Square, _ Square, Bloomibury, Red Lion Square, St. James's 
square, Soho Square, &c.—Portland Place forms, perhaps, the moit 
magn.ficent freet in the wor ld: Stratford Place is truly elegant; and 
the Adelphi Terrace is the admiration of foreigners for the noble 


buildings, and of the fine hills beyond Southwark and Lambeth. 
Such, on a very curſory view of it, is the Metropolis of Gicat 
Britain z to the extent, opulence, and ſplendour of which many 
cauſes have contributed. Theſe we cannot better enumerate than in 
the words of Dr. Aikin. The broad ſtream of the Thames,“ 
lays that ingenious writer, © flowing between London and South- 
wark, continually agitated by;a briſk current, or a rapid tide, brings 
conſtant ſupplies of freſh air, which no buildings can intercept. 
Ihe country round, eſpecially on the London fide, is nearly open 
to lome diltance, whence, by the action of the ſun and wind on a 
eravelly foil, it is kept tolerably dry in all ſenſons, and affords no 
hg ment for ſtagnant air, or water, The cleanlineſs of London, 
a3 well as its ſupply of water, ore greatly aided by its fituation on 
the banks of the Thames; and the New River, together with many 
zo0d ſprings within the city itfelf, further contributes to the abun- 
| C 4 dance 


view which it affords of the River, the bridges and other public 
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dance of that neceſſary element. All theſe are advantages with 16. 
ſpect to health, in which this Metropolis is exceeded by few. 

„Its fituation with regard to the circumſtance of navigation is 
equally well choſen: had it been placed lower on the Thames, beſide 
being annoyed by the marſhes, it wonld have been more liable to 
inſults, from foreign foes; had it been higher, it would not have 
been acceſſible, as at preſent, to ſhips of large burden, It now 
poſleſſes every advantage that can be derived from a ſeaport, without 
its dangers; and, at the ſame time, by means of its noble river, 
enjoys a very extenſive communication with the internal parts of 
the country, which ſupply it with all ſorts of neceffaries, and in 
return receive from it ſuch commodities as they requice. With the 
great article of fuel, Londen is plentifully ſupplied by fea from the 
northern collieries; and to this circumſtance the nation is indebted 
tor a great nurſery of ſeamen, not depending upon foreign com- 
merce; which is a principal tource of its naval ſuperiority. Corn 
and yarious other articles are with equal eaſe conveyed to it from 
all the maritime parts of the kingdom, and great numbers of coalt. 
ing veſſcls are continually employed for this purpoſe. 

London, therefore, unites in itſelf all the benefits, ariſing from 
n*vigation and commerce, with thoſe of a metropolis at which all 
the public buſineſs of a great nation is tranſacted; and is at the 
lame time the mercantile and political head of theſe kingdoms. It 
is alſo the ſeat of many conſiderable manufaRtures ; 7 almoſt 
peculiar to itſelf, as miniſtering to demands of ſtudied ſplendoui 
and refined luxury; others in which it participates with the manu- 
tacturing towns in general, with this difference, that only the fincr 
and more coſtly of their works are performed here, The moft im- 
portant of its peculiar manufactures is the ilk weaving, eſtabliſhed 
in Spitalfields by refugees from France, A variety of works in 
gold, ſilver, and jewellery 3 the engraving of prints; the making ©: 
optical and mathematical inftruments are likewiſe principally. as 
folely executed here, and ſome of them in greater perfection than in 
any other country. The porter brewery, a buſineſs of very great 
extent, is allo chiefly carried on in London. To its port are like- 
wiſe confuied ſme branches of foreign commerce, as the vaſt Eaſt 
India trade, and thoſe to Turkey and Hudſon's Bay. 8 

« Thus London has riſen to its preſent rank of the firſt city in 
Europe with reſpect to opulence z and 2 if not entirely fo, 33 
to the number of inhabitants. Paris and Conſtantinople may dil 
pute the latter with it. Its population, like that of all other towns, 
has been greatly over-rated, and is not yet exactly determined; bi! 
it is probable that the reſidents in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
and all the out pariſhes, fall ſhort of 620,000,” 
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AMBULATOR; 


OR, A 


TOUR ROUND LONDON. 


* * The Diltances on the Kent Roads are computed from London 
Bridge; the Croydon, Reigate, and Epfom Roads from Welt- 
minſter Bridge; the Kingſton Road [rom the Stone's End in the 
Borough; the Bren ford Road from Hyde Park Corner; the Ux- 
bridge and Edgware Roads from Tyburn Tuorpike ; the Barnet 
Road from where Hickes Hal! ſtood in St. John's Street; the 
Ware Road from Shoreditch Church; and the ERNI Road 
trom Whitechapel Church. 


A. 


BZOT's LANGLEY, a village in Herts, four miles from St. 
Alban's, and 22 miles from London, is pleaſantly ſituated on 

a hill, on the eaſt ſide of the river Bulborne. Domeſday book in- 
forms us that the town us given by Egelwine the black, and Wini- 
fled his wife, to the monks of St. Alban's; bence its name, King 
John confirmed the grant to the Abbey towards tupplying the 
monks with clothing. At the diffolution the whole manor reverted 
to the crown; James I, conveyed it to Francis Combe, Elq. who 
dying without iflue, endowed a ſchool here, and deviſed the manor, 
&c.to Trinity College, Oxtord, and Sidney College; Cambridge, 
for the education of his own and his wife's kindred for ever.“ 


* Abbot's Langley is famous, as the birth-place of Nicholas 
Break ſpeare, ſon ot a ſervant to St. Alban's Abbey. For his great 
literary endowments he was elected Abbot of St. Rufus, near Va- 
lentia; Biſhop of Alba, in the neighbourhood of Rome; and, at 
length, Cardinal and Pope, by the title of Adrian IV. the only 
Engliſhman who attained to that dignity. This Pope is ſtiled the 
Apoſtle of Norway, for the great pains he took in converting that 
bat barous nation to the chriſtian faith. The accounts of his arro- 
gance, &c, mult be received with great cautaon, 


Langley 


Anne Lady Southwell, who died in 1636. 
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Langley Bury, near this village, was built by Lord Chief Juſtice 
Raymond, who took his title of Biron Langley from this place, 
his ſon, the late Baron, bequeathed it to Sir John Filmer, Bart, It 
is the reſidence of Mr. Baron Hotham. See Cecil Lodge. 

ACTON, a village, five miles from London, on the road to Ux. 
bridge. The pariſh is ſuppoſed to derive its name from the quantity 
of oak timber it produced ; ac, in the Saxon language, ſipnitying 
an oak; and the hedge-rows ſtill ahound with that tree. Half a 
mile from Eaſt Acton, are three wells of mineral water, which, about 
the middle of the preſent century, were in great repute for their me. 
dicinal virtues. The aflembly-room was then a place of very fa- 
ſhionable reſort ; and the neighbouring hamlcts of Eaſt Acton and 
Friar's Place were filled with perſons of ail 1anks, who came 0 
reſide there during the ſummer ſeaſon. Theſe wells have long ago 
loſt their celebrity, faſhion and novelty having given the preferencc 
to ſprings of the ſame nature, at a greater diſtance from the metro- 
polis. The ſite of the wells is the prop: rty of the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire; and the aſſembly- room, being nearly in ruins, is about to be 
converted into two tencments. At Acton reſided Frapcis Lord 
Rous, one of Cromwell's Pens; and, on the fite of his houſe, now 
ſtands a modern manſion, called the Bank Houſe, the property of 
Samuel Wegg, Eſq. Richard Baxter, the celebrated non-conform'it 
divine, reſided alſo, many years, in a houſe* near the church, where 
he conſtantly attended divine ſervice, and ſometimes preached ; hav- 
ing a licence for ſo doing, provided ke uttered nothing againſt the 
doQrines of the church of England. The great and good Sir Mat- 
thew Hale was his cotemporary at Acton, and very intimate with 
him. This is the more pleaſing to obſerve, as that age was not 
remarkable for religous moderation, The celebrated parliamentary 
General Skippon reiided alſo in a houſe near the church, which is 
now the property of James Stratton, Eſq. 

On the left hand of the entrance of the village from London, are 
the houſe and extenſive grounds ot Lieutenant General Morris. 
Among ſeveral monuments in the church, is one to the memory of 
On each fide of the mo- 
nument hangs a wooden tablet, inſcribed with panegyrical verſes, of 
which the following may ſerve as a ſpecimen ; 


The South wind blew upon a ſpringing avell, 
Whoſe waters fluw'd, and the fweet ſtream did (well 
To ſuch a height of goodneſs, &c, &c. 


At the entrance of Acton, on the London ſide, is à conduit made 
for the benefit of the public, and endowed by Thomas Thorney, in 
1612, with a rent- charge of 208, per ann. to keep it in repair; the 
overplus to he diltributed to the poor, 

ADDING TON, a village, three miles to the E. of Croydon, at 


— 
— — 


* This houſe was purchaled, ſome years ago, by Mr. Wegg, 
and pulled down, 
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the foot of a range of hills, to which it gives the name of Addington 
Common. On the brow of the hill, toward the village, is a cluſter 
of {mall tumull, about twenty-five in number, and in them have been 
found Roman urns, &c. In this pariſh is Addington Place, the 
handſome ſeat of James Trecothick, Eſq. who is Lord of the Ma- 
nor of Addington, and holds it by the tenure of making his Ma- 
jeſty a meſs of pottage at his coronation. The origin of this 
tenure is from Tezelin, the Conquerors cook, holding a caru— 
cate here, by the ſervice of cooking up in an earthen platter, in 
the King's kitchen, at his coronation, a mels denominated deli- 
rout. 

ADDING TON, Kent. Here is a very curious circle of ſtones, 
ſuppoſed a Druidical temple. Addington Place is the reſidence of 
Jobn Shuter, Eſq. | 

ADDISCOMBE PLACE, near Croydon, a handſome ſcat, the 
property of Captain Charles Clarke, is let tothe Earl of Liverpool 
tor his life. His Lordſhip has not only beautificd the houſe, but 
greatly improved the plantations. On the eaſt front of the houſe 
is this inſcription in Roman capitals :;  ** Non faciam vitio culpave 
minorem—1 will not reduce the eſtate by any vice or folly of mine.” 

ALBAN's, St. an ancient borough in Herts, 21 miles from 
London, Tt is ſeated on the Ver, a N. W. branch of the Coln, 
This was once the Metropolis of Britain, and the reſidence of Bri- 
tin Princes before the invaſion of Julius Cæſar. It was then called 
Verulamium. When the Romans had achieved their conqueſt, they 
added walls to the ordinary Britiſh defence of earth, ramparts and 
ditches; and erected Verulam city into a municipium, or city en- 
joying equal privileges with the Roman capital; which ſo attached 
the Britiſh citizens to the Roman Government, that this place con- 
ſequently felt the vengeance of Queen Boadicea, who deſtroyed 
70,000 of them in the molt cruel manner. Suetonius Paulinus, 
the then Governor of Britain, in return for her barbarity, attacked 
her forces, gained a complete victory, and put 80, oo to the ſword. . 
Verulam was hen rebuilt, and its inhabitants enjoyed their privi- 
leges till the Diocleſian perſecution, A. D. 304, when the city was 
again rendered famous for the martyrdom of its citizen St. Alban, 
When the Saxons gained footing in Britain, Verulam was among 
their fir. conqueſts, being by them denuminated Werlamceſer and 
Watlingaceiter, trom the famous Roman cauſeway on which it 
ſands. Many vaſt fragments of the Roman maſon: y remain, and 
the area of the ſtation, accoi ding to Pr. Stuscley's meaſurement, 18 
5200 feet in lengih, and 3000 in breath, At pref: nt it is incloſed 
in two fields; but veſtiges of the buildings are ſtil to he traced, 
particularly at a place diſtinguiſhed by an immeale fragment of the 
wall, called Gorhambu y Block. Atter various revcyrutions, this 
= city fell to decay ; and from its ruins role the preient St. Al- 

an's. | : 

The latter town is ſituated on a ſpot of ground, f rmerly a wood, 
named Holmhuril, It received its gieateſt p og rity ww 205 

atcly 


— — 


— 
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22 ST. ALR Ax 's. 
ſtately Abbey in honor of St. Alban, whoſe relics where mtracu. 
louſly diſcovered by Offa, King of Mercia, after his unprovoke« 
murder of St .Ethelbert, King of the Eaſt Angles, whom he had 
invited to his court to he his ſon-in-law. From Offa's compunc. 
tion aroſe this magnificent Abbey and Monaſtery for BenediQine ot 
black monks, ** whoſe abbot was dignified with a mitre, and had 
precedence of all others in England; who was ſubje& to no oth 
power, but immediately to the pope z and who had epiſcopal juril. 
dition over both clergy an laity, in all the poſſeſſions belonging 
to the monaſtery.” Of this magnificent Abbey, however, not a 
veltige is left, except the gateway, a large ſquare building, with a 
fine ſpacious pointed arch beneath; the rapacity of Henry VIII. and 
the marauding induſtry of his reforming commiſſioners, ſoon levelled 
theſe maguificent buildings, except the abbey church, which, to the 
laſting honor of the corporation and, inhabitants, was reſcued from 
impending deſtruction, and purchaſed by them of Edward VI. for 
40ol. his venerable fabrick was then made parochial; and 
though, during the civil wars, it ſuffered all the ſacrilegious 
plunder of Cromwell and his rebellious ſoldiers, {till at the approach 
to the town, either from London, Dunſtable, or Watford, St, Al. 
ban's Abbey arreſts the traveller's attention, and he beholds with 
awe, a building ſo ancient, and in ſuch preſervation, as not to be 
equalled in Great Britain, 
The ſtructure is cruciform; 600 feet at the interſefion, the tran- 
ſepts 180, the height of the tower 144 feet, of the body 65, and the 
breadth of the nave 217. Of a pile fo vaſt, in which ſo many diff. 
milar parts are united, it is impoſſible, in a work of this nature, to 
give an architectural deſcription. However, whatever is ſtriking it 
is our duty to preſerve, as a ſtimulus for more extenfive enqu:rers 
whoſe reſearches may lead them to ſodefireable a ſource of inſo mation. 
* The Saxon ſtyle of architecture is preſerved in many parts of the 
inſide of the church; but the greatelt part has been rebuilt in the 
different ſtyles of the times when repairs became neceſſary; the 
objects for the ingenuity of the artiſts in and about this place are 
many and various; and had it not been for the Oliverian devatta- 
tions abovementioned, the monuments and braſſes would have been 
a fund of amuſement for the antiquary; but, alas, only one of ths 
braſs monuments has eſcaped the general wreck, This is a hand- 
ſome plate, 10 feet by 4, of Abbot de la Mare, who lived in the 
reign of Edward III. This Abbot, in his robes, curiouſly-engraved, 
with appropriate ornaments, affords a capital ſpecimen of fcul;turc; 
in that reign, and forms a valt idea of the grandeur. and nrignih- 
cence which might have been expettcd in this celebrated ſtructure. 
Facing the entrance of the ſouth door is the monument of Hum- 
pliry, brother to king Henry V. commonly diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the Good Duke of Glouceſter. It is adorned with a ducal coro- 
net, and the arms of France and England quartered. In niches on 
one fide are (ſeventeen Kings; but in the niches on the other fic 
there are no ſtatues remaining. Before this monument is a ſtrong 
iron grating to. prevent the images with which it is adorned hows 
ing 
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being defaced, The inſcription, in Latin, alludes to the pretended 
miraculous cure of a blind man detected by the Duke, and may 
be thus tranſlated : 
Sacred to the memory of the belt of men. 

Interr'd within this conſec: ated ground, 

Lies he whom Henry his protector found: 

Good Humphry, Gloſter's Duke, who well could fpy 

Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye. 

His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport, 

Who peace and riſing learning deign'd to court; 

Whence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 

Her ample ſchools with ſacred influence grac'd ; 

Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, 

Both to herſelf, her King, and country, vile; 

Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land , 

Yet ſpite of envy ſhall his glory ſtand, 


In the chancel is the vault, diſcovered in 1703, at which time the 
body was intire, and in ſtrong pickle, the pickle, however, is now 
dried up, the ficſh waſted away, and nothing remains of this great 
and good Prince but his mere bones. 

Immediately on the left hand is a raiſed ſtone covered with black 
marble; uy the 5 croſſes on the top, it is generally ſuppoſed to be 
one of the altar-{toces with which the church formerly abounded.— 
In the floor, on the left fide of the veltry-room door, are depoſited 
the remains of ſeveral of the Maynard family, ſome of whom were 
titled Barons Utton, of Uſton, in Eſſex. On a board againſt the wall 
is ſome curicus poetry to their memory. 

The fhrine of St. Alban ſtood on the eaſt part of the church, now 
the veſtry : in the pavement are ſix holes, wheretn the ſupporters 
of it were fixed: the following inſcription is alſo ſtill to be ſeen: 

St. Albanus Verolamenſis, Anglorum Protomartyr, 17 Junii 293. 

Near this place, between two pillars, is a receſs built of wood, 
called“ The watch room,“ in which the monks attended to re- 
ceive the donations of numerous devotees, as well as to guard the 
riches of the ſhrine. Beneath this building are depoſited ſome an- 
tiquities, and two ſtone coffins with their lids, one of which was 
found near the pillar, in the great aifle, on which is inſcribed an 
account of Sir John Mandeville,“ the greateſt traveller of his time. 

Here the archdeacon holds his court, being ſeparated from the 


Sir John Mandeville, a learned phyſician, and great traveller, 
ſpent 34 years in viewing the molt remarkable places of the world, 
inſomuch, that he was grown out of the knowledge of his friends. 
He rote an itinerary through Africa, and the eaſt and north parts 
of Alia, countries then leait known to the Engliſh z yet it was not 
ſo much valued in his own country as it was in foreign parts, be. 
cauſe there were many ſtrange things which have been thought in- 
credible.» He was born at St. Alban's, enjoyed a fair eſtate, and 
dying in 1372, was buried at Liege, 


part 
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part appropriated for public worſhip by a beautiful ſtone fry 
richly carved ; on the north of this ſkreen is the ſtately monument 
of Abbot Ramrydge, who was clected in 1496. The fronts arc 
molt delicate, open Gothic work, with niches above for ſtatues; and 
in many parts are carved two rams, with the word ridye on their 
collars, in alluſion to the Abbot's name. This magnificent piece of 
ſculpture, as well as the high altar, is very much admired. Near 
is the tomb of the liberal Wheathamſtead, who was twice Abbot, 
and died in 1460. On the oppoſite ſide, juſt before the door, :ue 
the remains of a braſs plate on a ſtone, in the floor, of the valiant 
Abbot Frederick,* next heir to the crown after Canute. Cloſe by 
the laſt mentioned monument is a braſs plate to the memory of Su 
Anthony Grey, of Groby, knighted by Hen. VI. at Colney; but 
{lain next day, near the caftle, at the firſt battle of St. Alban's, 
1455. St. Cuthbert's ſkreen is Fill ſtanding, and breaks the view 
in the long aiſle. . 

Near the welt door, on the wall, is a Latin inſcription, ſetting forth, 
that during the peſtilence in London, in the 1eigns of Hen. VIII. 
and Elizabeth, the courts of Jullice were held in this abbey. 

In this ancient edifice is a monument of Offa, who is repreſented 
ſeated on his throne, with a Latin inſcription, thvs tranſlated ; 


The founder of the church, about the year 793, 
Whom you behold ill painted on his throne 
Sublime, was once for MERCIAN OFFa known. 


—_—_ — 


This great man made the boldeſt ſtand againſt William the 
Conqueror, The decilive battle of Haſtings was over, Harold was 
killed in it, and no head made againſt his ſubduing the whole iſland; 
and he came on, by flow marches, to take poſſe on rather than tv 
ſubdue by force. Having paſſed the Thames at Wallingford, he 
reſted at Berkhamſted, where Abbot Frederic ſtopped him, by cut- 
ting down trees, and throwing them in the invader's way. By this 
delay the Abbot gained time to convene the nobility of the country 
at St. Alban's, to conſult about {ome effort to drive the Normans 
back, and free the country trom the yoke which threatened. They, 
however, found that any attempts to this purpuſe were vain; and 
therefore contented themſelves with the Conqueror's oath, “ o 
govern them according to the laws of Edward the Confeſſor;“ and 
upon this they ſwore fealty to him. 

The Abbot's reſolute anſwer to William is remarkable: Beirg 
aſked by him, „why he felled the trees to impede his progreſs ?” 
boldly repiied, “that he had done no more than his duty; and it 
all the clergy in the realm had done the fame, they might have ſtop- 
ped his progreſs.” This produced a menace from King William, 
*« that he would cut their power fhorter, and begin with him.“ He 
accordingly deprived the abbey of ſome of its poſſeſſions; but did 
not make general havock of the church ti!l Frederic's death. Pro- 
bably the Abbot's bravery charmed him into a better humour, or 
he flood in awe of the heroic ſpirit of a man of ſuch conſequence, 
aud avoided going to extremities with him. 
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faithful old ſervant, thus extended beyond the grave, will be ever 
$ pleaſing to a virtuous mind: but we muſt here {ubjoin two poetical 
characters of this philoſopher, as awful leſtons of inſtruction to all 
ho contemplate ſplendid talents, without adverting to the ſuperior 
| ſplendour of moral excellence, 
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Not the leaſt veſtige remains of Of1's magnificent a bey, except 
ke church, and the gateway, a large ſquare building. A murder, 
as the true ſource of Offi's munificence : he invited Ethelbert, 
Prince of the Ealt Angles, to his court, on pretence of marrying hin 
o his daughter, beheaded him, and fe.zed his dominjons. The | 


Licus Offa had recourſe to the uſual expiation of murder in thoſe me- | 
lancholy ages, the founding of a monaſtery. / 


To the ſouth of St. Stephen's church are the remains of the 
church and houle of St. Julian, founded for lazers by Gaufridus, 


Abbot of St. Alban's. 


In the church of St. Michael is the monument of the illuſtrious 


Viſcount St. Alban (more commonly, but erroneoufly, ſtyled Lord 
E B:con) whoſe effigy is in alabaſter, with a Latin mſcriptio', by Sir 
Henry Wotton, of which the following is a tranſlation : 


Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viſcount St. Alhan's, or, by 


more conſpicuous titles, of ſciences the light, of eloquence the 
law, ſat thus: who, after all natural wiſdom and ſecrets of civil 
life he had unfolded, Nature's law tuifiiled, Let compounds be 
diſſolved! in the year of our Lord 1626, of his age 65. Of ſuch 
a man, that the memory might remain, Thomas Meautys, 
living his attendant, dead his admirer, placed this monument. 


This panegyric, as it reſpects the literary character only of this 
great man, will be univertally allowed; and the gratitude of the 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd 
The wileſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind, POPE, 


Thine is a Bacon, hapleſs in his choice, 

Unfit to ſtand the civil (ſtorm of ſtate, 

And through the rude barbarity ot courts, 

With firm, but pliant virtue, torward (till 

To urge his courſe ; him for the ſtudious ſhade 

Kind Nature form'd; deep, comprehenſive, clear, 

Exact, and elegant; in one rich ſou], 

Pla so, the Stagyrite, and Tully join'd. 

The great deliverer he! who, trom the gloom 

Ot c oviter d monks. and jargon teaching ſchools, 

Led forth the true Philoſophy, there long 

He'd in the magic chain of words and forms, ll 

And definitions void, he led her forth, G 

Daughter of Heaven! that, flow-aſcending ſtill, 

Inveſtigating lure, the chain ot things, 

With radiant finger are Heaven again, THOMSON. 
In 
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In the centre of St. Alban's ſtood one of the magnificent croſſas, 
erected by Edward I. in honour of his Qucen Eleanor, A building 
was erected in its ſtead, in 1703, which retains the name of „ Ihe 
Crols.” 

On the river 1s a curious mill, erefted for the purpoſe of poliſhing 
diamonds, but now employed in the cotton manufactory of Meſiis, 
Gill and Maxey. On its banks alſo is Holywell Houle, the ſcat c. 
Counteſs Dowager Spencer, built by Sarah, Ducheſs of Maribo 
rough, wlio here founded nine almſhouſes for thirty-ſix perſons. In 
Holywell Houſe is preſerved the portrait of the Duchels, in white, 
exquiſitely handſome, In this,“ obſerves Mr. Pennant, * are 
not the leaſt veſtiges of her diabolical paſſions, the torments of her 
Queen, her huſband, and herſelf.“ - On aſcending into the town, up 
Fiſhpool Street, is a bottom on the right, which was once a great 

J. The Saxon Princes are ſuppoſed to have taken great plcaſure 
in navigating on this piece of water- Anchors have been found on 
the ſpot ; which occaſioned poets to fable that the Thames once ran 
this way, Drayton, addreſſing the river Ver, ſays : 


Thou ſaw'ſt great burden'd ſhips through theſe thy vallies paſs, 
Where now the ſharp-edged ſcythe ſhears up thy ſpringing g als ; 

And where the ſeal and porpoile us'd to play, 

The graſshepper and ant now lord it all the day. 


Near the town is a Roman fortification, ſuppoſed to have been 
the camp of Oſtorius, the Proprætor; the common people call it 
« The Oyſter Hills,“ but Mr. Pennant, who calls this bury or 
mount, Oſterhill, conjectures it to have been the fite cf the Saxon 
palace at Kingſbury. 

St. Alban's is famous for the victory obtained in 1455, over 
Henry VI. by Richard Duke of Vork; the firſt battle tought in 
that famous quarrel, which laſted thirty years, and is computed 10 
have colt the lives of cighty princes of the blood, and to have aum 
hilated, almoſt entirely, the ancient nobility ot England. In 1461, 
a ſecond battle was fought here, in which Queen Margaret deteatcd 
the great Earl of Warwick. 

The town is governed by a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 
12 Aldermen, &c. and ſends two Members to Parliament, It hz; 

iven the titles of Viſcount, Earl, and Duke, to the families of 
Recon, Jermyn, and Beauclerk, 

ALBINS, in the pariſh of Stapleford Abbot, in Eſſex, 16 miles 
from London, the ſeat of the late Rev. Thomas Abdy Abdy, ani 
now poſſeſſ.d by his widow, is aſcribed to Inigo jones: “ but,” 
ſays Mr. Walpole, “if he had any hand in it, it muſt have been 
during his erk profeſſion, and before he had ſeen any good build— 
ings.” The houſe is handſome, has large rooms and rich ceilings, 
but all entirely of the King James's Gothic.” 

ALBURY HOUSE, in the pariſh of Cheſhunt, the ſeat of John 
Ruſſell, Eſq. part of whoſe garden is incloſed by a fragment of the 
wall which ſurrounded Theobalds Park; 
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AMWELL, a village near Ware, 21 miles from London, fa- 
mous for giving rile to the New River, which, procceding in a di- 
re& courle by the church, receives a ſpring which flows with great 
abundance. In this village are Amwell Bury, the villa of Captain 
Brown, Eſq. and the houſe and gardens of Mr. Hooper. 'Thete Tir - 
dens were laid out by the late Mr. Scott, who has rendered the 
village intereſting to the ſen imental traveller, by a beautiful pcen 
called“ Amwell.*”* From his epiſtle to a friend we extract a poetic 
d.ſcription of the curious grotto which he conſtructed at this 


place: 


& Where China's willow hangs its foliage fair, 

And Po's tall poplar waves its top in air, 

And the dark maple ſpreads its umbrage wide, 

And the white bench adorns the baſon fide ; 

At noon reclin'd, perhaps, he ſits to view 

The bank's neat ſlope, the water's ſilver hue, 
Where, midſt thick oaks, the ſubterraneous way 
To the arch'd grot admits a feeble ray; _ 

Where gloſſy pebbles pave the varied floors, 

And rough flint-walis are deck'd with ſhclls and ores, 
And filvery pearls, ſpread o'er the roofs on high, 
Glimmer like faint ſtars in 1 twilight ſky ; 

From noon's fierce glare, perhaps, he pleas'd retires, 
Indulging muſings which the place inſpires. | 
Now where the airy octagon alcends, 

And wide the proſpect o'er the vale extends, 

Midſt evening's calm, intent perhaps he ſtands, 
And looks o'er all that length of ſun-gilt lands, 

Of bright green paſtures, ſtretch'd by rivers clear, 
And willow groves, or oſier iſlands near.” 


Beſides being the reſidence of Mr. Scott, Amwell boaſts of having 
had amongſt its inhabitants Mr. Hoole, the tranſlator of Taſſo. 
Mr. Walton, the Angler; the ſcene of his“ Angler's dialogues,” 
is the vale of Lee, between Tottenham and Ware: he particularly 
mentions Amwell Hill. 

In the churchyard, is the following curious epitaph. 

hat which a Being was, what is it? ſhow: 
That Being which it was, it is not now. 
To be what *tis, is not to he, you ſee : 
That which now is not, ſhall a Being be. 


Here alſo lies buried William Warner, author of Albion's Eng- 
land, Argentile and Curan, &c. 

The delightful retreat in this neighhourhood, denominated 
Langley Bottom, is adapted to contemplation z and poſſeſſes ſuch ca- 
pabilities of improvement, that the genius of a Shenſtone might 
ealily convert it to a ſecond Lealowes. The tranſition from this 
lolitude to Widbury- Hill, is N in a walk of a tew minutes, and 
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the profpeft from that hill, in a fine evening, is beautiful beyu, 
deſcription," 

ANKERWYEKF HOUSE, the feat of Lady Kingſborough, is 
ſituated in the pariſh of Wrayſbury, Bucks, on the fide of the 
Thames oppotite Runny Mead, It was formerly a Bencdictine 
nunnery, built in the reign of Henry II, 

ANKERWYEE PURNISH, delightfully fituated on Coop 1”, 
Hill, in the pariſh of Egham, is the frat of Lord Shuldham, din 
the life of his Lady, the widow of Simon Hurcourt, Elq.—Neor i 
was the houſe of Sir John Denham, the bard of Cooper's Hill ; but 
pot a trace of it remains. 

ASCOT HEATH, fix miles from Windſor, on the road to Pag. 
ſhot, is a celebrated race ground, on which the King's plate of 109 
guineas is annually run for, and many other plates and ſwecp— 
ſtakes, that uſually conſtitute five days ſport. Theſe races com. 
mence a fortnight after Whitſuntide, and are frequently attended h) 
the Royal Family, Near the courſe is the lodge for his Majelty's 
hunt{men, where the royal Rtag-hounis are kept. This fine heath 
3% thus noticed by an ingenious poet: 


As my devious courſe I ſteer, 

Fancy, in fairy viſion clear, 

Bids, to beguile ray *tranced eyes, 
Paſt joys in ſweet ſucceſſion rite ; 
Refreſhing airs the bids me breathe 
Where, Alcot, thine enchanting heath, 
Impregnated with mild perfume, 

Bares its broad boſom's purple bloom 
Gives me to view the ſplendid crowd, 
The high-born racer neighing loud, 
The manag'd ſeeds that fide by fide 
Precede the glittering chariot's pride, 
Within whoſe ſilken coverture 

Some pcerleſs Beauty ſits ſecure, 

And, fatal to the ſoul's repoſe, 

Around her thrilling glances throws, 


ASCOT PLACE, on the ſite of Aſcot Heath, near Winkfiel.!, 
is a modern well- built edifice, erected by the late Andrew Linde- 
green, Eſq. and in the poſſeſſion of Mr, Aggatt. 

ASHFORD, a village near Staines, in Middleſex, in which is 
the ſeat of Mr. Shaw. Oa Aſhford Common are frequent reviews, 
chiefly of cavalry, 

ASHTED, a village 211 miles heyond Epſom, in which is the 
handſome ſeat and Park ot Richard Bagot Howard, Eſq. brother 
to Lord got, who took the name of Howard, after his marriage 


with the Hon, Mils Howard, filter of Henry the tweltth Earl of 


Suffolk. 
AVELEY, a pleaſant village in Eſſex, near Pur fleet, compriſcs 
the 
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the Manors of ALVELEY, BELHOUsSE, BRETTS, and BUMPSTED. 
Alveley church ſtands in the middle of the village, and is a peculi- 
arly clean and neat ſtructure. It belonged to the Convent of Caen 
in Normandy, afterwards to that of Leſnes. Henry VIII. gave it to 
Cardinal Wolſey towards his collegiate foundations; but upon his 
diſgrace, it was again granted to the Dean and Chapter of St. 


Paul's, London. 

There are ſeveral handſome monuments ereed to the memory of 
the Dacre family. In the village Lord Newburgh, in 1639, built 
a lotty almſhouſe of brick for 12 families; on the front was in- 


ſcribed, Domum Dei 1639. Ste Belbouſe. 


B. 


AGNIGGE WELLS, a noted place of public entertainment, 
ſituated in the pariſh of Pancras, in the * between the Ne- 
River-Head, and the Foundling Hoſpital, was formerly the reſidence 
of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, one of King Charles's miſtreſſes, of whom 
here is a buſt. It was opened about the year 1767, in conſequence 
of the diſcovery of two ſprings of mineral vater; the one chalybcate, 
the other cathartic. 

BAILEYS, between Slough and Salt Hill, is a neat medern 
edifice, the reſidence of the Earl of Chelterficld, The approach to 
it is by an avenue of ſtately firs. 

BANCROF T's beautitul Almſhouſes, School, and Chapel, on 
the N. fide of the Mile-end road, in the pariſh of Stepney, were 
erected in 1735, pu ſuant to the will of Francis Bancroft, who be- 
queathed 28000], for purchaſing a ſite, and erecting and endowing 
the building; a not uncommon expedient this, to compound with 
Heaven for a lite of rapine and extortion, This man was one of 
the Lord Mayor's officers, and, as he roſe to be ſenior officer, often 
{old out, and became Young Man,“ receiving a gratuity from 
each for the ſake of ſeniority; and living to be old, he got a con- 
hderable ſum of money by this practice, by informations, and ſum- 
moning the citizens betore the Lord Mayor, upon the molt trifling 
occaſions, 

The almſhouſes are for 24 poor old men, who were allowed by 
the founder's will Sl. per ann, and coals; but the improvements in 
the eſtate have allowed the penſions to be augmented to 181. per 
ann, The ſchool-room is for 100 boys, with dwelling-houſes tor 
two maſters. The boys, who arc appointed by the Draper's com- 
pany, are clothed, and taught reading, writing, and accounts. 
They are admitted between the age of 7 and 10, and ſuffered to re- 
main till 15, when they are allowed by the will 41. for an apprentice 
tee, or 21. 108. to fit them for ſervice.* 


In the founder's will (which, as well as the rules and orders 
for the penſioners and boys, are in print) is the following uur 
clauſe; 4 My body I deſire may be embalmed within fix days alter 


my death, and my entrails to 1 put into a lcaden box, and kicivncd 
3 in 
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This ſtrufture occupies three ſides of a ſpacious quadrangle. On 
the N. fide are the chapel, the ichool, and the dwelling-houſes for 
the maſters; the former having a handſome ſtone portico of the 
Ionic order, On the E. and W. ſides are the habitations of the 
penſioners. 

BANSTED, a village between Dorking and Croydon. Lady 
Tyron's Park here was famous for walnuts, and there are abun. 
dance of them till; but her Ladyſhip has ordered many of the trees 
to be cut down. Banſted is much more celebrated for its downs, 
one of the moſt delightful ſpots in England, on account of the plea. 
fant ſcats, the proſpect on both ſides of the Thames; and the finene's 
of the turf, covered with a ſhort graſs, intermixed with thyme, and 
other fragrant herbs, that render the mutton of this tract, though 
ſmall, remarkable for its ſweetneſs: but the plough has made ſuch 
encroachments upon it, that the paſtures and flocks are greatly di- 
3 Dyer, deſcribing the ſituation moſt proper for ſlieep, 
ays; 

Such are the downs of Banſted, edg'd with woods 
And towery villas, 


On theſe downs is a four-mile courſe for horſe-races, which is 
much frequented. See The Oaks. 

BARKING, a market town in Eſſex, 7 miles from London, on 
the river Roding, and a creek on the Thames, had once a magn fi- 
cent nunnery, founded in 675. It ſtood on the N. fide of the 
church-yard; and a gateway, and a conſiderable part of the wall, arc 
Still vinble. In this pariſh is Bitrons, the ſeat of Bamber Gaſcoyre, 
Etq. and, in the road to Dagenham, is Eaftbury Huule, an ancient 
ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have heen built by Sir W. Denham, to whom 
Edward VT. granted the eſtate. An unfounded tradition prevails in 
this neighbourhood, that the diſcovery of the gunpowder plot was 
owing to a miſtike, in delivering a letter which was deſigned tor 
Lord Monte agle, to an inhabitant of this houſe named Me, tagy. In 
this pariſh allo is the celebrated Fairlop Oak; .and its boundaries 
include Claybury Hall, the ſeat of James Hatch, Eiq. ncar Wood— 
ford Bridge, and Aubury Hall, the villa of William Raikes, Eig. 
near Barking Side. See Fairlop. 

BARNES, a village in Swry, on the Thames, fix miles from 
Londen. On Baines Terrace, Lady Archer had a villa, noted fer 
its fine greenhouſes; it is now the refidence of the Marquis de 
Chabe, a French emigrant. The church is an ancient ſtructure. 
On the outfide of the S. wall is a fone tablet, incloſed by pals; 
and tome rofe trees are planted on each fide of the tablet. I his is 
to the memory of Edward Rofe, citizen of London, who died in 


in my coffin, or placed in my vault next the ſame, as ſhall he moſt 
convenient; and that my coffin be made of oak, lined with lead; 
and that the top or lid thereof be hung with ſtrong hinges, neither 
to be n:iled, ſcrewed, locked down, or taſtened any other way, but 
to open freely, aud without any trouble, like to the top of a trunk. 
1253 
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1653, and left z0l. to the poor of Barnes, for the purchaſe of an 
acre of land, on condition that the pales ſhould be kept up, and the 
roſe trees preſerved. A quarter of a mile from the church, is 


BARN ELMS, fo called from its majeſtic tices, the theme of 
many a paſtoral poet. It conſiſts of two houles only, The fi ſt is 
an ancient manſion, called Queen Elitabeth's Dairy. In this houſe 
lived and died Jacob Tonſon, the Bookicller, who built a gallery 
near it, at the time he was Secretary, for the occaſienal accommoda- 
tion of the meeting of the nobility, gentry, and celebrated wits of 
the time, known by the appellation of the Kit Kat Club; fo deno- 
minated from Chriſtopher Kat, the Jandlord, at whoſe houſe the 
meetings were generally held. Garth wrote the verſes for the 
toaſting glaſſes of the club, which, as they are preſerved in his 
works, have immortalized tour of the principal beauties at the 
commencement ot this centuiy; Lady Cariifle, Lady Eſſex, Lady 
Hyde, and Lady Wharton, In this gallery, Tonſon placed the 
portraits of all the members of the club, wh ch were painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Theſe have been 1einoved to Hertingtordbury, 
the ſeat of Samuei Baker, Eiq. near Herttord ; but the gallery re- 
mains, and the houſe is the reſidence of Mr. Ackland, The other 
houſe, is the Manor houſe, Queen Elizabeth, who had a leaſe of 
it, granted her intereſt in it to Sir Francis Walſingham and his 
heirs. Here, in 1589, that great man entertained the Queen and 
her whole court. The unfortunate Earl of Eflex, who married his 
daughter (the widow of Sir Philip Sydney) refided frequently at 
Barn Ems.“ This houſe is ſeated in a {mall paddock, at fome 
diſtance from the Thames. It was purchaſed by the late Sir 
Richard Hoare, Bart. who enlarged and modernized it, adding the 
two wings; and it is now the jointure and reſidence of Lay Hoare, 
In the dining pa: lovr and drawing room are eme good pictures, par- 


ticularly two admirable landſcapes by G. Pouſſin. The pleaſure 


— — — äÆw«rn — 


* Mr, Heydegger, Maſter of the Revels to George II. was, for 
ſome time, the tenant of this houte. His Majeſty gave him notice, 
that he would ſup with him one evening, and that he ſhould come 
from Richmond by water. It was Heydegger's proſeſſion to invent 
novel amuſements, and he was reſolved to furprile bis Majelly with 
a ſpecimen of his art, The King's attendants, who were in the ſe- 
cret, contrived that he ſhould not arrive at Barn Elms before night, 
and it was with difkculty that he found his way up the avenue to the 
houſe. When he came to the door, all was dark; and he hegan to 
de angry that Heydegger ſhould be ſo ill- prepared for his feception. 
Heydegger ſuffered his Majelly to vent his anger, and affected to 
make {ome awkward apologies, when, in an inſtant, the houſe and 
avenues were in a blaze of light, a great number of lamps having 
been lo diſpoſed, as to communicate with each other, and to be lit 
at the ſame inftant. The King laughed heartily at the device, and 
went away much pleaſed with his entertainment, 

grounds 
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grounds are Jaid out with great taſte, At Barn Elms, Cowley, the 
poet reſided, before he went to Chertſey. 
BARNET, a market town, in Herts, 11 miles from London, on 
the top of a hill, whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo Chipping 
Barnet, from the privilege granted to thie monks of St. Alban's of 
holding a market here: the word Cheap being an ancient word for 
a market. The church has been reported, though erroneouſly, a 
chapel of eaſe to Eaſt Barnet. Queen Elizabeth built a free ſchool 
of brick, which is under the control of 24 governors, who ele the 
maſter and uſher. Nine children are taught gratis, all the reſt in the 
pariſh at 5s. per quarter. In this town is alſo a. handſome row of 
almſhouſes for widows, who are allowed the apartments, with fur. 
niture. Barnet is remarkable for the deciſive battle fought between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 1471, in which the great Ear] 
of Warwick was ſlain. The field of battle is a green ſpot, a little 
before the meeting of the St. Alban's and Hatfield roads; and 
here, in 1740, a ſtone column was erected by Sir Jeremy Sambrocke, 
Bart. to commemorate this great event; which Dugdale, and 
others, however, think was at Friarn Barnet in Middleſex. 
BARNET EAST, a village in Herts, near W hetſtone, formerly 
much frequented on account of its medicinal ſpring, on a neigh. 
bouring common. Here is Mount Pleaſant, the feat of William 
Wroughton, Eſq. and the villas of Joſeph Kingſton, Elq. and Mr, 
Tempeſt ; the latter the property of Mrs. Willis. 
BARNET FRIAKRN, a village of Middleſex, between Finchley 
and Whetſtone, This pariſh includes the hamlet of Colney Hatch, 
and half that of Whetſtone, The manor houle, a very ancient 
ſtructure, near the church, is held of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's, by John Bacon, Eig. who has ſome portraits here of the 
Bacon family, among which are the Chancellor, the Lord Keeper, 
and one (aid to be Roger Bacon. He has alſo the original caſt of 
Roubiliac's buſt of Handel, over which is placed a portrait of 
Charles Jennings, Elq. who compiled the words of many of his 
oratorios, —Haliwick Houſe, in this pariſh, is the property et 
Richard Down, Eſq. 

BAT TERSEA, a village in Surry, on the Thames, four miles 
from London, remarkable as the birth-place of Henry St. John, Vil- 
count Bolingbroke, who died here in 1751. The tamily feat was 
a venerable 83 which contained forty rooms on a floor, Ihe 
manor was purchated for the preſent Earl Spencer, when a minor, 
in 1763, and, about 15 years after, the greateſt part of the hou'c 
was pulled down. On the ſite of the demoliſhed part, are erefed 
the horizontal air-mill, and malt diftillery, of Meſſes. Hodgſon, 
Weller, and Allaway, The part left ſtanding forms a dwelling- 
houſe for Mr, Hodgſon, one of whoſe parlours, tronting the 
Thames, is lined with cedar, beautifully inlaid, and was the tavou- 
rite ſtudy of Pope, the ſcene of many a literary converſation between 
him and his friend St. John.—The air-mill, now uſed for grinding 
malt for the Giltillery, was built ſome years ago, tor the grind- 
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ing of linſeed. The deſign was taken from that of another, on a 
ſmaller ſcale, conſtruded at Margate, by Capt. Hooper. Its 
height, from the foundation, is 140 teet; the diameter of the ca- 
nical part 54 feet at the baſe, and 45 at the top, The outer part 
conſiſts of 96 ſhutters, 80 feet high, and nine inches bioad, which, 
by the pulling of a rope, open and ſhut in the manner ot Venetian 
blinds. In the inſide, the main ſhaft of the mill 1s the centre of a 
large circle formed by the fails, wh'ch conſiſt of 96 double planks, 
placed perpendicularly, and of the lame height as the planks that 
turm the ſhatters. Ihe wind ruſhing through the openings of 
thele ſhutters, ads with great power upon the fails, and, when it 
biows treſh, turns the mill with pro ligious rapidity z but this may 
be moderated, in an inftant, by leſſening the apertures between the 
ſhu'ters ; which is effected, like the entire Hopping of the mill, as 
before obſerved, by the pulling of a rope. In this mill are fix pair 
of ſtones, to which two pair more may be added. On the fite of 
the garden and terrace, Meſſrs. Hodgſon and Co. have erected ex- 
tenfive bullock houſes, capable of holding 650 bullocks, fed with 
the grains from the diſtillery, mixed with meal. 


In the E. end of the church (which was very neatly rebuilt a few 
years ago) is a window, in which are three portraits; the firit that 
of Margaret Beauchamp, anceſtor (by her firſt huſband, Sir Oliver 
St. John) of the St. Johns, and (by her ſecond huſband, John Beau- 
fort, Duke of Somerſet) grandmother to Henry VII; the ſecond the 
portrait of that Monarch; and the third, that of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is placed here, becauſe her grandfather, Thomas Boleyn, 
Earl of Wiltſhire (father of Queen Anne Boleyn) was great grand. 
father of Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas Leightun, and wife 
of Sir John St. John, the firſt baronet of the fairly. —In this 
church is a monument, by Roubiliac, to the memory et Viſcount 
Bolingbroke, and his ſecond wife, a niece ot Madaiie de Rlainte- 
non. A panegyrical epitaph. mentions his ** zeal to mainitain the 
liberty, and reſtore the ancient proſperity of Great Britain.“ The 
bet comment on this are the words of his great admirer, the Earl 
of Chelte: field: The relative, political, and comme cial wtereſts 
of every country in Europe, and particularly of his own, are better 
known to Lord Bolingbroke, than to any man in it; but how fea. 
dily be has purſued the latter in his pubic eu], hs enemes of all 
parttes und denominations tell with jcy. Another monument, to the 
memory of Sir Edward Winter, an Eaſt India Captain in the reign 
of Charles II. relates, that being attacked in the wouds by a tyger, 
ie placed himſeif on the fide of a pond, and, when the tyger flew 
at him, he caught him in his arms, tell back with him into the wa. 
ter, got upon him, and kept him down till he had drowned him, 
This adventure, as well as another wonderful exploit, is vouched 
tor by the following lines; 


Alone, unarm'd, a tyger he oppreſs'd, 


And cruſh'd to death the monſter of a beaſt ; 
Thrice 
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Thrice twenty mounted Moors he overthrew, 
Singly on foot, ſome wounded, ſome he flew z 
Diſperſt the reſt : What more could Sampſon do? 


| Batterſea has been long famous for the fineſt aſparagus. Here 
Sir Walter St. John founded a free ſchool for twenty boys; and hue 
is a bridge over the Thames to Chelſea. 


BAYSWATER, a ſmall hamlet, in the pariſh of Paddington, 
one mile from London, in the road to Uxbridge. The public tca- 
gardens were, about 25 years ago, the gardens of the late Sir 
John Kill, who here cultivated his medicinal plants, and prepared 
from them his tinctures, eſſences, &c. The reſervoir at Bayſwater 
was intended for the ſupply of Kenſington Palace, and the property 
was granted to the proprietors of the Chelfea water-works, on 
their engaging to keep the baſin before the palace full. The wheel 
at Hyde-Park wall, near Knightſbridge cha el, was made for the 
conveyance of this water. The conduit at Bayſwater belongs to 
the city of London, and ſupplies the houſes in and about Bond 
Street, which ſtands upon the city lands. The Queen's Lying. in 
Hoſpital, inſtituted in 1752, for delivering poor women, married 
or unmarried, was removed here, in 1791, from its former ſituation 
near Cumberland Street. 

BEACONSFIELD, a market town in Bucks, in the road to 
Oxford, 23 miles from London, has ſeveral fine ſeats in its vicinity. 
See Bulſtrode, Butler's Court, Hall Barn, and Wilton Park, 


BEAUMONT LODGE, the ſeat of Henry Griffiths, Eſq, 
ſituated on an eaſy aſcent, by the ſide of the Thames, at Old Wind. 
ſor, was the ſeat of the late Duke of Cumberland, It became 
afterward the property of Thomas Watts, Eſq. of whom it was 

urchaſed by Governor Haſtings, who fold it to Mr. Griffiths. 

his gentleman has built one entire new wing, with correſpondent 
additions to the other: he has likewiſe raiſed the centre to an equal 
height. In the front of this is a colonnade, conſiſting of fix co- 
lumns and two pilaſters, which are raiſed from four pedeſtals, two 
ſhafts ſpringing out of each baſe. Theſe are from the deſign of 
Mr. Emlyn, according to his new order of architecture. Under 
the colonnade, and even with the firſt floor, is a light and elegant 
balcony, commanding a very pleaſing view of the Thames and of 
the adjacent country. 

BECKENHAM, a village near Bromley, in Kent. Here 1s 
Langley, the ſ-at of Lord Gwyder, and Beckenham Place, belong- 
ing to John Cator, Eſq. At Beckenham allo is the reſidence ot 
Lord Auckland. 

BEDDING TON. a village, two miles Weſt of Croydon. Here 
is the ſeat of the ancient family of Carew, which deſcending to 
Richard Gee, Eiq. of Orpington, in Kent, that gestleman, in 
1780, took the name and arms of Carew, It was forfeited, in 
1539, on the attainder and execution of Sir Nicholas Carew, for a 
conſpiracy, His ſon, Sir Francis, having procured the reverfai cf 
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the attainder, purchaſed this eſtate of Lord Darcy, to whom it had 
been granted by Edward VI. He rebuilt the manficn-hou'e, and 
planted the gardens with choice fruit trees, in the cultivation of 
which he took great delight“. The Park is ſtill tamous for walnut- 
trees, The manor houle, ſituated near the church, is built of brick, 
and occupies three ſides of a ſquare, It was rebuilt in its preſent 
form in 1709. The great door of the hall has a curious ancient 
lock, richly wronght : a ſhield with the arms of England, moving 
ina groove, conceals the key-hole. In this hall is the portrait of a 
lady, falſely ſhewn as Queen Elizabeth: a ſmall room adjoining to 


the hall retains the ancient pannels with mantled carvings ; over the 


chimney is a ſmall portrait of one of the Carews, ſurrounded by a 
Aigree. Another room has ſeveral portraits of the Hacket fami- 
" particularly one of Biſhop Hacket, by Sir P. Lely. In the 


| parlour at the north end of the hall are ſome other family portraits, 


— 


* Sir Francis ſpared no expence in procuring them from foreign 
countries. The firſt orange trees ſeen in England are ſaid to have 
been planted by him. Aubrey ſays, they were brought trom Italy 
by Sir Francis Carew. But the editors of the Biographia, ſpeak- 
ing from a tradition preſerved in the family, tell us, they were 
raiſed by Sir Francis Carew from the leeds of the firſt oranges 
which were imported into England by Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
married his niece, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throck morton, 
The trecs were planted in ihe open ground, and were preſerved in 
the winter by a moveable ſhed, They flouriſhed for about a century 
and a ha.f, being deſtroyed by the hard rroit in 1739—40 In the 
garden was a pleuture-houſe, on the top vi which was painted the 
Spaniſh Invaſion, In Auguilt 1599, Queen Elizabeth paid a viſit 
to Sir Francis Carew, at Beddington, tor three days, and again in 
the ſame month, the en:uing year. The Qu.en's oak, and her fa- 
vourite walk, are ſtill pointed out. Sir Hugh Platt tells an anec- 
dote, in his Garden of Eden, relating to one of thele viſits, which 
ſhews the pains Sir Francis touk in the management and cultivation 
of his fruit trees: © Here I will conclude,“ tays he, “ with a con- 
ceit of that delicate Knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for the better 
accompliſhment of his royal entertainment of our late Queen Eliza. 
beth, of happy memory, at his houle at Beddington, led her ma- 
jeſty to a cherry-tree, whoſe fruit he had of purpole Kept back from 
ripening, at the leaſt one month atter all other cherries had taken 
their farewel of England. T his lecret he performed, by training 
a tent, or cover of canvaſs, over the whole tree, and wetting the 
ſame now and then with a ſcoop or horn, as the heat of the weather 
required; and fo, by witholding the ſun beams from reflect ing upon 
the berries, they grew both great, and were very long betore they 
had gotten their perfect cherry colour; and, when he was aſſured 
of her Majeſty's coming, he removed the tent, and a c funny days 
brought them to their full maturity.“ Lyſons* Environs of London, 
Vel. I. Page 56. 

N among 
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among which is one of Sir Nicholas Carew, beheaded in the rcign 

ot Henry VIII. Tn the aifles of the church, which is a begutitul 

gothic pile, are feveral ſtalls, after the manner of cathedrals, hav— 

ing iormerly belonged to Merton Abbey. See Wallington, 

1 BEECH WOOD, near St. Alban's, the ſeat of Sir John Sebright, 
a1Gi hn, 

B LFONT, a village, 13 miles from London, on the road to 
Staines, In the chu.,ch-yard, two yew trees unite to form an arch 
over the foot-path, and exhibit, in ſombre verdure, the date of the 

ear 1704. 

BELLHOUSE, the ſeat of the Dowager Lady Dacre, at Aveley, 
in E.fſ:x, 20 miles from London, in the road to Tilbury, is ſituated 
in a well wooded paik, and was built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The late Lo:d much improved this noble manſion; and to his ſkill 
in architeture, Bellhouſe owes the elegant neatnels of its decora 
tions, trom deſigns made by himſelt, and executed under his own 
inſpectien“. 

3E LLHOUSE, the ſeat of the Hon. George Petre, at Hare Strect, 
18 miles from London, in the road to Chipping Ongar. 

BELLMONT, an elegant villa and park, in the pariſh of Great 
Stanmore z occupied, at preſent, by Tok Drummond, Eiq. during 
the minority of his nephew. 

BELMONT CASTLE, 22 miles from London and one from 
Grays, molt delighfully fituated in the county of Eſſex, is the 
property and reſidence of Zachariah Button, Eſq. who, a few years 
ſince, finifhed it in a coſtly fiyle of the pureſt gothic architecture. 
The building contains, befides other convenient apartments, a cir— 
cular neatly finiſhed room, called the Round Tower, from whence 
there are the moſt delightiul proſpects of the river Thames, of the 
ſhipping, ſor many miles, and of the rich Kentiſh inc'oſures, to the 
hills beyond the great Dover road, An elegant drawing-room, 26 
feet by 18, with circular front, highly enriched ; five a ry, cheerful 
bed chambers and two dreſſing rooms; flaircale, of very handſome 
wainſcot, with mahogany hand rail; a cheeriul entrance hall, 
finiſhed wi h gothic moldings, niches tor figures or lamps, and paved 


— 


* Wercver and Fuller mention a circumſtance concerning one of 
the former poſſeſſors of this manſion worth recording. Thomas 
« Barryi Squire to Kyng H<rry the Syxt, oftentimes imployed in 
*« the French warrys under the command of Job Duc of Bedford, 
« as alio John Duc of Norfo:k, being alway trew Jeigman to bis 
« Sovercigne Lord the King, havyng taken ſandtuaryat Weſtmyn— 
de ſtre to ſhon the fury of his and the Kyng's enemys, was from 
&« thence halyd forth, and lamen'ably hewn apeices. Abut whilke 
«4 tyme, or a little before, the Lord Scales late in au evening, entry- 
« ing a wherry Bott wyth three perſons, and rowing toowards Wei- 
© minſtre ther lykwys too have takyn ſanctuary was deſcryed by a 
«« Woman, when anon the Wherry Man fell on him, murthered 


« him and caſt his manglyd corps alond by St. Mary Overys,” 
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with None, and black marhle dots; a (ſpacious eating room, finiſhed 
with highly enriched cornice, grey ſtucco hides, and gothic mold. 
19s, a beautiful chimney piece, and wainſcot floor; the library is 
wal ſhaped, and very elegantly fitted up and finiſhed, with gothic 
hook-cales and moldings; from this room a dunble flight of hand- 
ome Rone Reps deſcend to the terrace, fronting the great Jawn, and 


in full view of the river. The large and very excellent kitchen gar. 
gen, is encompaſſed by lofty walls. cloathed and planted with a choice 


ſeled ion of the belt fruit trees and a capital hot-houſe. Surround- 
ing the houſe, are the pleaſure grounds, which are beantifu-ly and 
naltefully diſpoſed, and ornamented with very valuable foreſt trees, 
ſhrubs, an! plants, terminating towards the weſt by a gothic 
temple, and towards the eaſt by an orchard and paddock. There 
are two approaches to the houſe, the one by the neat brick gothic 
lodge, through the great ſouth lawn, from the road between Welt 


E Thurrock and Grays ; and the other from the Village of Stifford, 


by the north lawn. 


'BELVEDEKE HOUSE, the ſeat of Lord Eardley, is ſituated 


on the brow of a hill, near Erith, in Kent, and commands a vaſt ex- 


tent of country beyond the Thames, which is a mile and a half diſ- 


| tant, The river adds greatly to the beauty of the ſcene, which ex- 


hivits a very pleaſing landſcape. The ſhips employed in the trade 
of London are ſeen failing up and down, On the other fide are 
projpe&ts not leis beautiful, though of another kind, His lordſhip 
has very judiciouſly laid out his grounds. The old houſe was but 
ſmall ; he, therefore, built a noble manſion, and the only apartment 
left of the former is an elegant drawing reom, built by his father. 
The collection of pictures contains many capital productions of the 
greateſt maſters. The following is a catalogue of them: View of 
Venice, and ditto with the Doge marrying the Sea, its companion, 


| Canalettiz Time bringing Truth to Light, a ſketch, Rubens; 


the Alchemiſt, Teniers; Portrait of Sir John Gage, Holbein; a 
Landſcape, G. Pouſſin: Battle of the Amazons, Rottenhamer ; 
the Unjuſt Steward, Quintin Matlys; Noah's Ark, Velvet Brughel; 
St, Catherine, Leonardo da Vinci; Van Tromp, Francis Hats ; 
Vulcan, or the Element of Fire, Baſſan; Horles, its companion, 
Wouvermans; two Infides of Churches, ſmall, De Neef; a Dutch 
Woman and her three children, More; Rembrandt, painting an 
0:4 Woman, by himſelf; a Courtezan and her Gallant, Giorgione ; 
the Golden Age. Velvet Brughel ; Snyders, with his Wile and 


Child, Rubens; Rebecca bringing preſents to Laban, De la Hyre 


Boors at Cards, Teniers ; the Element of Earth, Jai. Baſſin ; Mar- 
rage in Cana, P. Veroneſe; two landſcapes, G. Pouſſin; the Ge- 
nealogy of Chriſt, Albert Durer ; Beggar Boys at Cards, S. Re ſa, 
Herod conſulting the Wiſe Mcn, Rembrandt; Marriage of St. 
Catherine, Old Palma; the Conception, for an altar-piece, Murillo; 
ite Flight into Egypt, its companion, Ditto; Vulcan, Venus, Cu. 
pid, and ſundry figures, an emblematic ſubject, Tintoret, ; Mars 
and Venus, P. Veroneſe; Chriſt among the Doctors, L. Giordano; 

E Duke 
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Duke of Buckingham's Mifireſs, her three children, and a Son ot 
Rubens, by himſelf; a Landicape, Lorrain; Leopold's Gallery, 
Teniers ; Teniers' own Gallery, Ditto, 

BENTLEY PRIORY, the magnificent ſeat of the Marquis of 
Abercorn, ſituate on the ſummit of Stanmore Hill, but in the pariſſ 
cf Harrow, The ſite of it is ſuppoſed to be that of an ancient pri. 
ory, which, at the Diſſolution, was converted into a private houſe, 
The houſe, which commands extenſive views, was built from the 
deſigns of Mr. Soane, by Mr. James Duberly, Of him it was 
purchaſed, in 1788, by the Marquis of Abercorn, who has made 
very large additions to it, and converted it into a noble manſion, 
It is furniſhed with a valuable collection of pictures by old maſters, 
and a few antique buſts: that of Marcus Aurelius is much admirad 
by the connoiſtcurs. The dining room is 40 feet by 30; the fl. 
loon and muſic- room are each 50 feet by 30. In the latter are fc. 
veral portraits of the Hamilton family. In the ſaloon is the ccle. 
— icture of St. Jerome's Dream, by Parmegiano.—' he 
— atonctions contain 200 acres. 

BERTIE PLACE, near Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, an ancient man. 
ſion, long in the poſſeſſion of the family of Farrington. Thom: 
Farrington, Eſq. bequeathed it to his nephew, the late Lord Robe 
Bertie, who greatly improved the houſe and grounds, It is now 
the reſidence of the Right Hon. Charles Townſhend. 

BETCHWORTH, a village in Surry, between Dorking and 
Reigate, with a caſtle of the ſame name. The caſtle formerly be- 
longed to the great Earl Warren; then to the Fitz Alans, Earls of 
Arundel; from whom, by different deſcents, it devolved to $i 
Adam Brown, whoſe daughter and heir married Mr. Fenwick; 
whence it came to the late Abraham Tucker, Eſq. (author of an 
excellent work on Metaphytics, under the ſignature of Abrohau 
Search, Eſq.) He bequeathed this eſtate to his daughter, Mrs. 
Tucker; and on her deceaſe Sir Henry St. John Pawlet Mildmay, 
Bart. became Lord of the Manor, who has let the caſtle to Henry 
Peters, Eq. A mile from this is Tranquil Dale, the elegant vill 
of Mr. Petty. The fituation of this charming place ſcems pcr- 
fectly correſpondent to its appellation ; conſecrated, as it were, mole 
particularly to the lover of rural quiet and contemplation ; 


Who, when young Spring protudes the burſting geins, 
Marks the firſt bud, and ſucks the healthtul gale, 

Into his freſhen'd foul ; her genial hours 

He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows, 

And not an opening bloſſom breathes in vain. THOMS0*, 


BETHNAL GREEN, once a hamlet of Stepney, from which 
it was ſeparated, in 1743, and formed into a diſtinct pariſh, by the 
name of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. It is fituated N. W. of the 
metropolis, extends over a conſiderable part of the ſuburbs, and 
contains about 490 acres of land, not built upon. The well-known 
ballad of the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green was written in the 
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reign of Elizabeth: the legend is told of the reign of Henry III; 
and Henry de Monttord, (ton of the Earl of Leicelter) who was 
ſuppoled to have fallen at the battle of Eveſham, is the hero*. 
Though it is probable, that the author might have fixed upon any 
other {pot with equal propriety, for the reſidence of his beggar, 
the (tory, nevertheleſs, teems to have 2 much credit in the vil- 
lage, Where it decorates not only the ſigupoſts of the publicans, but 
the ſtaff of the pariſh beadle; and ſo convinced are ſome of the in- 
habitants, that they ſhew an ancient houſe on the Green as the pa- 
lace of the blind beggar . 

BEXLEY, a village, 12 miles from London, to the right of the 
Dover Road. Bexley Manor was in the poſſeſſion of the celebrated 
Camden, who bequeathed it for the endowing of a pofeſſorſhip of 
Hiſtory at Oxford. In this pariſh is Hall-Place, the reſidence of 
Richard Calvert, Elq. See Danſon Hill 

BILLERICAY, a market town in Eſlex, 23 miles from Lon= 
don. It is ſeated on a fine eminence; in the road from Chelmstord 


to Tilbury Fort, and commands a beautiful proſpect of the Kentiſh 
| hills, with a rich valley, and the river Thames, intervening. Ir 


has an ancient chapel z but the mother church is at Great Burſted. 
At Blunts Walls, near this place, are traces of a Roman vallum 


and ditch. 


BLACKHE \TH, a fine elevated heath, in the pariſhes of 
Greenwich, Lewiſham, and Lee, five miles from London, It com- 
mands ſome noble proſpects; particularly from that part called 


The Point,” which is a delighttul lawn, fituated behind a ple a- 


ſant grove, at the weſt end of Chocolate Row. On this heath are the 
villas of Richard Hulſe, Eſq. the Duke of of Buccleugh, Mr. La- 


| tham, the Earl of Dartmouth, and Captain Darkin. But the greateſt 


ornament of Blackheath, was the magnificent ſeat of Sir Gregory 


| 4 It conſiſted of a centre, united to two wings by a colonnade ; 
and w 


as adorned with maſterly paintings, rich hangings, marbles, 
and alto relievos. But how unitable is human grandeur | Sir Gre— 
gory died in 1775, and left this ſeat to his nephew, dir Gregory 
Turner, who took the name and arms of Page.—Sir Gregory Pag:: 
Turner diſpoſed of the noble collection of paintings by auction; 
and, by virtue of an Act of Parliament, the houic and grounds 
were fold by auction to John Cator, Eſq, for 22,559]. This gen- 
tieman told it again by auction, in 1787, in a very different way 
all the materials, with its maguificent decorations, being ſold in ſe- 
parate lotsf. 


— — 


* Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, Vol. II. p. 162. 
1 This old Manſion, now called Bethnal Green houſe, was buiir 
in the reign of Elizabeth, by Mr. Kirby, a citizen of London, and 
> {till called in the writings, Kirby Caitle. It is now the property 
0! James Stratton, Eiq. and has been long appropriated tor the re- 
ception of inlane perions. 
T This teat, now a melancholy ſhell, may remind the reader of 
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Chandos, which roſe and diſappeared in 
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In 1780, a cavern was diſcovered, on the fide of the alcent tc 
Blackheath, in the road to Dover, It conſiſts of 7 large rooms, 


the church. It is reported, ſays Morant, „ to have been one 
of King Henry the Eighth's pleaſure houſes, and diſtinguithed hy 
the name of Jericho; ſo that when this laſcivious prince had a mind 
to repair to his courtezans, the cant word among his countiers was, 
that he was gone to Jericho.” Here was born his natural ion, 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, the friend of e 
2 and accompliſhed Earl of Surrey, whoſe poetry makes ſuch a 
iftinguiſhed figure in the literature of the 16th century, This an- 
cient {tt uSture was repaired, and fome additions made to it, about 
73 years ago, by Sir Jacob Ackworth, Bart. whoſe davghter, Ly 
Wheate, fold it to the preſent poſleſſor, Richard Preiton, E... 
The river Can, which partly ſurrounds the garden, is ſtill called 
here 


Canons, near Edgware, the once princely palace of the princely 

Jed than half a century! 
Similar was the fate of Eattbury, in Dorſetſhire, a magnificent teat, 
which colt 100,000]. It was built by the famous George Bud! 
Dodington, whom Thomſon celebrates in his“ Summer, tor all 
the public virtues; whoſe own Diary, publiſhed fince his death, 
has unmaſked the wily courtier and intriguing ſtateſman; and who.e 
vanity, at the age of fourſcore, when he had no heir to inherit his 


. honours, induced him to accept the title of Lord Melcombe Regis. 


This ſeat, on his death, devolved on the late Earl Temple, who 
lent it to his brother, Mr. Henry Grenville, on whole death, the 
Earl offered to give zool. a year to any gentleman to occupy and 
kerp it up; but the propoſal not being accepted, he determined to 
pul it down, and the materials produced little more than the prime 
coſt of the plumber and glazier's work, Events of this kind lead 
the mind into awful reflections on the inftability of the proud monu- 
ments of human grandeur ; directing our attention to the conſum- 
mation of all things, when 


The cloud- capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 


Leave not a rack behind. SHAKESPEART, 
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here the River Jordan. Not far from Jericho is Smyth's Hall, the 
ſeat of Charles Alexander Crickitt, Liq., to whom it was left by 
his uncle, Captain Charles Alexander. Mr, Crickitt has new-fronted 
this old — in a window of which was ſome fine ſtained glaſs, 


| of great antiquity, repreſenting ancient military figures. Theſe he 


has carefully preſerved, and formed into a beautiful window tor the 
{taircaſe. 

BLACKWALL, in Middleſex, between Poplar (to which ham- 
Jet it belongs) and the mouth of the river Lea, is remarkable for 


ö the ſhip-yard and wet dock of John Perry, Elq. The dock, which 


is the mult conſiderable private one in Europe, contains, with the 
water and embankments, nearly 19 acres, It can receive 28 large 
Eaſt Indiamen, and from 5o to 60 ſhips of ſmaller burthen, with 
room to tranſport them trom one part of the dock to any other, 

On the ſpacious ſouth quay are erected four crancs, tor the pur- 
poſe of landing the guns, anchors, quintaledges, and heavy ſtores 
of the ſhips. 

On the eaſt quay, proviſon is made to land the blubber from the 
Greenland ſhips ; and, adjoining, are coppers prepared for boiling 
the ſame, with ſpacious warehouſes for the reception of the oi and 
whalebone; and ample convenience for ſtowing and Keeping dry 
the rigging and fails of the ſhips. 

On the welt quay is erected a building 120 feet in height, for the 
purpoſe of laying up the fails and rigging of the Indiamen; with 
complete machinery above, for maſting and diſmalting the ſhips; 
whereby the former practice of raiſing ſheers on the deck, ſo in/u- 
rious to the ſhips, and extremely dangerous to the men, is entirely 
avoided, The fiſt ſhip maſted by this machine was the Lord Ma. 
cartney, on the 25th of October 1791 ; her whole ſuit of maſts, and 
bowlprit, being raiſed and fixed in three hours and forty minutcs, 
by halt the number of hands uſually employed two days in the lame 
lervice, 

On each end of the north bank, are created houles for the watc!1- 
men, Who have the care of the ſhips night and day; with cook - 
rooms, in which the ſailors dreſs their proviſions, perfectly ſheltered 
trom the inclemency of the weather. 

The baſins without the dock gate are ſo prepared, that ſhips 2 
continually laid on the ſtocks, and their bottoms in pected, without 
the neceſſity of putting them into the dry docks ; whereby much 
time and expence are ſaved. 

Toward the end of the year 1789, and in all 1790, people cane 
from far and near to collect the nuts, and pieces of trees, which were 
found, in digging this dock, in a ſoun and perfect fate, although 
they muſt have laid here for ages. They ſeem to have been overtet 
by tome convulſion, or violent impulie, from the northward, as atl 
their tops lay toward the ſouth, 

Not tar from this dock is a copperas work bewonging to Nr. Perry, 
on the river Lea, near the Thames, in the pariſh of St. Leonard, 
Bromley ; the molt complete work of the kind in the Kingdom. 

| K 4 BLECH- 
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BLECHINGLY, a ſmall borough in Surry, without a market. 


It is 20 miles from London, and being ſituated on a hill on the fidz 
of Holmeſdale, affords a fine proſpect as far as Suſſex and the ſouth 
Downs. The Manor of Blechingly, upon the Norman Suryey, 
was held by Richard de Tonebridge, a relation of William the 
Conqueror; and his freemen poſſeſſed to the value of 73s. and 44, 
The borough conſiſts of about 60 (mall houſes ; the right of voting 
is burgage tenure, and the members are ſent to Parliament by the 
borough holders only, without any officer's return. However 
this place has ſent Members to Parliament from 23d Edward I, 
Here are the remains of a Caſtle, built, it is ſaid, by Gilbert, Earl 
of Clare, In the midſt of a coppice, is a view to the welt into 
Hampſhire, and to the eaſt into Kent. 

BOOKHAM, GREAT, a village near Leatherhead, Here are 
the fine ſeat of Sir William Geary, Baronet, and a handſome houſe 
belonging to Mr. Laurel. The church of this village was built 
by John deRumerwick, Abbot of Chertſcy, in 1340. See Polſeden 
and Norbury Park. 

BOTLEYS, near Chertſey, the elegant new-built villa of the 
late Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. 

BOW, or STRATFORD BOW, a village in Middleſex, two 
miles to the E. of London, on the great Eſſex road, Here is a 
bridge over the river Lea, faid to have been built by Matilda, 
Queen of Henry the Firſt, and to be the firſt ſtone bridge in England“. 
In common with Stratford, on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and 


many other Stratfords in various parts of the kingdom, it takes 


the name of Stratford from an ancient ford near one of the Roman 
highways, Its church, built by Henry II. was a chapel of eaſe to 
Stepney; but was made parochial in 1740. 

BOXHILL, near Dorking, in Surry, received its name from the 
box trees planted on the ſouth fide of it, by the Earl of Arundel, in 


the reign of Charles I. but the north part is covered with yews, 


Theſe groves are interſperſed with a number of I::tle green ſpots 
and agreeable walks, * the higheſt part of this hill, in a clcar 
day, is a proſpect over part of Kent and Sorry, and the whole of 
Suſſex, quite to the South Downs, near the ſea, at the diſtance of 
36 miles. The welt and north views overlook a large part of Surry 
and Middleſex; and adv incing to the place called the Quarry, upon 
the ridge of the lull that runs toward Micklcham, the tublime and 
beautiful unite in forming a grand and delightful ſcene ; we lock 
down, from a vaſt and almoft perpendicular height, upon a u |/- 
cultivated vale, laid out in beautiful incloſures, and fee the river 
Mole winding cloſe to the bottom of the mountain, as if it were di- 
rectly under our feet, though it is at a great diſtance. In this 
charming valley are Burford Lodge, built by Mr. Eckerſall, and the 
cottage called the Grove, both belonging to George Barclay, Eſq. 


- *® See the kiltory of this bridge in Ly ſous's Environs, Vol. III. 
* * oy 
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BRANDENBURG HOUSE, a,cclebrated villa, ſeated on the 
Thames at_Hammerſmith*, was originally eredted about the begin. 
ning of the reign of Charles I. by Sir Nicholas Criſpe, Bart. a 
famous merchant, warrior, and royaliſt, who is ſaid to have been the 
fir inventer of the art of making bricks as now practiſed, and to 
have built this manſon with thoſe materials, at the expence of near 
23,000]. It afterwards became the property of Prince Rupert, 
who gave it to his beautiful miſtreſs, Margaret Hughes, a much 
admired aftreſs in the reign of Charles II. From her it paſſed 


| through ſeveral hands, till the year 1748, when it was purchaſed by 


George Bubb Dodington, afterward Lord Melcombe Regis, who 


| repaired and modernized the houſe, giving it the name of La 


Trappe, from the celebrated monaſtery of that name in France, 


| He likewiſe built a magnificent gallery for ſtatues and antiques ; 


the flor was inlaid with various marbles, and the door-cate ſup- 
ported by two columns, richly ornamented with lapis lazuli. In 
the gardens he erected an obeliſk to the memory of his lady, which 


| Thomas Wyndham, Eſq. (to whom his Lordſhip left this eſtate) 


removed, and it was placed in the Earl of Ayleſbury's park, at 
Tottenham, in Wiltihire, in commemoration of his Maj: ſty's happy 
recovery in 1789. It has been ſince the property of Mrs. Sturt, 
and was purchaled, in 1792, for 8, zool. by the Margrave of An- 
ſpach, who having abdicated his dominions, in favour of the King 


| of Pruſſia, receives from that Monarch a mom revenue. His 


ſerene highneſs married Elizabeth Dowager Lady Craven, and filter 
of the Earl of Berkeley. The Margravine's taſte is conſpicuous 
in the improvements and decorations of the houle, which are both 
elegant and magnificent. The ſtate dra»ing-room, which is 38 
feet by 33, and 30 feet in height, is fitted up with whit eſattin, and 


has a broad border of Pruſſian blue in a gilt frame. At the upper 


end is a chair of eſtate, over which is placed a picture of the late 
Frederick, King of Pruſſia, the Margrave's uncle; the whole co- 


| vered with a canopy, which is decorated with a very elegant and 


rich cornice. The ceiling of this room was painted for Lord Mel. 
combe, by whom allo the very coltly chimney piece, reprelenting, un 


| white marble, the marriage of the Thames and 11s, was put up. 


The antichamber contains ſeveral good pictures, and ſome very 
beautitul pieces of needle-work, being copies of paintings by the 
old maſters, wrought in worlteds, by the Margravine herteif, in 
wich the ſpirit and character of the originals ae admirably pre- 
ſerved, Under the cornice of this room hangs a deep border of 


point lace, with which the curtains are alſo decorated. The gal- 


lery, which is 30 feet high, 20 in width, and 82 in I-ongth, remains 


in the ſame (tate as left by Lord Melcombe, except that the marble 


pavement is removed, and the ſtaiicate, where the columns ſtood, 


This houſe, although it adjoins to, and is generally eſteemed a 


| part of Hammertmith, is actually in the Fulham diviſion of the 


pu ish of Fulham, 
in 
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in the room of the latter, is a chimney- piece. The ceiling of the 
gallery is of moſaic-work, ornamented with roſes, Two new 
ſtaircaſes of ſtone have been built, and a chapel has been matle un 
the ſite of the old ſtair-caſe, the walls of which were painted with 
ſcripture ſubjects. In the hall, on the ground floor, are the follow. 
ing verſes, written by Lord Melcombe, and placed under a butt of 
Comus : 


While roſy wreaths the goblet deck, 
Thus Comus ſpake, or ſeem'd to ſpeak: 
« This place, for ſocial hours deſign'd, 

& May care and buſineſs never find. 

« Comeevery mule without reſtraint, 

& Let genius prompt, and fancy paint: 

« Let mirth and wit, with friendly ſtrife, 
«© Chaſe the dull gloom that ſaddens life: 
« True wit, that firm to virtue's cauſe, 
„ Reſpects religion and the laws; 

« 'True mirth, that chearfulneſs ſupplies, 
To modeſt ears and decent eyes 

« Let theſe indulge their livelieſt ſallies, 
„ Both ſcorn the canker'd help of malice, 
« 'True to their country and their friend, 
* Both ſcorn to flatter or offend.” 


Adjoining to the hall is a library, which opens into the conſerra- 
tory z and, on the oppofite ſide, is a writing clolet, where are tome 
good cabinet pictures, particularly a fine head, by Fragonard. 

Near the water-fide is a ſmall theatre, where the Margravine oc. 
caſionally entertains her friends with dramatic exhibitions, and 
ſometimes gratifies them by exerting her talents, both as a writer 
and performer, for their amuſement. This theatre is connected 
with the dwelling-houle, by a conſervatory of 150 fect in length. 
It is of a curvilinear form, and occupies the fite of a colonnade, 
See Blackheath : 

BRASTEAD PLACE, between Sevenoaks and Weſterham, in 
Kent, the elegant villa of Dr. Turton. 

BRAY, a village in Berks, on the Thames, between Maiden— 
head and Windſor, is noted in a famous ſong, tor its vicar, who, #c- 
cording to Fuller, changed his religion four times in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and his three lucceſſors; keeping te one principle 
only, that of living and dying Vicar of Bray. 

Here is an hoſpital toun.ted in 1627, by William Goddard, Eſq. 
for 40 poor perſons, who are each allowed a houſe, and eight fhil- 
lings a month. At Braywick, are the ſeats of Thomas Slack, 
Eſq. Mr. Pepys, ant Major Law. See Cannon Hall. 

BRENTFORD, a inarker- town in Middleſex, ſeven miles from 
London, has its name from a bro, k, called the Brent, which riſes 
in the pariſh of Hendon, and here flows into the Thames. In this 


town the frecholderso Middleſex aſſemble to chooſe their repreſen- 
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tatires. That part of the town called Old Brentford, is ſituated in 
the pariſn of Great Ealing, and is epolite Rew-Green, New 
Brentford is fituated partly in die;: sm of Hanweli, and terms 
partly A pariſh of its own name, v ice cntanns not inore-:than 200 
acres, his town aitords employment numerous por; haviig 
a flour mill, on the lame conirruction the late Albien Mtiits, 
erected at the ſole exypence of Mefl.'s. K. W. johnſon, 44 
Gould; an extenſive pottery, belonging to, ers. Turner; a cone 
ſi. 'crable trade in brick and tile making; a very large anal . 
tile y. the property ct Mefirs. Roberts an Co. T be ch-pel 
Bremtord, which (the tower excepted) wiz rebut in 1764, is 
ltuited in the centre of the town, and is an s hendage to the church 
of Great Ealing. It has two charity-ſchoo!': 3 a market, whit: s 
kept on Tuelday, and two tairs tor cattle d twine, on Nay s 
and September 13. Here, in 10:36, King Edmund Ironnde 
teat.d the Danes with great ſlaugl cr; and loc in 1642), Ch 
detcated fome regiments of the nliamen wians. Tor 
vices in this engagement, he created Rick Ruthen ( 
Forth in Scotlan.i) an Engliſh Earn, by th tile of Earl of fot 
tor. ; 

BRENT WOOD, a muket town in Et, on a fine en. 
on the road to Harwich, 18 miles from Lean, is a hawic. of 
ariſh of Southweald, and has « chapel dedicated do de, 1 homas a 
Bete. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity; as a Roman road 
paſſed hence towards Ongar, and the remains of an ZEſtiva, or Sum- 
mer Camp, are very viſible, The chapcl is alſo very ancient; hav. 
ing been erected by David, Abbot ot St. Oſyth, in the 5th year 
of Henry III, The perquiſites of the chaplain aroſe from travel. 
lers on the road, and tuch as came out of devotion to St. Thomas, 
to whom the chapel was dedicated; whence a gate upon the mili- 
tary way, from Ongar in this pariſh, is denominated Pilgrim's Hatch. 
Here is a grammar- ſchool, tounded by Sir Amthony Brown, by 
royal licence, 4 and 5 Phil. and Mary, Near this town is Warley 
Conunon, winch commands a beautiful proſpect, and is famous 
for its encampments in time of war, 

BRICKLEY PLACE, the handſome ſeat and plantations of 
John Welles, Eſq. at Bromley, in Kent, on the left hand of the 
road from London to Chiſlehurit. 

BRIT WELL HOUSE, near Buinham in Buckinghamſhire, 
the cat of the late Lady Ravenſworth, upon whole death it was 
purchaſed by Lord Grenville, It is now the reſidence of Lady 


La 
. 


Camcltord . 


BROCKET HALL, the magnificent ſeat of Lord Melbourne, 
between Hatficld and Welwyn, in Herts, on the ſite of an ancient 
edifice, which once belonged to the tamily of Brocket. I he man- 
bon, begun by Sir Matthew Lamb, was completed by his ſon, the 
p clent proprictor, who made great improvements in the park, and 
rendered it one of the moſt elegantly pictuielque in the 5 
Mr, Paine was the architect, who likewiſe executed the beautidul 

bridge 
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bridge over the ſpacious ſheet of water that enriches the enchantiny 
ſcenery. In this feat are many paintings by the firſt maſters, par- 
ticularly a fine piture by Teniers, and Sir Jothua Reynolds' ex- 
cellent painting of the Prince of Wales and his horſe. 

BROCKLEY HILL, a fine eminence between Edgware and 
Elſtree. Here is the handſome ſeat of William Godfrey, Eiq. the 
views from whoſe ſummer-houſe are very extenſive. In a handſome 
drawing-room are ſome large pictures taſtened in the pannels, and 
faid to have been part of King Charles's collections“. Near or 
upon theſe hills is ſaid to have been a Roman town named Sullo. 
mace, 

BROMLEY, a market town in Kent, 93 miles from London, 
in the road to Tunbridge. The Biſhop of Rocheſter has a palace 
near the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the water of which has 
been found to have the ſame qualities as that of Tunbridge. King 
Edgar gave the manor, in the year 700, to the Biſhop of Rochetter; 
and here is alſo a college, erected by Dr. Warner, Biſhop of that 
ſee, in the reign of Charles II. for 20 poor clergymen's widows, 
with an annual allowance of zol. and gol. a year to the chaplain, 
This was the firſt endowment of the fort ever eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land. The munificence of the Rev. Mr. Hetherington, who leſt 
2000] to this college, and of Biſhop Pearce, who left 5000l. to i, 
enabled the truſtees to augment the allowance to the widows to zol. 

r annum, and that of the chaplain to 60]. Ten additional houſes, 

andſomely endowed, for the fame benevolent purpoſe, are juſt com- 
— in purſuance of the will of Mrs. Betenſon, of Beckenham. 

ear the nine mile ſtone, to the right, on a fine commanding ſitua- 
tion, is Clay Hill, the villa of George Glennie, Eſq. See Brickley 
Place and Sundridge Houſe. 

BROMLEY , a village near Bow, in Middleſex, had once a 
Benediftine nunnery, founded in the reign of William the Con- 
gueror, Its chapel is now the pariſh church. 

BROMPTON, a hamlet of Kenſington, adjoining to Knight. 
bridge, remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air. Hale Houſe, an 
ancient manſon here, commonly called Cromwell Houſe, is ſaid to 
have been the reſidence of Oliver Cromwell f. It is now the joint 
property of the Earl of Harrington and Sir Richard Worſley, Bart. 
may married the daughter of the late proprietor, Sir John Fleming, 

art. 

The late Mr. William Curtis had a botanical garden near the 
Queen's Elm Turnpike, one mile and a half trom Hyde Park Cor- 


Among thele are a whole length of James I. a portrait, ſau! to 
be that of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, Gondamar; two boys by Mu- 
rillo. There is likewiſe. a group of portraits of the family ot 
William Sharp, Eſq. who was the proprietor of this houſe ; . and 
among-theſe is that of the late Rev. Dr. Gregory Sharpe. 

+ It appears from Mr. Lyſons's accurate ſtatement, that there are 
no grounds tor this tradition. Vol. III. page 182. 
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ner, on the Fulham road. Subſcribers to this garden, at one guinea 
per annum, are entitled to the privilege of walking in it, inſpecting 
the plants, peruſing the books in the botanical library, and exam- 
ining the extenſive collections of drawings in Natural Hiſtory, with 
liberty to introduce a friend, A ſubſcription of two guineas entitles 
the ſubſe iber to ſeeds, roots, &c. of a certain value, and gives him 
the privilege of introducing as many of his friends as he pleaſes. 
Non-ſubſcribers are admitted on the payment of 28. 6d. 

BROXBOURN, a ſmall, but pleaſant village in Hertfordſhire, 
15 miles from London, is charmingly fituated on a riſing ground, 
with meadows down to the river Lea; it is allo watered by the 
New River, which paſſcs near the church towards London, The 
church is a handſome ſtructure, and contains many ancient and 
handſome monuments. This place formerly belonged to the 
Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ; there being between Broxbourn 
and Hoddeſon, which is partly in this pariſh, a ſtream called Spital 
Stream. ; 

BROXBOURNBURY, the ſeat and park of Mr. Boſanquet, 
is ſituated by the village of Broxbourn, near Hoddeſdon, in Herts. 
The houſe is a noble ſtructure, in the midſt of the park; and at a 
ſmall dilance from it are offices, eredted in a quadrangle, on the 
lame plan with the Royal Mews at Charing Croſs. They are 
laced behind a large plantation of trees. 

BRUCE CASTLE, the ſeat of Thomas Smith, Eſq. at Totten- 
ham, obtained its name from Rohert Bruce, King.ot Scotland, one 
of the ancient poſſeſſors of the manor. Being forfeited to the 
crown, it had ditfcrent proprietors, till 1631, when we find it in 
the poſſeſſion of Hugh Hare, Lord Coleraine. Henry Hare, the 
laſt Lord Coleraine of that family, having been deſerted by his 
wife, the daughter of John Hanger, Eſq. and who obſtinately re- 
tuled, for 20 years, to return to him, .formed a connexion with 
Miſs Roſe Dupleſſis, a French lady, by whom he had a daughter, 
born in Italy, whom he named Henrietta Roſa Peregrina, and to 
whom he left all his eſtates. This lady married the late Mr. Al- 
derman- Townſend ; but, being an alien, ſhe could not take the 
eltates, and the will having been legally made, barred the heirs at 
law; ſo that the eſtates eſcheated to the crown, However, a grant 
of theſe eſtates, confirmed by act of Parliament, was made to Mr, 
Townſend and his lady, whoſe ſen, Henry Hare Townſend, Eſq. 
in 1792, fold all his 3 here to Mr. Smith. This ſeat is partly 
ancient and partly modern. Near the houſe, to the S. W. is a deep 
well, over which is an ancient brick tower, the upper part of which 
lerves as a dairy. 

BULSTRODE, the ſeat of the Duke of Portland, four miles 
from Beaconsfield, is a noble houſe, containing fine apartments, 
and ſome pictures by the beſt maſters. The park is peculiarly 
fortunate in ſituation, by means of contraſt. The country adjoining 
is very flat, and has few of thole elegant varieties which are pleal- 
ing to the traveller; and yet this happy ſpot contains not a level 
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acre; it is compoſed of perpetual ſwells and ſlopes, ſet off by ſcar. 
tered plantations, diſpoſed in the juſteſt taſte, Bulſtrode was for. 
merly the {cat of a family of that name, the heireſs of which wa; 
mother of Sir Bulſtrode Whitlocke, a celebrated Stateiman ard 
Hiſtorian. It b*longed, afterward, to the infamous Lord Chan. 
cellor Jefferies ; by whoſe attainder it fell to the crown, and was 
granted by King William to the firſt Earl of Portland, 

BURNHAM, a village in Bucks, four miles from Eton, ba! 
once a nunnery, built by Richard, ſon of King John. Part of the 
building is now a farm-houſe, known by the name of Burnham 
Abbey. See Britzvell Houſe and Dropmore Hill. 

BURNHAM, EAST, a village, about a mile from Burnham, 
Here is the pleaſant ſeat of Captain Popple, row in the occupation 
of Mr. Otteley ; and here alſo are the villas of Henry Sayer, Eq, 
and Mr. Stevenſon. 

BURWOOD, fee Walton, 

BUSH HILL, a delighitul ſpot, in the pariſh of Edmonton, 8 
miles from London. Here was formerly a wooden aqueduR, or 
trongh, 660 feet in length, for the conveyance of the water of the 
New River, by obviating the inequality of the level. It was ſup— 
ported by arches of various dimenſions, and was kept in repair till 
1784, ſoon after which it was removed; a new channel having been 
contrived, by raiſing the ground on the ſides, and making ſecure em- 
hankments. The ſite of the wooden trough is within the pleaſure 
grounds of John Blackburne, Eſq. to which the new channel is a 
conſiderable ornament. Mr. Blackburne's ſeat was the property 
and reſidence of Sir Hugh Middlcton, Baronet, the celebrated pro- 
jector of this river, who left it to his ſon Simon. 

On Buſh Hill, adjoining Enfield Park, the feat of Samuel Clay- 
ton, Eſq. (and encloting a part of his garden) are the remains of a 
circular entrenchment, by ſome antiquaries ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman camp, and hy others a Britiſh entrenchments. 

BUSH HILL PARK, the ſeat of Mrs. Catherine Melliſh, is 
likewiſe ſituated on Buſh Hill, and commands a pleaſing proſpect to- 
ward Epping Foreſt. In the hall, is a curious piece of carving in 
wood, by the celebrated Gibbons, repreſenting the ſtoning of St. 
Stephen: the architectural parts are nean, fine. The park, 
which is ornamented by the beautiful windings of the New River, 
exhibits ſome very pleaſing ſcenery, and is ſaid to have been origi- 
nally laid out by Le Notre, a celebrated French gardener, Near the 
hovſe is a fine clump of firs, called “ The Biſhops,” 

BUSRY, avillage near Watford, in Herts, adjoining to which 
is a ſpacious common, called Buſhy Heath, extending toward Stan— 
more. This heath riſes to a — height, and affords a de- 
lighttul proſpe&, On the one hand, is a view of St. Alban's, and 


of all the ſpace between, which appears like a garden; the incloſed - 


corn fields ſeem like one parterre; the thick-planted hedges refemblz 
a wilderneſs; the villages interſperſed appear at a diſtance like a 
multitude of gentlemen's ſeats. To the ſouth eaſt is ſcen wo. 
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winter Abbey; to the forth, Hampton-Court, and on the ſouth 
welt, Windſor, with the Thames winding through the molt beauti- 
fal parts of Middleſex and Surty“. 

BUSHY GROVE, is the reſidence of Mr. Crook. Clay Hill in 
th's pariſh is remarkable for the famous paſſage of Edmond Iron- 
le, when he routed Canute and the Danes at Brentford, in 1016. 

BUSHY PARK, a royal park, near Ham ton-Court, well 
ſtocked with deer. The Duke of Cluence is Ranger. See Hamp- 
tan Wick. 

BUTLER's Court, formerly calle4 Gregories, the ſeat of the 
late Right Hon, Edmund Burke, at B-aconsfield, has great fimi- 
larity in front to the Queen's Palace, and is 6:uated in a country, 
where the proſpects are diverſified t,y a prof ſion of beautitul inclo- 
ſures, a continual interchange of hills an vallies, and a number of 
heech and coppice woods. The apartments contain many excellent 
pictures, and ſome valuable marbles. 

BYFLEET, a village near Cobham, in Surry, on a branch of 
the river Wey. Here is a ſine ſeat, the property of Ceorg: Cham- 
herlaine, Eſq- and reſidence of Lady Young. Near Byfleet is Brook. 
lands, the ſeat of George Payne, Eſq. There was formerly a 
royal palace in this place Henry VIII. having been nurſed here. 
See Walton. 


— 
—— 


* Buſhy ſeems to have been very unfortunate in its ancient own- 
ers. Its firſt Norman poſſeſſor, Geoffrey de Mandeville, having 
incurred the Pope's difbleaſure, was obliged to be, ſuſpended in 
lead, on a tree, in the precint of the Temple, London, becauſe 
chriſtian burial was not allowed to perſons under ſu h circumſtances. 
Edmond, of Woodſtock, was beheaded through the vile ma- 
chinations of Queen Iſabella and her paramour Mortimer, on a 
ſuſpicion of intending to reſtore his brother Edward TI. to the 
throne; and ſo much was he beloved by the people, and his perſe- 
cutors deteſted, that he ſtood from one to five in the afternoon before 
an executioner could be procured, and then an outlaw from the Mar- 
ſhalſea performed the deteſted duty. Thomas Duke of Surry, was 
beheaded at Cirenceſter, in rebellion againſt Henry IV. Thomas 
de Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury, after obtaining the higheſt honor 
in the campaigns in France with Henry V. was killed by the ſplinter 
of a window trame driven into his face by a cannon ball, at the 
nege of Orleans. Richard, the ſtout Earl of Warwick, another 
poſſeſſor, was killed at Barnet. George Duke of Clarence, was 
drowned in a butt of Malmſey. Richard III. was the next poſſeſ- 
for. Lady Margaret de la Pole was beheaded at the age of 72, by 
the cruel policy of Henry VIII. in 8 for a ſuppoſed affront 
by her ſon the cardinal. In this pariſh alſo lived the infamous 
Col. Titus, who advited Cromwell to deliver the nation from its 
joke, in a pamphlet entitled ** Killing no Murder.“ 
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(CAMBERWELL, in Surry, two miles from London, an exten- 
ſive pariſh, including Peckham and Dulwich. See Growe 11:!, 
CAMDEN PLACE, at Chiſlehurſ, the ſeat of Earl Caniden, 
formerly of Mr. Camden, the celebrated antiquary, who died here, 
It is now in the occupation of Mr. Alderman Luſhington. Over 
a well, in the lawn, the late Earl erected a celebrated piece of ar- 
chitecture, called the Lantern of Demoſthenes, on the ſame ſcale as 
the original, 

CAMPDEN HOUSE, a venerable ſtructure at Kenſington, was 
built, in 1612, by Sir Baptiſt Hickes, who had been a mercer in 
Cheapſide, and was afterward created Viſcount «Campden. Here 
Queen Anne, when Princeſs of Denmark, reſided five years, with 
her ſon the Duke of Glouceſter. The young Prince (whoſe puerile 
amuſements and purſuits were of a military caſt) formed a regiment 
of boys, who were on conſtant duty at Campden Houſe. This man. 
Hon is the property of Stephen Pitt, Eſq. a minor, and is now en 
eminent ladies boarding-{chool, In the garden is a remarkable 
caper tree, which has endured the open air of this climate for the 
greateſt part of a century, and, though not within the reach of any 
artificial heat, produces fruit every year, 

CANNON HILL, the ſeat of James Law, Efq. at Braywick, in 
the pariſh of Bra It was the villa of the late Peter Delm&, Eſq. 
Confiderable additions have been made to the houſe and offices by 
Mr. Law; and the grounds have been much enlarged, and laid out 
with great taſte, he views, in general, are rich, and in many 
parts, truly pictureſque. 

CANONBURY HOUSE, half a mile to the N. E. of Iſlington 
church, is ſuppoſed to have been a manſion for the Prior of the 
Canons of St. Bartholomew in Weſt Smithfield, and thence to have 
received its name of Canonbury, that is Canons Houſe, as Canons 
(the next article) had its name from belonging to the Canons of 
Bentley Priory. The ancient part of Canonbury Houle is ſup- 

ſed to have been built in the reign of Henry VIII. by William 

olton, the laft Prior; his device, a bolt and tun, remaining 
in 5 N parts of the garden wall. At the Diſſolution, it was 
granted to I homas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex; on whole attainder 
it reverted to the crown, and the divorced Queen Anne of Cleve, had 
an annuity of 20l. from this manor, toward her jointure, Edward 
VI. zranted the manor to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, at:cr- 
ward Duke of Northumberland, whole ambition involved in ruin 
his own family, and his daughter in-law the excellent Lady Jane 
Grey. On his execution, it was granted to Sir John Spencer, Al- 
derman of London, commonly called !“ Rich Spencer ;“ whoſe only 
child married William ſecen Lord Compton, afterward Earl of 
Northampton: who appears, in conſequence of this vafl acceſſion of 
wealth, to have been in a ſtate of temporary diſtraction. In or 
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family the manor has continued ever ſince. Great part of the old 
manſion has been pulled down, and the ſite is occupied by modern 
houſes. A brick tower, 17 feet ſquare, and 58 high, remains; and 
the inſide retains great part of its primitive appearance, 

CANONS, the villa of Patrick O*'Kelly, Eig. in the pariſh of 
Whitchurch, near Edgware. It is furniſhed with great taſte, and 
contains {ome good pictures; among which is an excellent one, by 


Stubbs, of the celebrated hurſe Maſque, at the age of 20. Some 


beautiful paddocks, contiguous to the houſe, are appropriated to 
the ule of brood mares and their colts, as well as for the retreat of 
ſome famous race horſes. 

On the ſite of this villa roſe and vaniſhed, in the preſent century, 
the palace erected by the firſt Duke of Chandos, whoſe princely 
ſpirit was tuch, that the people in this neighbourhood ſtil} ſtyle him, 
the Grand Duke. The ſhort time that intervened between the 
erection and demolition of this ſtructure, affords ſuch an inſtance of 
the inflability of human grandeur, that it merits particular atten- 
tion. The Duke. having accumulated a vaſt fortune, as paymaſter 
to the army, in Queen Anne's reign, formed a plan of Iiving in a 
ſtate of regal ſplendour, and, accordingly, eveted this magnificent 
ſtructure, which, with its decoration and furniture, coſt 2 50,0001, 
The pillars of the great hall were of marble; as were the ſteps of 
the principal ſtaircaſe, each Rep conſiſting of one piece, 22 feet long. 
he eſtabliſhment of 
the houſehold was not inferior to the- ſplendour of the habitation, 
and extended even to the ceremonies of religion. The chapel,”? 
lays the author of A Journey through England, “ has a choir of 
vocal and inftrumental muſic, as in the royal chapel; and, when his 
Grace goes to church, he is attended by his Swiſs guard, ranged 
as the of the guards; his muſic alſo play when ne is at 
table; he is ſerved by gentlemen in the beſt order; and I muſt ſay, 


that few German Sovereign Princes live with that magnifcence, 


grandeur, and good order. The Duke, indeed, had divine ſervice 
performed with all the aids that could be derived from vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. He retained ſome of the moſt celebrated per- 
formers, and engaged the greateſt maſters to compoſe anthems and 
ſervices, with inſtrumental accompaniments, after the manner of 
thoſe performed in the churches of Italy. Near 20 of Handel's 
anthems were compoled for this chapel; and the morning and even- 

ing ſervices were principally by De. Pepuſch. 
It is to be lamented that Pope, by his. ſatire on the oſtentatious, 
but beneficent Chandos, has ſubjected himſelt to the imputation of 
* This is explained by another paſſage in the fame work: “ At 
the end of each of his chief avenues, the Duke hath neat lodgings 
for eight old ſerjeants of the army, whom he took out of Chellex 
College, who guard the whole, and go their rounds at night, and 
call the hour as the watchmen do at London, to prevent diſorders; 
and they wait upon the * to chapel on Sundays.“ 
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ingratitude; it having been ſaid, that he was under great perſona, 
obligations to this nobleman. Belides, the cenſure in this ſatire is 
not always founded on fact. For inſtance; OO 
His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every ſide you look, behold the wall ! 


But the author of the Journey through England, ſpeaking of the 
2 lays; ** The diviton of the whole being only made by ha. 
uſtrades of iron, and not by walls, vou lee the whole at once, be 
you in what part of the garden, or parterre, you will!“ 
The houle was builtin 1712; and, notwithſtanding three ſuccef. 
ve ſhocks, which his fortune received, by his concerns in the 
African Company, and in the Miſſiſſippi and South Sea ſpecula. 
tion, in 1718. 1719, and 1720, the Duke lived in ſplendour at 
Canons till his death in 1744*. The eſtate was unqueſtionably 
incumbered ; on which account, the Earl of Ayleſbury, father-in-law 
to Henry the ſecond Duke, and one of the truſtees in whom it was 
velted, determined to part with a palace, which required an eltah. 
liſhment too expenſive for the Duke's income. As no purchaſet 
could be found for the houſe, that intended to reſide in it, the ma. 
terials were fold by auction, in 1747, in ſeparate lots, and produced, 
after deducting the expences of fale, 11,0001, The marble ſtair. 
caſe was purchaſed by the Earl of Cheſterfield, for his houſe in 
May Fair; the fine columns were bought for the portico in Wanſted 
Houſe ; and the equeſtrian ſtatue of George I. one of the numerous 
ſculptures that adorned the grounds, is now the ornament of Lei. 
ceſter Square. One of the principal lots was purchaſed by Mr. 
Hallett, a cabinet-maker in Long Acre, who having likewiſe pur- 
chaſed the eſtate at Canons, ereted on the ſite the preſent villa, 
with the materials that compoſed his lot :. William Hallett, Eſq, 


When the plan of living at Canons was concerted, the utmoſt 
abilities of buman prudence were exerted, to guard againſt impro- 
vident profuſion. One of the ableſt accomptants in England, Mr. 
Watts, was employed to draw a plan, which aſcertained the total 
of a year's, a month's, a week's, and even a day's expenditure, 
The ſcheme was engraved on a large copper-plate; and thoſe who 
have ſeen it, pronounce it a very extraordinary effort of economical 
wiſdom. To this we may add, that the Duke, though magnificent, 
was not waſteful. All the fruit in the garden, not wanted for his 
table, was ſold on his account, It is as much my property,“ 
he would fay, „as the corn and hay, and other produce of my 
fields. An aged man, who had been the Duke's ſervant, and now 
appeared “„ the fad hiſtorian of the penſive ſcene,“ informed the 
writer of this note, that, in his occahonal bountics to his labour— 
ers, the Duke would never excced fixperce each. This,” he would 
obſerve, may do you good; more may make you idle and drunk.” 

+ The two porters' lodges remain; and it has been obſerved, in 
ſome accounts of Canons, that they were built upon ſo large a ſcale, 
is to be each the reſidence of a baronet. Thcy are two ſtories high, 
with ſix rooms cn a floor, and one of them was ccrtainiy the zcli- 
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his grandſon, ſold this eftate, in 1786, to Mr. O'Kelly, who left it 
to his nephew. See Whitchurch. 

CANT's HILL, the ſcat of Sir John Lade, Bart. at Burnham, 
a little to the N. W. of Britwell Houſe, Mrs. Hodges, the laſt 
poſſeſſor, greatly improved it, which, with the additions made by 
Sir John, has rendered it a very deſirable villa. 

CARSHALTON, a village in Surry, nine miles from London, 
ſituate among innumerable ſprings, which form a river in the centre 
of the town, and joining other ſtreams from Croydon and Bedding- 
ton, form the river Wandle. On the banks of this river are eſtab. 
liſhed ſeveral manufactories; the principal of which are the two 
paper mills of Mr. Curtis and Mr. Patch; Mr. Savignac's milis 
tor N leather and parchment; Mr. F * tor 1 
| ; Mr. Shipley's oil mills; Mr. Anſell's ſnuff mills 5 and 
the bleaching-grounds of Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Cookſon. Here 
Dr. Ratcliffe built a houſe, which afterward belonged to Sir John 
Fellows, who added gardens and curious water-works. It is now 
the leat of John Hodſdon Durand, Eſq. who has another capital 
manſion in the neighbourhood. Here allo is the ſeat of the Scawen 
family, which was fold to George Taylor, Eſq. for leſs money than 
was expended on the brick wall of the park. It is now the pro- 
perty of William Andrews, Eig. 

CASHIOBURY PARK, near Watford, in Herts, 15 miles 
from London, is ſaid to have been the ſeat of the Kings of Mercia, 
till Offa gave it to the monaſtery of St. Alban's. Hemy VIII. 
beſtowed the manor on Richard Moriſon, Eſq. from whom it paſſed 
to Arthur Lord Capel; whoſe deſcendant, the Earl of Eſſex, has 
here a noble ſeat in the form of an H, with a park adorned with 
fine woods and walks, planted by Le Notre. The front faces Moor 
Park, A little below-the houſe is a river, which winds through the 
park, and ſupplies a magnificent lake. The front and one 2 ot 
the houſe are modern; the other ſides are very ancient. 

CECIL.LODGE, near Abbot's Langley, one of the ſeats of 
the Marquis of Saliſbury, purchaſed by his lordſhip, for his reſidence, 
during the life time of his father, It is-now in the occupation of 
Lady Talbot. 

CHALFONT, Sr. PETER's, a village in Bucks, 21 miles 
from London, in the road to Ayleſbury. Chaltont Houſe is the ſeat 
of Thomas Hibbert, Eſq. In this pariſm are alſo the following re- 
ſidences 53 Orchard Hill, Thomas Ludby, Eſq. the Grange, Capt. 
11 the Vicarage, Rev. Dr. Chalmers; and the ſeat of Robert 

riſby, Eſq. 

CHAL ONT, ST. GILES's, two miles farther, was the reſi- 
dence of Milton, during the plague in London, in 1665, The 


dence of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Bart. Mr. Hallett, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, had raiſed them a tory higher, that he might fit them up 
for gentlemen ; but neither their Ftuation nor appearance, at pre- 
ſeut, beſpeak the habitations of opulent gentility, he 
. houſe, 
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houſe, in all probability, from its appearance, remains nearly in ig 
original ſtate, It was taken for him by Mr. Elwood, the Quaker, 
who had been recommended to our blind Bard as one that woul\ 
read Latin to im for the benefit of his converſation. Here Elwood 
firſt ſaw a complete copy of Paradiſe Loſt, and having peruſcd it, 
ſaid, ** Thov haſt ſaid a great deal on Paradiſe Loſt, but what hat 
thou to ſay to Paradiſe Found?“ This queſtion ſuggeſted to Milton 
the idea of his Paradiſe Regained. Near this place Sir Henry I ho. 
mas Gott has a ſeat called Newland Park, wo the late Admiral sit 
Hugh Palliſer, Bart. a ſeat called the Vatch, now the property cf 

ames Grant, Eſq. Bell Houle is the reſidence of Kender Maſon, 

ſq. the Stone Houſe of Charles Molboy, Eſq. and the Rectory of 
the Rev. Mr. Morgan Jones. 

CHARLTON, a village in Kent, on the edge of Blackheath, 
famous for a fair on St. Luke's day, when the mob wear horns on 
their heads. It is called Horn Fair, and horn wares of all forts are 
ſold at it. Tradition ſays, that King John, hunting near Charlton, 
was ſeparated from his attendants, when, entering a cottage, he 
found the miſtreſs alone. Her huſband diſcoverd them, and threat. 
ening to kill them, the King was forced to diſcover himlcif, and to 

rchaſe his ſafety with gold; beſide which, he gave him all the 
Find thence as far as Cuckold's Point, and eftabliſted the ſair as the 
tenure, A ſermon is preached on the fair-day, in the church. 
James I. granted the manor to Sir Adam Newton, Bart. (preceptcr 
to his ſon Henry) who built here a Gothic Houſe. On the outside 
of the wall is a long row of ſome of the oldeſt cypreſs trees in Eug- 
land. Behind the houſe are large gardens, and beyond theſe a {ml 
park, which joins Woolwich Common. It is the ſeat of G-neral 
Sir Thomas Spencer Wilſon, Bart, Hcr Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs of Wales makes Charlton her conſtant country relicnce, 
See Morden College. 

CHART PARK, near Dorking, the beautiful ſeat and pleaſuse- 
grounds of Mrs. Cornwall. 

CHEAM, a village in Surry, between Sutton and Ewel. The 
manor-houſe of Eat Cheam, the ſcat of Philip Antrobus, Eig. 
is an ancient ſtructure. In the church, in Lumley's Chancel, is the 
monument of Jane Lady Lumley, who died in 1577. She tranſ- 
lated the Iphigenia of Euripides, and ſome of the orations of Iio- 
crates, into Engliſh, and one of the latter into Latin. It is remaik- 
able, that of fix ſucceſſive Reftors of Cheam, between 1581, and 
1662, five became Biſhops; namely, Anthony Watſon, Biſhop ot 
Chicheſter, Lancelot Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, George 
Mountain, Archbiſhop of York, Richard Senhouſe, Biſhop of Car- 
life, and John Hacket, Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. Lee 
Nonfuch. | 

CHELSEA, a village in Middleſex, ſeated on the Thames, two 
miles trom Londen. It extends almolt to Hyde Park Corner, and 
includes a confiderable part of Knightſbridge, At the upper end of 
Cheyne Walk, is the epiſcopal palace of Wincheſter, purchaſed 4 
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of Parliament, in 1664, on the alicnation of the demeſnes be- 
jon ing to that ſee in Southwark and Biſhop's Waltham. In the 

luce called the Stable Yard, is a houſe, which was the reſidence 
of Sir Robert Walpole. It is now the property of George Aufrere, 
Eſq. who has here a fine collection of pictures, among which may 
be particularly noticed the Seven Works of Mercy, Sebaſtian Bour- 
don; two landſcapes, G. Pouſſin; 4 * of of eng Gorgione z 
St. Catharine, Cor regio; and a Holy Family, Titian. The | ral 
dens are very beautiful; and, in an octagon jummer houſe, is Ber- 


nini's famous Ratue of Neptune.—Lord Cremorne has an elegant 


villa on the Thames, with a good collection of pictures, among 
which are ſeveral pieces by Ferg; a portrait of Cefler, Vandyck ; 
and the Earl of Arlington and t:.mily, Neticher, Here is allo a 
beautiful window of ſtained giaſs by Jarvis. It confiits of about 
20 pieces; the ſubjects, landſcapes, (ca- pieces, Gothic buildings, 
Kc. I. the latter, the effect of the unſhine through the windows 
is admira'>ly well managed. — Near Lord Cremerne's, is the villa of 
Lady Mary Coke, former y the property ot Dr. Hoadley, author of 


| The Suſpicious Huſband, 


The great Sir Thomas More reſided in this pariſh, and his man- 
fion- houſe, which (according to Mr. Ly ſons, Vol. II. p. 83.) Hood 
at the N. end of Beaufort Kow, was inhabited atterward by many 
illutt. ious charafterts. It is laid, that Sir Thomas was buricd in the 
church; but this is adiſputed fact. How: ver there is a monument 
to his memory, and that of his two wives, with a long Latin in- 
ſcription wiitten by himſelf, In the church-yard is the monument 
of Sir Hans Sloane, Bait. founder of the Britiſh Muſeum ; and on 
the 8. W. corner ot the church, is affixed a mural monument to the 
memory of Dr. Edward Chamberlayne, with a punning Latin, epi- 
taph, which, for its quaintneſs, may detain the reader's attention, 
In the church is a ſtill more curious Latin epitaph on his daughter 
from which we learn, that on the zoth of June, 1690, the tought, 
in men's cl: thing, fix hours, againſt the French, on board a fire- 


| ſhip, under the command of her brother, 


In 1673, the company of Apethecarics tovk a piece of ground 
at Chelica, by the ſide of the Thames, ard prepared it as a botani- 
cal garden. Sir Hans Sloane (who had (tudicd his favourite ſci» 
euce there, about the time ot its firſt eitabliſhment) when he pur- 
chaſed the manor, in 1721, granted the frechold of the premiitcs to 
the company, on condition that they ſhould preſent annually to the 
Royal Socirty 50 new plants till the number ſhouid amount to 2000. 


| In 1733, the company erected a mui ble ſtatue of their benefactor, 


by Kylbrack, in the centre of the genden. On the N. fide of the 
gar en is a ſpacious greenhouſe, 110 tect long, over which is a li- 
brary, containing a large collection ot botanical works, and numer- 
ous lpectmens of dried plants. On the 8. fide are two cedars of 
Libanus, of large growth, and very ſingular form. They were 
planted in 168 5, being then three fect high; and, in 1793, the girth 
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of the larger, at three feet from the ground, was 12 feet 111 inches; 
that of the ſmaller, 12 feet and 4 of 1 an inch. 

The Chelſea water-works were conſtructed in 1724, in which 
year the proprietors were incorporated, A canal was then dug trom 
the Thames, near Ranelagh, to Pimlico, where there is a ſteam en. 
fine to raiſe the water into pipes, which convey it to Chelſea, the 
reſervoirs in Hyde Park and the Green Park, to Weſtminſter, and 
various parts of the W. end of the town, The office of the pro. 
prietors is in Abingdon Street, Weſtminſter, 

In Cheyne Walk is a famous coffee-houſe, firſt opened in 1699, 
by one Salter, a barber, who drew the attention of the public by the 
eccentyicity of his conduct, and by furniſhing his houſe with a large 
collection of natural and other curioſit ies, which till remain in the 
coffee- room, where printed catalogues are ſold, with the names of 
the principal benfaftors to the collection. Sir Hans Sloane con. 
tributed largely out of the ſuperfluities of his own muſeum. Ad. 
miral Munden, and other 3 , who had been much on the coalls 
of Spain, enriched it with many curioſities, and gave the owner the 
name of Don Saltero, by which he is mentioned more than once in 
the Tatler, particularly in No. 34. 

In the hamlet of Little Chelſea, the Earl of Shaſtſbury, author of 
the CharaAeriſtics, had a houſe in which he generally reſided during 
the ſitting of Parliament. It was purchaſed, in 1787, by the pariſh 
of St. George, Hanover Square, as an additional workhoule; that 
pariſh extending over great part of Chelſea. 

On the fite of a once celebrated manufactory of porcelain (in 
an old manſion by the water fide) has been a manufaQtory of {tained 

aper, ſtamped after a peculiar manner, the invention of Meflrs, 
Eckhardis, who likewiſe eltabliſhed at Whitelands Houſe, in 1791, 
a new and beautiful manufacture of painted filk, varniſhed linen, 
cloths, paper, &c. Near the King's Road, is Triquet's manu- 


factory of artificial ſtone, and that of fire-proof earthen ſtoves, 


kitchen ware, &c. carried on by Johanna Hempel, widow, who 1s 
allo patentce of the artificial filtering ſtones, See Ranelagh. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL, for invalids in the land fervice, was 
begun by Charles II. and completed by William III. The fit 
projector of this magnificent ſtruture was Sir Stephen Fox, grand- 
father to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. “ He could not 
bear, he ſaid, „to ſee the common ſoldiers, who had ſpent their 
ſtrength in our ſervice, reduced to beg ;"* and to this ſtructure he 
contributed 13,0001. It was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, en 
the ſite of an old college which had eſcheated to the crown. 

This royal hoſpital ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the Thames. 
Tt is built of brick, except the quoins, cornices, pediments, and 


columns, which are of tree-ſtone. The principal building conſiſts 


of a large quadrangle open on the S. ſide; in the centre ſtands 3 
bronze ſtatue of Charles II. in a Roman habit, which colt 5001. 
and was given by Mr. Tobias Rultat, The eaſt and welt * 
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each 365 feet in length, are principally occupicd by wards for the 

nfoners ; and, at the extremity of the former, is the Governor's 
houle. In the centre of each of thete wings, and in that of the 
N. front, are pediments of fre- tone, ſupported by columns of the 
Doric order. In the centre of the S. front is a poitico ſupported 
by ſimilar columns; and, on each hide, is a piazza, on the trize of 
which is this in{cription :; „ In ſubſidium & levamen emeritorum 
ſenio belloque fractorum, condidit Carolus Sccundus, auxit Jacobus 
Secundus, pretecere Gulielmus & Maria Rex & Regina, 1690.“ 
The internal centre of this building is occupied by a large veſti- 
hule, terminating in a dome. On one fide is the chapel, the altar 
piece of which, repreſenting the alcenſion of our Saviour, was 
painted by Sebaſtian Ricci. The hall, where the penſioners dine, 
is ſituated on the oppoſite fide of the veſtibule. Ir is of the lame 
dimenſions as the chapel, 110 feet in length; and, at the upper end, 
is a picture of Charles II. on ho ſeback, the gift of the Earl of 
Ranelagh. The whole length of thie principal building, from eaſt 
to welt, is 790 feet; a wing having been added to each end of the 
N. fide of the great quadrangle, which forms part of a ſmaller court, 
Theſe courts are occupied by various offices, and the infirmaries, 
The latter are kept remarkably neat, and ſupplied with hot, cold, 
and vapour baths. To the N. of the college is an incloſure of 13 
acres, planted with avenues of limes and horle-cheiduts ; and, to- 
wards the S. are extenſive gardens. 

The ordinary number of in- penſioners is 336, who are provided 
with an uniform of red lined with blue, lodging, diet, and eight- 
pence a week, The various ſervants of the hoipital, among whom 
are 26 nurſes, make the whole number of it's inhabitants 530. 
The number of out-penſioners is unlimited; their allowance is 71, 
128. 6d, a year: there are now upward of 21,000, who are dif. 
perſed all over the three kingdoms, exerciſing their various occupa- 
tions, but liable t perform garriſon duty, as invalid companies, in 
time of war. The annual expence of the houle eſtabliſhment, in- 
cluling the ſalaries of the officers, and all incidental charges, varies 
from 25,000 to 28,0001. This, with the a-lowances to the out- 
penſioners, is defrayed by a ſum annually voted by Parliament, and 
which in 1794, was 151,742l. 58. 10d, 

CHERTSEY, a market-town in Surry, 20 miles from London, 
Here, ſays Camden, Julius Czlar croſſed the Thawes, when he firſt 
attempted the conqueſt of Britain; but Mr. Gough, in his addi. 
tions to the Britannia, has advanced ſome arguments againſt this 
opinion. 

Hefe was once an abbey, in which was depoſited the corpſe of 

enry VI. afterward removed to Windſor, Out of the ruins of 
this abbey, (all that remains of which is the outer wall ot the cir- 
cun) Sir Henry Carew, maſter of the buck-hounds to Chailes II. 
built a fine houſe, - which now belongs to Mr, Weſton, On the 
fide of St. Anne's Hill, is the ſeat of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, with a capital collection cf paintings by the firſt maſ. 
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ters, and other well ſelected curioſities ;, at the bottom of the gar. 
den, through a romantic avenue, is the grotto, a neat ſtructure, 
finiſhed in 1790. The dairy is lined with white tiles edged with 
green; the dreſſers and ſtands are of marble, ſupported by flute 
green and white pillars. The green houle is very handſome, and 
tupported allo by pillars, it is ſtored with a ſplendid. collection of 
odoriferous plants and flowers, The lawn, as well as the differen: 
parts of the pleaſure grounds are pleatingly interiperſed with |. 
tues deſcriptive of heathen mythology, which have a claſſic effed; 
in fine, St. Anne's. Hill forms a completely charming retreat, 
worthy the reſidence of its preſent honourable owner. On this hill, 
which commands a beautiful proſpeR, is ſtiſi part of the ſtone v 11| 
of a chapel dedicated to St. Anne. Not far from this hill n 
Monk's Grove, near which was diſcovered a once celebrated medi. 
cinal ſpring. It was loſt for a conſiderable time, but has been found 
again. The bridge at 2 was built in 1785, by Mr. Paine. 
It conſiſts of ſeven arches, each forme of the ſegment of a circle, 
and is built of Purbeck ſtone, at the expence of 13,0001... The ori- 
ginal contract was for 7,500]. 

In 1773, in digging a vault, in the chancel of the church, : 
Jeaden coffin was diſcovered, containing the body of a women in 
very high preſervation. The face appeared perfectly fi eh, and the 
lace of the linen found, As the church was built with the abbey, 
in the time of the Saxons, it is ſuppoſed that the body mult hate 
been depoſited there before the Conqueſt, 

To this place Cowley, the R retired; and here he ended his 
days, in a houſe called the Porch Houſe, now belonging to Mr. Al. 
german Clark. His ſtudy is a cloſet in the back part of the houle, 
toward the garden, In this retreat, as Bp. Sprat expreſſes it, 
„% ſome few friends and books, a chearful heart, and an innocent 
conſcience, were his conſtant companions.” 

CHESHUNT, a village, once a market-town, 13 miles from 
London, is fituated in an extenſive pariſh and manor, which were 


once in the poſſeſſion of John of Gaunt, fourth ſon of Edward III. 


afterward of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, natural ſon d 
Henry VIII. and the preſent proprietor of the greateſt part of th: 
manor is Sir George William Preſcott, Bart. 

The manor of St. Andrew le Mot was granted by Henry VIII, 


to Cardinal Wolſey, who is ſuppoſed to have reſided in Cheſhunt 


Houſe, a plain brick ſtructure, a moſt entirely rebuilt fince his tine, 
but ſtill ſurrounded by a moat. The people here mention ſome cu. 
cumilances very unfavourable to the character of his eminence, b"! 
which we do not think it right to relate, without better evidence 
than that of village tradition.. His boundleſs ambition, rpc 
and oſtentation, have fixed an odium on his memory, which it 


- unneceſſary to heighten by the imputation of inſatiable luſt and in. 


human aſſaſſination. This manor is the property of Sir John Shas, 
Bart. See Eſher. 
Cheſhunt Nunnery, the ſcat of Mrs. Blackwood, was a nunnery, 
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i ſmall part of which remains. The inſide of it has been modern. 
ed, and is now uſed for a kitchen the other parts of the houle 
have been built at different times, hut the apartments are modern 
ind elegant. They contain an excellent collection of paintings; 
among which is a remarkable one by three different maſters; the 
buildings, by Viviani; the figures, by Miel and the back- ground, 
by Claude. The river Lea forms a canal in the front of the 
houſe; and a beautiful viſta is terminated by a view of Waltham 
Abbey, and the woodland hills of Effex. 

At Cheſhunt, Richard Cromwell, the Prote&or, ſpent many 
years of a venerable old age; a firiking leflon, how much obſcurity 
and peace are to be preferred to the ſplendid infelicities of guilt 
ambition. He aſſumed the name ot Clark, and firſt reſided, in 
1680, in a houſe near the church.: and here he died, in 1712, in his 
$oth year; enjoying a good ſtate of health to the laſt, and ſo hale 
and hearty, that, at ſourſcore, he would gallop his horſe for many 
miles together. Here is alſo a college tor qualifying ſtudents for 
the miniliry, in that claſs of chriſtians, denominated Methodiſts; 
See Theobalds. 

CHEVENING, a village of Kent, 21 miles from London, in 
the road to Sevenoaks, Here is the ſeat of Earl Stanhope, a hand- 
{me modern ſtructure, fronted with ſtucco. The manor havin 
been in the ſeveral poſſeſſion of De Chevening, Ifley, and Lennard, 
the daughters of Thomas Lord Dacre, Earl of Suſſex, who ſold the 
whole to the great Earl Stanhope, anceſtor of the preſent owner. 

CHEYNEYS, between Flaunden and Rickmanſworth, has been 
the feat of the Ruſſels, Dukes of Bedford, above 200 years, and is 
ſtill their burying place, adorned with noble monuments. 

CHIG WELL, a village in Effex, roi miles from London, on 
the road to Ongar, Here is a free-ſchool endowed by Abp. Harſ- 
nett, who had been vicar of this place, He was buried in the 
church ; and, over his grave, was his figure in braſs, as large as 
the life, drefled in his robes, with his mitre and croſier. This, for 
the better preſervation of it, has ſince been ereCted upon a pedeſtal 
in the chancel, Here is Rolls, the ſeat of Eliab Harvey, Eſq. 
Brownings, belonging to John Sotheby, Eſq. and Woolſton- Hall, 
the reſidence of Robert Bodle, Eſq. 

CHINKFORD, a village near Woodford, in Eſſex, fo agreeably 
ſuuate for retirement, that the moſt remote diſtance from the metros. 
polis can hardly exceed it. 

CHIPSTEAD- PLACE, two miles from Sevenoaks, the ancient 
ſeat of Charles Polhil, Eſq. 

CHISLEHURS T, a village near Bromley, in Kent, 114 miles 
from London, was the birth-place of Sir Nickolas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper, father of the great Viſcount St. Alban's; and Sir Francis 
Walſingham Here alſo lived and died the great antiquary, Cam- 
den, In this pariſh, near St. Mary's Cray, is F — the ſcat of 
Viſcount Sidney; and, oppoſite Bertie Place, are the villa and park 
of Mx, Twycrols. See Bertie Place and Camden Place. 
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CHISWICX. 


CHISWICK, a village in Middleſex, 6 miles from London, 
ſeated on the Thames, near the road to Hounſlow. In the church— 

ard is a monument to the memory of Hogarth 3 on which are the 
following lines by Garrick : 


Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the nobleſt point of art; 
Whoſe pictur'd morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart ! 
If genius fire thee, reader, itay ; 

If nature move thee, drop a tear ; 

If neither touch thee, turn away; 

For Hogarth's honour*d duſt lies here, 


Near this is the tomb of Dr. Wiiltam Roſe, who died in 1536, 
and was many years a diffingmſhed writer in the Monthly Review. 
On this are inſcribed the following lines, by Mr. Murphy: 


Who'er thou art, with ſilent footfteps tread 

The hallow*d mould here Rote reclines his head, 
Ah! let not foily one kind tear deny, 

But penſive paute where truth and honour lie. 

His the gay wit that fond attention drew, 

Oft heard, and oft admir'd, yet ever new; 

The heart that melted at another's grief, 

The hand in ſecret that heſtow'd relief; - 
Science untinctur'd by the pride of ſchools, 

And native goodneſs free from formal rules. 

With zeal, through life, he toil'd in Learning's cauſe, 
But more, fair Virtue ! to promote thy laws. 

His ev*ry action ſought the nobleſt end; 

The tender huſband, father, brother, friend. 

Perhaps, ev'n now, from yonder realms of day, 

To his lov'd relatives he ſends a ray; 

Pleas'd to behold affe ions, like his own, 

With filial duty raiſe this votive ſtone, 


In the church is another epitaph by Mr. Murphy, on John Ayton 
Thompſon, a youth of fifteen : 


If in the morn of life each winning grace, 

The converſe ſweet, the mind-illumined face, 

The lively wit that charm'd with early art, 

And mild affeFions ſtreaming from the heart; 

If theſe, lov'd youth, could check the hand of fate, 
Thy matchleſs worth had claim'd a longer date. 
But thou art bleſt, while here we heave the ſigh ; 
Thy death is virtue wafted to the ſky. 

Yet ſtill thy image fond affect ion keeps, 

The fire remembers, and the mother weeps ; 

Still the friend grieves, who ſaw thy vernal bloom, 
And here, fad tatk ! inicribes it on thy tomb. 
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In the church, in the Earl of Burlington's vault, is interred the 
i"uſtrious Kent, a painter, architect, and the father of modern gar- 
dening. 

in 1685, Sir Stephen Fox (grandfather of the Right Honour. 
able Charles James Fox) bail a villa here, with which King Wil- 
liam was lo pleaſed, that he 1s ſaid to have exclaimed to the Earl of 
Portland, on his firſt v:tit, “ This place is perfectly fine: I could 
live here five days.” This was his uſual expreſſion when he was 
much pleaſed with a ſituation; and he is ſaid never to have paid 
the ſame compliment to any other place in England, except to the 
Earl of Exeter's at Burleigh. It is now the property and reſidence 
of Robert Stevenſin, Eſq. See Grove Houſe, and Turnhim Green, 

CAISWICEK- HOUSE, a celebrated fe it of the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire, built by the great Earl of Burlington. Betore the preceiit 
trodure was raiſed, here was a plain, commodious building, with 
good ottices, but puit of this edifice hav ng been dedroyed by fires 
the Karl formed the pian of the bexutitul villa we are deicribings 
which, for elegance of taite, is ſuppuicd to {urpals every thing of its 
kind in England. Kent was the aichitect, under hs Lordihip's un- 
mechate direction. 

« This houſe,” ſays Mr. Walpole, „ the idea of which is bor. 
owed from a well-kne wn villa of Palladio, is a model of taſte, 
wough not without faults, tome of which are occaliuncd by too 
trict adherence to rules and ſymmetry. Such are too many cor- 
[-ponding doors in ſpaces fo contracted ; chimnies between win— 
dos, and, which is worſe, windows between chimnics; and vetti. 
bules, however beautiful, yet little ſecured trom the damps of this 
climate. The truffes that ſupport the ceiling of the corner draw- 
ing room, are beyond meaſure maſſive ; and the ground apartment 
rather a diminutive catacemb than a library in a rorthern lati— 
tude, Yet theſe blemiſhes, and Loid Hervey's wit, who ſaid ““ the 
houle was too {mall to inhabit, and too large to hang to one's 
watch,” cannot depreciate the taſte thit reigns throughout the 
whole. The larger court, dignified by pictureſque cedars, and 
the clafſic ſcenery ot the mall court that unites the old and new 
houſe, are more worth fceing than many fragments of ancient 
grandeur, which our travellers viſit under all the dangers attendant 
on long voyages. The garden is in the Italian taſte, but divelied 
ot conceits, and far preierabie to every ftyle that icigned till our 
late improvements. The buildings are heavy, and not equal to 
the purity of the houſe, The lavith quantity of urns and {culp- 
te behind the garden front ſhould be ret nchel,* 

Such were the ſentiments of Mr, Walpole on this celebrated villa, 
”clore the noble proprietor attempted the capital improvements 
winch he has completed. Two wings have bien added ro the 
wule, from the deſigns of Mr. Wyatt. Thele remove the ob 
actions that have bete made to the houte as more tanciful and beau- 
tiul than convenient and habitable. The Italian garden dilplays 
the beauties of modern planting z and ſome of the ſombre yews, 
with the termini, and other ones of iculpture, have been removed. 
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The court in the front, which is of a proportionable ſize with the 
building, is gravelled and kept in the neateſt order. 

The aſcent to the houſe is by a gi and double flight of ſteps, on one 
ſide of which is the ſtatue of Palladio, and on the other, that of 
Inigo Jones, The portico is ſupported by fix fine fluted columns of 
the Corinthian order, with a very elegant pediment ; the cornice, 
frizes, and architrave, being as rich as poſſible. In fact, this front 
is ſo truly magnificent, that all who behold it are faſcinated, and do 
not quit the — without revolving admiration. In the portico is 
a fine buſt of Auguſtus. 

The octagonal ſaloon finiſhing at top in a dome, through which it 
is enlightened, is truly elegant. The late arrangement are teſts of 
the claſſic tate of the preſent noble owners; for in this, as in all 
the other apartments, the viſitor may fit in a chair and read, may 
recline on a ſopha and contemplate ; or, if he chuſes to admire (ur. 
rounding beauties, may look around, and wonder at the aſſemblage 
of ſcience and the arts, each ſtriving moſt to pleaſe ; for here is lite. 
rature at cur elbow ; we are ſurrounded by the nobleſt efforts of 
painting; and the ſiſter- arts ſeem emulous to afford the moſt rational 
entertainment, 

By His Grace the Duke's condeſcending permiſſion, we fhall 
give a catalogue of the pictures in the different apartments. 

Dome Saloon. — Rape of Proſerpine; Anne of Auftria, Fred. El. 
deir; Morocco Ambaſſador, in the reign of Ch. II. figure by Sir 
Godf, Kneller, and back ground and horſe by Wyke; Charles J. 
his queen, and two children, Vandyke; Judgment of Paris, Cav. 
Daniele; Lewis XIII. Elde; Apollo and Daphne, Daniele; Libe- 
rality and Mod eſty, from Guido, 

Buftos.— Antinous, Lucius Antinous, a Bacchanalian, Socrates, 
Favitina, Britannicus, Plautilla, Antoninus, Apollo, buſt unknown, 
Domitian, Adrian. 

Weſt Saloon next the Dome. Venus and Cupid, Seb Ricci; Aci 
and Galatea, Luca Giordano; Philoſopher and Wife; firſt Coun- 
teſs of Burlington, Vandyke; firſt Earl of Halifax, ditto ; Pope 
Clement IX. Carlo Marratti; Twelfth Night, Jordaens ; Mrs. 
Roper and dog, Vandyke; Card. Baronius, Tintoret z Beliſarius, 
Morillo; Port: ait of a man 2 length, black cap, ruff, and glove 
in his hand. Ditto of a woman, cap, ruff, and chain round her 
waiſt and in her left hand; Bacchus and Ariadne, Seb. Ricci. 

South-weft Room, painted green.—Inigo Jones, in a round ; fill 
Earl of Sandwich, ditto; Lord Clifford and his family painted in 
1444 by John Van Eyk, called Jobn of Bruges—this repreſents 1 
_ Family with the above portraits, having been part of an c 
ajtar, 

Weft Saloon, next the Draauing- Reom.— Holy Family, Car. NI. 
x :ti;- Mountebanks, Tintoret ; Paſſage of the Iſraelites through 

1 Red Sea, Bourgognone ; Landicape, Gaſp. Pouſſin; Tempta. 
tion of St. Anthony, An. Carrachi ; Landſcape, with fountain and 
figures, Salvator Roſa; Samaritan woman, P. Veroneſe; Land- 


ſcape and buildings, N. Pouſſin; the Preſentation, Giuſeppe Chi. 
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ar; Landſcape and fiſhermen, Sal. Roſa; Woman taken in adul 
tery, B+ſſan;z Dutch merry making, Oſtade; Landſcape and cattle ; 
on copper, Swanvelt ; Romulus and Remus, Pietro da Cortona 
Landlcape, figures and cattle, Boh; Woman trying fritters, Schal“ 
kens; March with horſemen, Vander Meulen; Landſcape, Shep“ 
herd and Shepherdels, G. Pouſſin; a fine ſubject ot two childrens' 
heads, Leonardo da Vinci; Woman feeding children, Schalkens ; 
Jews {courging Chriſt, Baſſan; Flight into Egypt, N. Pouſſin ; 
Lind(cape and buildings, G. Pouſſin; Holy Family, And. Schi- 
adoni z Landicape and figures, G. Pouſſin; Landſcipe and build- 
ings, ditto; Sketch, intde of a church, Vandykez Laudicape, 
buildings and figures, G. Pouſlin ; Huly Family, Pietro da Cor- 
tona; St. John in the wilderneſs, Mola; Woman ſelling fiſh and 
her bs, Gerard Dow ; March, Bourgognone. 

Drawing Room.—Head of a Magdalen, Guido; Landſcape and 
flherine<n, S. Rola; Mr. Kiiligrew, his hand on his dog, Vandykez 
Mary, Queen ot Scots, whole length, Frederic. Zucchero; King 
Charles J. ditto, Cornelius Janſen ; Holy Family, Parmegiano; 
Small Landicape, Vivianiz Landicape, buiidings, figures, and cat- 
tle, Both; Madona della Roſa, Dominichino; Tent and cattle, 
Wouvermans z Landſcape, figures, water and cattle, Both; Con- 
ſtantine's arch, Viviani ; Portrait of an old man ting in a chair, 
furred robe, & length, Rembrandt; Landicape, mai; hawking, and 
horſemen, Wouvermans; Firſt Earl of Burlington, Vandyke ; 
Chemiſt's ſhop, David Tenicrs ; Three ſtatues, chiaro obſcura, N. 
Pouſſin; Mars and Venus, Albano; Painting and deſigning, Guido. 

Dining Room.—Ponte Rotto, view in Rome, Catpar degli Oc- 
chiale z Pope Clement IX. D. Velaſques; Holy Family, And. del 
Sarto 3 Jew rabbi, 4 length, Rembrandt; Rembran, .n his paint- 
ing room, G. Dow; Piazza del Popolo, G. degli Occhialez Holy 
Family, C. Maratti; Small landſcape and Figures, Polemburgh; 
View of Venice, Canaletti; Madona and St. Catharine, P. da * 
tona; ſleeping Venus and Cupid; View of Venice, Canaletti; Sal- 
macis and Hermaphroditus, Al ano; Landſcape, buildings and fi- 
2 Bologneſe; Noah ſacrificing, C. Maratti; Battle piece, 

ourzognoune; Earl of Pembroke and ſiſter, Vandyke; Inſide of a 
church, Gerino; Landicapes, buildings, and figures, G. Pouſſin; 
Marriage of Cupid and Piyche, A. Schiadone ; Ferry-boat and 
cattle, * : 

Gallery.—$utannah and the Elders, P. Veroneſe ; two by Paſſing 
three landſcapes; middle of the ceiling a battle-piece, P. Veroneſe; 
two ſtatues, Guelphiz two ditto, Scheemaker; two children's 
heads, Guelphi ; two beautiful porphyry vaſes from Rome. The 


| other pictures in this gallery are not yet hung up. 


Bronges.— A young Hercules; thiee pictwes of incenſe-lamps, 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Eaſt Saloon. next the Dome. — Diana and Endymion, Seb. Ricci; 
Solomon and Qucen of Sheba, Marco Ricci; Coach and hortes, Sir 
Godirey Kneller; Landſcape, cattle, and figures, Mola; Portrait 
ol a man, 4 length, beard, tured robes, leaning on a carpet, Ti- 

2 tian; 
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tian; a Magdalen. C. Maratti, from Guido; Lot and his daughter 
Rottenhamer ; Sketch of a head, Vandyke; Landicape and f. 
gutes, Viviano, the figures by Michael Angelo; Landicape, figures, 
and cattle, Mola; proceſſion of a dogeſs of Venice, P. Verone/:; 
Chriſt in the garden, Guerch'noz Angels preſenting a glats to 1 
dying Saint, Albano; Landicape, with an Apollo and Satyrs, writer, 
Kc. Sea piece, W. Vandevelde; Head of a man with tur-c-y, 
Baſſan; Marriage at Cana, M. Ricci; Ducheſs of Somerſet, Van. 
dyke; Landfcape, buildings, and figures; View of Florence, G. 
degli Occhiale; Flowers, Baptiile ; the Boy, Seb. Ricci. 

South. Eaft Bed. Room. —Earl of Cumberland, in a round; Yr, 
Pope, ditto, Kent; Lady Burlington, ditto, Aikman ; Lady Tha. 
net, ditto. The tapeltry in this apartment is extremely beautiful; 
it is divided into five compar:ments, repreſenting village amu'-. 
ments, 1ſt. Fiſhery. 2d. Farm yard. 3d. A Fair. 4th. and 5h, 
Harvett. They are Flemiſh, and approach very nearly to firlt-rate 
pamntings. 

Eaſt Saloon. — Portrait of a gentleman, whiſkers, beard and ruf, 
2 length, Rubens; Ditto of a lady, ruff, cloſe cap and breads, ! 
length, ditto; St. Gregorio, Cavedone; Saint zt prayers 3 View in 
Rome (over the window), S. Roſa; crucifixion of St. Peter, Sc. 
Bourdon; Boy's head, Vandyke; infide of a church, Picrino del 
Vaga; miraculous draught of fiſhes, Rubens; Head of a may, 
beard and whiſkers ; Virgin and Child, and Witc Men in friar's h.. 
bits, from Guido; Holy Family; Landſcape, bridge, water, nv! 
figures, Bolognele; Woman and child (over the door); Spaniſh 
lady, D. Velaiques; the Nativity; a maſtery painting, by H. Van 
Steinwick, repreſenting the inſide of the Jeſuits* church at Ant. 
wer p, which, for execution and effect, is not to he ſuperſede], i. 
equilled in this country. Under this picture is a fine table forme! 
ot Engliſh pebbles by the Counteſs of Burlington, during her Lor“ 
abſence in Italy. | 

Coſet next Her Graces Drefſing- Room. —Boy's head, Holbein; 
Cleopatra, L. da Vinci; Earl of Eſſex; Holy Family, G. Pous 
fin; Flora, Albano; Portrait of a man, with beard and whitkers, 
$ length, Rubens; two ſmall Landſcapes, Velvet Brughel ; Hoy 
Family, Denis Calvart; ditto, ditto, 

Cloſet next their Grace's Bed. Room. —Lady Dorothy Boy'e, af. 
terwards Lady Euſton, Lady Burlington. 

Bed. Rom. Three flower pieces, Baptiſt Madame Van Tromp, 
1 length, Bloemart ; ruins of a temple, woman bathing, and ca. 
tle, Rouſſeau; ruins of a temple with fieures, ditto ; Conſtantine) 
arch, G. C. Panini; a man and vale, Benedetto Caſtiglicne ; Ju- 
piter and Io, Franceſco Imperial, 

Her Grace Dreſſins- Rom. View cf Tivoli, S. Roſa; Clit 
and two Diſciples, Michael Angelo; good Samaritan, Bafin; 
Beggar boy eating a pie, Morillo. 

The inſide of the ſtru dure is finiſhed with the utmeſt elegance; 
the cielings and mouldings are richly gilt upen a white ground, 
which gives a ckaſte appearance to the whole z the principal rooms, 
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chair-high, are embelliſhed with books, handſomely, but neatly 
bound, ſo arranged as not to appear an incumbrance, but ornamental: 
the tops of the book-caſes are covered with white marble, edged 
with gilt borders. To mention every particular would exceed our 
limits z we can only add that Chiſwick Houle is a beautitul aſſem- 
blaze of multum in r 

The gardens are laid out in the fineſt taſte; the viſtos are termi. 
nated by a temple, obeliſk, or ſome ſimilar ornament, ſo as to pro- 
duce the moſt agreeable effect. At the ends next the houſe are two 
wolves in ſtone, by Scheemaker ; the oppoſite end exhibits a large 
lioneſs and a goat, and this view is terminated by three fine an- 
tique ſtatues, dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, with ſtone (eats 
between them. The orangery is a charming object. Along the 
ſerpentine river we are led to an encloſure, where are a Roman tem- 
ple and an obelitk ; and on its banks, the exa# mcdel of the por- 
tico belonging to Covent Garden exhibits itſelf, Beſides the ſta- 
tues in and about the gardens, thoſe of Sampſon, a Gladiator, Fau— 
nus, and Venus de Medicis are the fineſt preſervations. The view 
from the houſe over the Thames affords a fine proſpect of the ad- 
jacent country, which, when the tide is up, is greatly enlivened by 
the hoats and barges paſſing in the river. | 

CLANDON, Faſt and Weſt, are two contignous villages in 
Surry ; Weſt Clandon, 26 miles from London, is the manor of 
Lord Onſlow, whoſe noble feat, after an Italian model, is conſidered 
as the beſt family houſe in the county, and is now in the occupation 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, See Hatchlands, 

CLAPHAM, a village in Surry, 34 miles from London, con- 
fiſting chiefly of many handſome houſes, which furround a common, 
that commands ſome very pleaſing views. This common was for- 
merly little better than a moraſs, and the roads were almoſt im- 
p+Nable, The latter are now in an excellent tate ; and the common 
elf is ſo beautifully planted with trees, both Engliſh and exotic, 
that it has much the appearance of a park, 'Thele improvements 
were effected by a ſubſcription of the inhabitants, who, on this oc. 
caſion, have been much indebted to the taſte and exertions of Chriſ- 
topher Baldwin, Eſq. whoſe villa is adjacent; and, as a proof of 
the coniequent increaſed value of property on this ſpot, Mr. Bald- 
win has ſince fold 14 acres of land, near his own houſe, for 5000], 
Among other villas on this delightful common, are thoſe of Samuel, 
Robert, and Henry Thornton, Samuel Smith, and John Dent, 
Eſqrs. and Members of Parliament. Near the road to Wand{. 
worth is a reſervoir of fine water, from which the village is ſup- 
plied. On the N. E. corner of the common, is a new church, 
ereted in 1776, at the expence of 11,000]. but neither in the 
church itſelf, nor in the ground incloſed around it, are any inter- 
ments ſuffered. Of the old church only cne aifle remairs; in 
which the funeral ſervice is performed, when there are any inter- 
ments in the adjoining cemetery. The manor-houle, now a board . 
ing (chool for young ladies, is fitvated near this, and is rendered 
very conſpicuous by a c.rious o tagonal tower. 
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CLAREMONT, at Eſher, in Surry, was the feat of 1 
Holles Pelham, Duke of Newcaltle, by whom, when Earl of Clare, 
its preſent name was given; on which occaſion Garth wrote his 
poem of Claremont,“ in imitation of Cooper's Hill.” It was 
purchaled by the late Lord Clive, who pulled it down, and eredted 
an elegant villa, in a much better ſituation. The park is diſtin. 
yn by its noble woods, lawns, mounts, &c, The ſummer. 

ouſe, called the Belvedere, on a mount on that ſide of the park next 
Eſher, affords an extenſive view of the country. This beautitul 
place is now the property of the Ear] of Tyrconnel. 

CLAY-HALL, in the pariſh of Old Windſor, an elegant cot. 
tage, the property of Mrs. Keppel. It was much improved by the 
___ Mr. Aylet, and is now the refidence of Sir Henry Daſhwood, 

ark, | 

CLEWER, a pariſh adjoining to Windſor, in which is the well. 
built ſeat of Mr. Payne. 

CLIFDEN- HOUSE, the late ſeat of the Counteſs of Orkney, 
at Taploe, near Maidenhead Bridge, was built by George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and came by marriage to the Earl of Oik- 
ney. This ſtately manſion, which had a noble terrace in front, ſup. 
ported by arches, was totally deſtroyed by fire, on the 2oth of May, 
1795, together with all the furniture and paintings, and the fine 
tapeſtry hangings, repreſenting the victories of the great Duke ot 
Marlborough, in which the Earl of Orkney himſelf had a conlpi- 
cuous ſhare, 

Pope has commemorated this place, in the celebrated lines, in 
which he records the wretched end of its founder : 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half-hung, 
'The floors of plaſter, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With tape-ty*d curtains never meant to draw, 

'The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies. Alas! how chang'd from him, 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! 
Gallant and gay, in Clifden's proud alcove, 

The bow'r ot wanton Shrewſbury and Love. 

Or juſt as gay, at council, in a ring 

Of mimick'd ſtateſmen, and their merry King. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore! 

No fool to laugh-at, which he valued more, 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 


COBHAM, a village in Surry, 19 miles from London, in the 
road to Guilford, Here is a ſeat, built by Earl Ligonier, after the 
manner of an Italian villa. The river Mole paſſes by the fide ot 
the gardens, and, being made here four or five times broader than 
it was naturally, has a happy effect, eſpecially as the banks a? 
diſ oled into a lope, with a broad grafs walk, planted on each h&? 
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with ſweet ſhrubs. At one end of this walk is a very elegant 
room, a delightful retreat in hot weather, being ſhaded with large 


elms on the ſouth fide, and having the water on the north and eaſt, 


The houſe is ſituated half a mile from the road to Portſmouth, and 
is ſo much hid by the trees near it, as not to be ſeen till you riſe on 
the heath beyond Cobham. The property of this feat is ſtill in 
the repreſentatives of the late Earl, ſince whoſe death it has never 
been let but as a temporary reſidence. See Burwood and Paine 
Hill, 

COBHAM PARK, 25 miles from London, the elegant ſeat of 
the Earl of Darnley, near the road to Rocheſter, was formerly the 
reſidence of Lords Cobham, and now gives the title of Viſcount to 
the Marquis of Buckingham. The Hall, which with the out- 
houſes is laid to have colt 60,000). in building, is a molt noble ta- 
bric, conſiſting of a centre and two wings; the former the work of 
Inigo Jones. The great hall is ſuperbly fitted up; each apart- 
ment being ſpacious and neat ; his Lordſhip's library is fitted up 
in an elegant ſtile, and contains a well- choſen collection of the belt 
Jiterature. The (tately mauſoleum in the park, is an octangular 
ſtructure of the Doric order, with double fluted columns at each 
angle, ſupporting a (arcophagus. The top terminates with a qua- 
drangular pyramid; over the family-vault is a beautiful chapel ; 
the columns which ſupport the dome are caſed with the fineſt Broc- 
atello marble highly poliſhed ; the painted glaſs in the windows has 
a fine effect; as has a very neat altar-piece of marble. 7 

COLE-GREEN, to the W. of Hertford, the ſeat of Eail Cow. 
per, built by the Lord Chancellor Cowper. . 

COLN, a river which riſes in Herts, divides Middleſex from 
Bucks, and falls into the Thames at Staines. It is thus mentioned 
by Pope: 

Coln, whoſe dark ſtreams his flowery iſlands lave. 


COLNBKOOK, a market-town, 17 miles from London, on four 
channels of the Colin, over each of which it has a bridge. One 
part of it is in Middleſex; the other in Bucks. 

COLESHILL, a village, tour miles W. of Rickmanſworth, in 
Herts, and a part of that county which is inſulated in Bucks, It 
was the birth place of Waller, the poet. 

COMB-NEVILLE, a manof of Kingſton upon Thames, ſo 
called from William Neville, who was in poſſeſſion of it in the rei 
ot Edward II“. Sir Thomas Vincent is ſaid to have built the old 


* This is ſaid to have belonged to the great Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the civil 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ; but this is pro- 
bably without foundation, as Mr. Lyſons, who appears to have 
traced the property with great accuracy, ſays, that after the death of 
this William Neville, the manor went to John Hadreſham, who had 
bel one of his three daughters, £Environs of London, Vol, I, 

ag: 237. 
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manor-houſe, where Queen Elizabeth honoured him with a viß | 
1602, It was afterward in the family of Harvey, with an ancient 
entleman of which name King William would often go a hawking 
in the warren oppolite the houſe, The manor is now the proper'y 
of Earl Spencer. Near the fite of the old manſion (which waz 
pulled down in 1752) is Comb Houle, the reſidence of Major To!!c. 
mache; and not far from this are ſome reſervoirs of water, con. 
ſtructed by Cardinal Wolſey, to ſupply Hampton Court. The 
water is conveyed under the Thames by pipes ot a particular con. 
ſtruction, It is much eſteemed as efficacious in the gravel z is ex. 
cellent for drinking and waſhing ; but is unf for culinary uſe, az 
it turns the vegetables that are boiled in it black, 
COOMB-BANK, the noble ſeat of Lord Frederic Campbell, at 
Sundridge between Sevenoaks and Weſterham, in Kent. It i; 
watered by the river Darent, which adds greatly to its beauty, 
The pleaſure-grounds are laid out with great elegance, which, 
with its extenſive proſpects, renders it an enchanting villa. 
COOPER's HILL, the ſubject of a celebrated poem by Den. 
ham, is ſituated in the pariſh of Egham, on the right of the road 
from London. An ingenious, but perhaps faſtidious critic, has 
obſerved, that Cooper's Hill, the profeſſed ſubject of the piece, is 
not mentioned by name, nor is any account given of its tuation, 
produce, or hiſtory ; but that it ſerves, like the ſtand of a teleicope, 
merely as a convenience for viewing other objects. He adds, 
„There are —_—_ performances which have great heautics and 
great faults: the fun of genius illuminates their mountains, though 
their vallies are dark : but Cooper's Hill has an uniform mals ot 
dullneſs, on which the ſun has not beſtowed its fainteſt irradiation.” 
«+ Should the query occur, How then came Denham to acquie 
ſuch high reputation? Here it can only be ſaid, that he was a mn 
of family and fortune, known in public lite as High Sheriff oi Surry, 
Governor of Farnham Caſtle, and K. B. In ſuch a man nad. 
terary merit is naturally magnified too much; and the centure © 
praiſe of the day is too often confirmed, without examinatio:i, vf 
the cenſure or praiſe of poſterity. Scott's Critical Ray. | 
It would be unjuit not to quote here the ſentiments of 2 ces. 
hrated critic, too rigid, and perhaps too {urly, to be faſcinated by 
mere popular opinion: © Cooper's Hill is the work that conte 
upon Denham the rank and dignity of an original author, He lee 
to have been, at leaſt among us, the author of a ſpecies of compo!- 
tion that may be termed local poetry, of which the fundamental Hab. 
je& is ſome particular landicape, to be poetically deſcribed, with tl: 
addition of ſuch embelliſhments as may be ſupplied by hiſtorical . 
troſpection or incidental meditation. | 
% To trace a new ſpecies of poetry has in itſelf a very ligt 
claim to praiſe, and its praiſe is yet more when it is apparent!y 
copied by Garth and Pope. Yet Cooper's Hill, if it be malicioul} 
inſpected, will not be found without its faults. The digreftions ge 
too long, the morality too trequent, and the {cutiments, __— 
ub 
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fuch as will not bear a rigorous enquiry.” Fohnſon's Life of Den- 
ham. 

Praiſe thus extorted from a critic not unrelu&tant to cenſure, will 
contribute to tecure the fame of Denham, which the charming 
evogy of the Bard of Windſor Forctt alone would have rendered 
unmurtal ; 


Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 

To bowery mazes, and ſurrounding greens z 

To Thames's banks which tragrant breezes fall, 

Or where ye Mules tport on Cooper's Hl ; A 
On Cooper's Hil: eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 

While laſts the mountain, or white Fhames {hill flow. 
I ſeem through contecrated walks to rove, 

I hear (oft muſic die along the grove : 

Led by the found, I rove trom ſhade to ſhade, 

By godlike poets vencrable made: 

Here, his firſt lays majeſtie Denham ſung; 

There“, the laſt numbers fl ,w'd from Cowley's tongue, 


Nor ſhould we here omit the homage of the excellent Poet of the 
Chale ; 
Tread with reſpectful awe 
Windſor's green glades; where Denham, tuneful bard, 
Charm'd once the liſt' ning Dryads with his ſong 
Sublimely ſweet, 


On this celebrated Hill are the ſeats of Lord Shuldham and Mr, 
Smith. See Ankerawyke Purniſb and Kingſwood Lodge, 

COPPED, or COPT HALL, the {cat of John Conyers, Eſq. in 
the pariſh of Epping, was built by his tather, and is a pertedt model 
of convenient as well as elegant architecture. The original houſe 
ſtood at- the bottom of the hill, in the pariſh of Waltham Holy 
Crols ; and here was a private chapel for the uſe of the family, 
which anciently belonged to the Abbois of Waltham Abbey. 
This chapel was decorate'l by the beautiful painted window now in 
the church of St. Margaret, Wellminſter. > | 


CRANBURN LODGE, a feat of the Duke of Glouceſter's, - 


in Windſor Foreſt, has an extenhive prolpctt over a fine plain that 
exhibits a beautitul landſcape. In a ſpacious room are painted, and 
regularly ranged, in large pannels, the military drefics of the difle- 
tent corps in the European armir's, 

CRANFORD PARK, on the N. of Hounſlow Heath, the ſeat 
of the Earl of Berkeley, is an ancient ſtructure, fituate at an angle 
of the park, near Crantord Church. The park is well watered by 
a branch of the river Coln; and, though it commands no variety 
ot proſpects, yet, from the dillribution of the woods and other 
«ccompaniments, it may be deemed a pleaſant retirement, Notwith- 


cSce Chertſey. | 
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— its vicinity to the metropolis, it is celebrated for game, 
particularly pheaſants, which are to be icen in great numbers; con. 
liderable pains having been tiken tor their preſervation. 
CRANHAM, a village, near Upnunſter, in Eſſcx, 16 miles 
from London, was ancient: y denominated Bunop's Ockingdon, and 
Cravenham; it was held by the Petre family, one ot whom told the 
manor to the ancenors of Sir Nathan Wright, whole daughter hay. 
ing married General Ogl-thorpef, at her death Cranham Houle 
came into the poſſeſſion o Sir FT. H. Apreece. | 
CRAYFORD, a market town in Kent, 13 miles from London, 
had its name from having ancienti) a ford over the Cray, a little 
above its influx into the Dar nt. lis place is famous for the 
deciſive battle between Hengiſt and Vor imer; where the Britons 
loſt four of their chief commanders, and were o routed, that they 
fled to London, and abandoned Kent to the Saxons. Somner, 
Burton, and Bithop Stillingflect, have fixed here the Roman nat 1 
Noviomagus. This is however diiputed by Camden and Talbot in 
favour of Croydon—the diſtance however is more tavourable tur 
Crayford. In the adjacent heath and fields are icveral caves, ſup. 
poled to have been formed by the Saxons, as places of ſecurity tor 
their wives, children, and effects, during their wars with the Bri. 
tons. In the church is a fine altar piece. 
CROYDON, a market-town in Surry, on the edge of Banſted 
Downs, 91 miles from London. Abp. Whitgitt tounded an hot- 
ou here, for a warden, and 28 men and women, decayed houlc- 
cepers of Croydon and Lambeth, with a ſchool for ten boys, and 
as many girls, with 2ol. a year, and a houle for the maner, who 
mult be a clergyman. This good Archbiſhop, obſerves Stow:, 
* through God's favourable aflittance, in his own life-time, per- 
formed and perfitted theſe premiſes, tor that (as I myſelf have heard 
him ſay) he would-not be to his executors a cauſe of damnation.” Such 
was the folicitude of this munificent prelate for the ſuccels of his 
foundation, The manor has belonged, ever ſince the Conqueit, to 
the Abps. of Canterbury; and here is a vencrable palace, un which 
the firit prelate that can be traced as reſtdent was Abp. Peckham in 
1278, and the laſt, Abp. Hutton in 1757. In 1780, an act of 
Parliament was obtained, empowering certain truſtees to tell the ol 
palace, and to build a new one at Park Hall Farm, halt a mile fron 
the town. The old palace was fold, purſuant to the act, to the 
late Sir Abraham Pitches, for 2500l. and the premiſes are now 0c- 
cupied by a calico- printer, a tanner, and a pelt-monger. Wha! 
reflections mult this ſuggeſt on the viciſſitudes of our ſublunuy 
ſcene! in this palace, now devoted to ſuch ignoble uſes, Abp. Par- 
ker, in 1573, entertained Queen Elizabeth, and all her retinue, cch. 


2 ä— 


* General Oglethorpe died here, in 1785, at the very advance! 
age of 103, after having lived to ſee his colony of Georgia, n 
North America, which he ſettled in 1732, becoine independent of 
the mother country, 
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ſſting of the principal nobility of the kingdom. This magnificent 
entertainment laſted ſeven days. The pariſh church, which is a 
handſome Gothic ſtructure, contains ſome fine monument; among 


| which are thoſe of the Archhiſhops Grindall, Whitgift, and Shel- 


don: the figure of the laſt, in a recumbent poſture, is a very fine 
piece of ſculpture, in white marble. Here are likewiſe the tombs 
of Archbiſhops Wake, Potter and Herring, See Crayford. 

In this pariſh, at North End, is Oakfield Place, the ſeat of Ro- 
bert Smith, Eſq. and near the town are the handſome villas of the 
Hon. Richard Walpole, Samuel Beachcroft, Eq. and Thomas 
Walker, Eig. About a mile from the town, in the road to Adding- 
ton, is a large chalk-pit, which produces a great variety of extra- 


neous foſſils. See Addiſcombe Place and Haling Houſe. 


D 


PAGENHAM, a village in Eſſex, 9 miles from London, re- 

markable for the great breach made here by the Thames, in 
1703, which laid near sooo acres of land under water. After 
many expenſive projects to ſtop this breach, the land owners relin- 
quiſhed the undertaking as impracticable. In 1714, Parliament 
interfered, and truſtees were appointed, who, the next year, con- 
trated with Captain John Perry, who had been employed by the 
Czar Peter the Great, in his works on the river Don. He accom- 
pliſhed the arduous undertaking in leſs than two years, for 25,0001, 
the ſum agreed upon. 

DAGNAM PARE, in the pariſh of Southweald, near Brent. 
wood, the ſeat of Sir Richard Neave, Bart. 

DANSON. HILL, at Bexley, in Kent, the elegant ſeat of Sir 
John Boyd, Bart. The grounds are beautifully diſpoſed, and 
adorned with a grand ſheet of water,; which, with woods, planta- 
— and agreeable incqualities of ſurface, compoſe a delighttul 
cene, 

DARENT, a river in Kent, which riſes near Riverhead, and 


falls into the Thames below Dartford, Pope thus celebrates this 
river ; 


And filent Darent, ſtained with Daniſh blood. 


DARENT, pronounced Darre, a village in Kent, 24 miles 
fouth of Dartford. Darent originally belonged to the church of 
Rocheſter, afterward to Canterbury ; Hubert Walter, Archbiſhop, 
exchanged it tor the manor of Lambeth, and Henry VIII. confirmed it 
to the newly erected Dean and Chapter of Rocheſter, who are now 
lords of the manor, impropriators of the reQory, and patrons of 
the vicarage. Darent church is of Saxon architefturez on the 
front is carved the hiſtory of St. Dunſtan, a deſcription of which, 
for the latis faction of the curious, we ſhall be particular in. It 
conſiſts of eight compartments—in the 1ſt is repreſented King Edgar, 
who raiſed Dunſtan to the Archbiſhopric. The 2nd reprelents . 

under 
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under the ſimilitude of a dragon, illuſtrative of one of the Saint's cos. 
flifts ; the Saint is repreſented playing on a harp, which, as his legend 
informs us, had this miraculous power, that when fuſpende on 
the walls of Dunſtan's cell, would, without the impoſition of any 
viſible hand, pour out the moſt harmonious ſounds. The 4th repre. 
ſents a centaur, hy which is meant the Evil Spirit, when, with hs 
barking dogs, he inter ruf ted St. Dunſtan, whilſt a lad, hatteninge t, 
a church 'o return thanks for a ſuppoſed miraculous rec: ver y, an 
whom the ſtripling, by brandiſhing his ſtick in the face of the op. 
poling ſpcAre, routed with all his pack. The 5th repreſents the 

orſe on which the Saint rode, miraculouſly ſtruck dead when th: 
voice from heaven informed the Saint, that King Edied, whom he 
was going to comfort in his laſt moments, was dead. The 6th re. 
preſents the Fox or the Wolf, under which forms it is {aid e 
devil tempted him. The 7th has the human form, with the face ct 
a lion or hear; this denotes the ſharp encounter the Saint had with 
the Devil under one of theſe forms, in beating of whom he tri ke 
his paſtoral ſtaff. The Sch is ſaid to apply to an anecdote of the 
buth of King Ethelred IT. who having defiled the ſacred font at 
baptiſm, the Saint prophetically denounced with an oath, as not 
unfortunate through life. 

DARTFORD, a market-town in Kent, 15 miles from Lond-y, 
on the Parent. Here are the remains of a nunnery, founded by 
Edward III. Bridget, daughter of Edward IV. was prioreſs hue ; 
and many ladies of noble families were nuns in this houſe. At the 
<fiolution, Henry VIII. converted it into a royal manſion, au 
granted the office of keeper of it to Sir Richard Long. On his 
death, Edward IV. granted the fame office to Lord Seymour, the 
unfortunate brother of the unfortunate Duke of Somerſet, It was 
granted, the next year, to Anne of Cleve, the divorced wite of 
Henry VIII.; and, on her death, Queen Mary granted it to the 
Friars Preachers of Langley in Herts. Elizabeth kept it in ber 
own hands; but James I. granted it to the Ewl ot Saliſbury. He 
conveyed it to Sir Robert Darcy, who gave to it the name of Das 
ford Place. What remains of this nunnery is only a fine gatew y, 
uſed as a ſtable, ard a contiguous farm-hunſe. Henry VI. fountel 
an almſhouſe at Dartford for five decrepid men. On the 1, 
the firſt paper-mill in England was crected by Sir John Sy. 
man, who obtained a patent, Ind 200]. a year, from Charles I. 
tnable him to carry on that wanut:Gurez and on this river was a 
the firit mall for ſlitting iron bars tor making wire, Here is a church, 
with two church yards; one round the church, and the other vi 
the top of a hill, which is ſo high that it overlooks the tower of tic 
church. The rebellion of Wat Tyler began in this town. 

DATCHET, a village in Bucks, on the Thames, between 
Eton and Staines, The wooden bridge here is decaying ſo lat, 
that it is intended to build one of tone. Below this bridge, the 
banks of the river are enriched with handſome villas, which con 
mand a fine view of Windior Calile, &c. See Ditton Park. 
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's con. DFEPDEYN, near Dorking, is fiivated in a valley, ſurrounded 
legend by deep hilis. In the laſt century, Mr. Charles Howard, who 
ded on ke amuſed himlclf with chemiltry and other phitoſophical fe- 
of any ſearches, planted the level ground about the houſe wich a variety or 
reve. i exotics: The hills were covered with trees on every fide, excepting 
th his the ſouth aſpect, which was planted with vines; and ſome toler- 
ing ty able good wine was made here, though the hill is ſo ſteep, that it is 
y, and difficult to aſcend it: but the vineyard is no more. On the ſummit 
he op. of the hill is a ſummer houſe, from which, in a clear day, the tea, 
ts the over the ſouth downs, near Arundel, may be diſcerned, This ro 
en the m:ntic ſpot deſcended to the late Duke of Norfolk, who pulled 
om he down the old houle, and built a handſome one in its lead. The 
i 1. ochces being conſiderably lower than the houſe, the communication 
d the between them is ſubterraneous. The late Ducheſs was very fond 
ace of of the gardens, and formed here a hermitage, with all the humble 
{ wi: WR requiſites for a holy anchorite. In the gardens, on the ſides of the 
Fr ke hill, are ſeveral natural caverns. The pl eſent Duke fold the place, 
of the in 1791, to the late Sir William Burrell, Bart. whole lady reſides 
unt at here. 
not DENBIG Hs, near Dorking, was remarkable for its gardens, 
laid out in a fingular ſtyle, by Jonathan Tyers, Eſq. the firſt propri- 
nday, etor of Vauxhall, of that name. It is now in the pollciſion of 
al by Joleph Deniſon, Eiq. Among other ſingularities, Mr. 'I yers 
here ;; had contrived ** The Valley of the Shadow of Death.,“ ic 
t the view, on a deſcent into this gloomy vale, was awful. There was a 
„ and hrge alcove, divided into two compartments, in one of which the 
In his Unbeliever was repreſented dying in great agony. Near him were 
„the his hooks, which encouraged him in his libertire courſe, ſuch us 
wa Hobbes, Tindal, &c. In the other, was the good Chriſtian, cala 
fe of and ſerene, taking a ſolemn lcave of the world, and anticipating; 
» the de Joys of immortality. 
+ ber DENHAMI, a village in Bucks, near Uxbridge, in which is the 
He ſeat and park of Benjamin Way, Eiq. Here alſo is Denham Court, 
; OY the property of Sir William Bowyer, Bart. now let to Henry Hug 
ur Hoare, Eſq. 
Wc DENMARK HILL, a fine hill near Camberwell, in the road 
Iver, from that village to Dulwich. It commands ſome pleaſing prol- 
Sp! pe dds, and, on that account, ſome handſome houſcs have lately bec 
1. ta trected on it. 
abo DEPTFOR PD, anciently called Weſt Greenwich, a large town 
urch, in Kent, divided into Upper and Lower Deptford. It is ſeated c 
* the Thames, 31 miles from London, and is remarkable for its 
t the noble dock- yard, in which a great number of hands are employed. 
It has a wet dock of two acres, and another of an acre and a hail, 
ct with quantities of tunber, extenſive ſtorehouſes, &c. Here the 
fait, royal yachts are generally kept; and here is the manor of Say's 
the Court, the property of Sir Frederic Evelyn, Bart. The manor. 
com- houſe was * ſeat of his anceſtor, John Evelyn, Eſq. a celebrated 


natural philoſopher of the laſt century, and the reſidence alſo of the 
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C7ar Peter the Oreat, during the time that he worked as a ſhip. 
wright in the yard, But this houſe (which (till exifts i every wc. 
count of Deptford hitherto publiſhed) has been demoliſhed many 
years ; and on its ſite now ſtands the workhouſe of the pariſh of 
St. Necholas. 

In Deptford are the two pariſhes of St. Nicholas and St. Pau, 
ard two hoſpitals, one of which was incorporated by Henry VIII. 
and is called Trinity Houſe of Deptford Strond : it contains 21 
houſes, and is ſituated near the church. The other, called Trinity 
Hoſpital, has 38 houſes. Both theſe houſes are for decayed pil; 
or maſters of ſhips, or their widows, the men being allowed 20, 
and the women 16s. a month. N. W. of the town is the Red 
Hovle, a colle Sion of warehouſes and ſtorehouſes, built of rad 
bricks, whence it had its name. S-e Watton. 


DERHAM PARK, the ſeat of Chriſtopher Bethel, Eſq. two 
miles N. W. of Barnet, in the pariſh of Hadley, fituate on an emi. 
nence, in a ſmall valley, and ſurrounded, at a little diſtance, by 
high hills. At the entrance of the extenſive park is a magnificent 

ateway, which coſt z000l. 

DIT TON PARK, the ſeat of Earl Beaulieu, in the pariſh of 
Datchet, was built by Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State to 
James I. on the fite of a manſion which had been occupied by 
Cardinal Wolſey. It is ſurrounded by a moat. The apaitmen!s 
are ſpacious and finely painted; and, in the gallery, is a gocd col- 
ary of pictures. The park is famed for its ancient miajeltic 
oaks. 

DOREING, a market-town in Surry, 23 miles from London, 
is ſeated on the river Mole, and upon a rock of ſoft ſandy ftone, i 
which deep celjars are dug, that are extremely cold even in the mud 
of ſummer. An incredible quantity of poultry is ſo'd in Dorking, 
which are large and fine, and remarkable for having five claus. 
Here are frequently, about Chriſtmas, capons fo large, as o weigh 
between ſeven and eight pounds, out of their feathers. This town 
was deftroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt either by Canute ++ tle 
Normans, It is remarkable, that, according to the cuſtom ot te 
manor, the youngeſt ſon or brother of a cuſtomary tenant is heir to 
the cuſtomary eſtate of the tenant dying inteſtate. See Chart Part, 
Deepden, and Denbighs, 

DOKNEY COURT, near Eton Wick, the ſeat of Sir Charles 
Harcourt Palmer, Bart. 

DOWN HALL, three miles from Sawbridgeworth, Herts, i: 
the road to Hat field Heath, in Eſſex, the ſeat of the late Thongs 
Selwyn, Eſq. on an eminence that commands a fine proſpect. Is 
place Prior choſe for retirement, after many years of political in- 
trigue; and in his works is“ Down Hall,“ a ballad, of which 
the beſt line is, 


I ſhew'd you Down Hall: did you look for Verſailles ?” 


Prior, after having filled many public employments with * 
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bility, fund himſelf, at the age of 53, in danger of poverty. 
But his friends procured a ſubſcription for his Poems, which 
amounted to 4000 guineas; and Lord Harley, ſon of the Earl of 
Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added an equal ſum 
tor the purchaſe of this place, which our poet was to enjoy during 
life, and Harley after his deceaſe. f 

„% He had now, ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ what wits and philoſ... 
phers have often wiſhed, the power of paſſing the day in contemp!a- 
tive tranquillity. But it ſeems, that buſy men ſeldom live long in a 
ſtate ot quiet. It is not unlikely that his health declined. He com- 
plains of deafneſs; for, (ſays he) I took little care of my ears, while 
| was not ſure whether my head was my own.” —Our poet alludes 
here to the terrors of an impeachment which had been impending 
over hum. He died at Wimpole, in Cambridgeſhire, the feat of the 
Earl of Oxford, in 1721. After his death, the noble proprietor, 
much improved the grounds, cut viſtas through an adjacent woud, 
and ſometimes made it the place of his reſidence. The prelent 
manſion, a handſome edifice, was rebuilt a few years ago, and is 
now in the occupati-n of Mr, Lovibond. 

DOWN PLACE, the elegant villa of John Huddleſtone, Eſq. 
13 ſiuated on the Thames, between Maidenhead and Windlor. 
The noble bui'dings of Windſor and Eton are here ſeen in a point 


of view which is not to be equalled in any other place. 
DROPMORE HILL, the new- built villa of Lord Grenville, at 


Burnham, in Buckinghamſhire, ſcated on the fide of Woohurn 


Common. Its elevated fituation commands the moſt extenſive and 
varied proſpects. 

DULWICH, a village, in the pariſh of Camberwell, five miles 
from London, celebrated a few years ago for its medicinal waters, 
to which there was ſuch a reſort of company, that the maſter of 
the houle, then called the Green Man, erected a handſ.me room for 
their accommodation. The wells have ſince fallen into ditrepute, 
and the houſe was occupied, for ſome time, by Lord Thuriow, 
The fine waik oppoſite this houſe, through the woods, affords from 
its top a noble proſpect: but this is much exceeded by that from a 
hill behind the houſe, under a tree, called The Oak of Honour. 
Dulwich is delightful for its rural ſimplicity, thus celebrated by the 
Aiculapian bard ; 


Or loſe the world amid the iylvan wilds 
Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unſpoil'd. 


DULWICH COLLEGE, founded at Dulwich, in 1614, by 
Mr. Edward Alleyn, who named it the College of God's Gitt. 
This gentleman was an actor in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the principal performer in many of Shikeſpeare's plays. He founded 
this college for a Maſter and Wardens, + who weie always to be of 
the name of Alleyn or Allen, wich tour Fel.ows, three of whom 
were to be divines, and the fourth an organiit ; and tor fax poor 
men, as many poor wWo.uen, and twelve poor boys, to be ed. 
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eated by two of the Fellows. When the boys arrive at a prop. 
age, they are ſent to the Univerſities, or placed out 1 A 


premium of 10l. is given with each of the latter; and, if they he. 
have well, they are preſented with gl. at the expiration of their fc. 
vitude. Mr, Alleyn conſtituted for viſitors, the Churchwardens of 
St. een 4. Biſhopſgate z St. Giles, Cripplegate; and St. Savion;, 
Southwark; who, upon occaſion, were to appeal to the Archbiſh,y 
of Canterbury, before whom all the members were to be ſworr 1 
their admiſſion. To this college belongs a chapel, in whic!: the 
founder himſelf is buried, The Maſter is Lord of the Manor for 1 
conſiderable extent, and enjoys the affluence and eaſe of the Prior of 
a monaſtery. Both he and the Warden muſt continue unmarried, on 
pain of being exctuded the college. The Warden always ſucceeds 
upon the death of the Maſter, 

The original edifice was after a plan of Inigo Jones, in the 00d 
taſte, and contains the chapel, and Maſter's apartments, in the 
front, and the lodgings of the other inhabitants in the wings, 
That on the eaſt fide was new-built in 1739. The Malter'; 
rooms are adorned with noble old furniture, which he is obliged 
to purchaſe, on his entrance into that ſtation; and there is 1 
library to which every Maſter generally adds a number of books, 
An idle tradition, ſufficiently refuted in the Biographia Britannica, 
aſſigned as the motive of the founder for this endowment, that once 

erſonating the devil, he was ſo terrified at ſceing a real devil, as he 
imagined, on the ſtage, that he quitted his profeſſion, and devoted 
his life to religious exerciſes. An idea has alſo prevailed, that the 
founder excluded all future beneta&ions to this college; but this is 
erroneous, In 1685, Mr. Cartwright, a celebrated comedian and 
book ſeller, in Holborn, bequeathed to the college his collection of 
books and pictures, and l. in money; and, in 1756, a legacy of 
zool. was left to the college, by Lady Falkland; the intereſt to be 
divided among the poor brethren and ſiſters, according to the wil 
of the donor. 

DURD ANS, near Epſom, was originally built by George fat 
Farl of Berkeley, with the materials brought from Nonſuch, when 
that celebrated royal reſidence was demoliſhed. It was dettioyed 
by fire, many years ago, but was rebuilt by Mr. Dalbiac, and i 
now the ſcat of Mrs, Kcnworthy. 


E. * 
EALING, a pariſh in Middleſex, ſituate near the road to Uxbridge, 


about ſeven miles from London. One part of it is calle! 
Creat, and the other Little Ealing. In the former are many hand- 
ſome villas; among which the molt diſtinguiſhed are Ealing Houſe, 
the ſeat of Edward Payne, Eſq. Hicks, upon the Heath, the ſeat of 
Sir William Trumbull (Secretary of State to King William, and 
the intimate friend of Pope) and now the property of Frederic 
Barnard, Eſq. who has conſiderably enlarged and improved the pre- 
miles ; Ealing Grove, which was ſucceſſively the fat of the 1 
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of Marlborough and Argyle, and lately of James Billie, Eig. 
deceaſed 3 Rockwork Gate Houle, the reſidence of I homas Mat- 
thias, Eſq. and a houſe built by Thomas Wood, Eſq. on a nit on 
the right hand of the road from Atton to Hauwell. At little Ea- 
ling are Place Houſe, the ſeat of Cuthbert Fiſher, Elq. and the 
villas of Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. and General Laiceitles. At 
Caftle Hill, is the eleganr villa of the late Henry Beaufoy, Eig. 
now Mrs. Fitzherbert's; and, on Caſtle Bear Hill, is the villa of 
Richard Meux, Elq. 

The old church having fallen down, March 27, 1729, a neat new 
one was ereted, At Old Brentford, in this parith, is George 
Chapel, built in 1770, as a chapel of eale. 

The Sunday ſchools in this pariſh, inſtituted in 1786, by the 
Rev, Charles Sturges, the preſent vicar, have been particularly 
efiicacious, in” conlequence of the perievering attention of Mrs. 
Trimmer, ſo well known by her uſeful treatiſes, tending to increale 
the comforts, and reform the manners of the poor. About 60 
boys, and more than 100 girls are now educating in thele ſchools, 
which are conducted upon a plan that affords great encouragement 
to the meritorious, and is admirably calculated to excite a ſpirit of 
emulation and improvement“. A ichool of induſtey for girls has 
been fone time eſtabliſhed :; at prelent, they are 40 in number, and 
are employed in making coarie ſhirts. A ichool of induftry for 
boys has alſo been lately opened: hitherto they have been employed 
only in combing wool; but it is in contemplation to find them teme 
otuer occupation, which may prove of more ſervice to them in fu» 
ture life, Ste Guanerſbury Houje, 

EDGWARE, a market-town, eight miles from London, on the 
roa (the ancient Watling Street) to St Alban's. The welt fide 
of the ſtreet is in the pariſh of Whitchurch, Ste Brockiey Hill. 

EDMON TON, a village in Middleſex, 7 mies from London, 
in the rod to Ware. Near Tanners End, in this pariſh, is Ihe 
Firs, the {cat of Sir James Winter Lake, Bart. See Buſh Hill aud 
Sout hate. 

EFFINGHAM, a village in Surry, three miles from Leather. 
b*2d, was once, according to tradiiion, a populous place, in which 
were 16 churches. There ave ſtill proofs of its having been mach 
larger than it is at preſent; tur wells, and cavities like cellare, have 
been frequently found in the fields and woods here; and 1; the 
church are ſevera! old ſtalls and monuments, Here is the {cat of 
Gen. De Lancey. 


* Onc ut the regulations is, that every child wh w$acn (at- 
tendan:, an! comes to ichool betore nine in the moruimgy neat in 
perio and apparel, on paying a halt-penny, ſhall receive 4 penny 
ticket. The advantages of this regulation proved to be ſuch, that 
gowns were purchaled tor all the girls who had been three mo mus 
in the ſchool, and clothing tor the boys according to their retpe live 
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EG HAM, a village in Surry, on the Thames, 18 miles from 
London. Here is a neat almfhouſe, founded in 1706, by Mr, 
Henry Strode, merchant of London, for ſix men and fix women, 
The centre of this building is a good houſe for a ſchool-mafter, 
who has the education of 20 poor boys of Egham. Sir John 
D-nham, Baron of the Exchequer in the reigns of James and 
Charles I. refided in this pariſh, and founded an almſhouſe here, 
for ſix men and fix women. Sir John Denham, his ſon, celebrated 
Cooper's Hill, in a work which will laſt longer than even the ap- 
— of that loyalty for which he ſacrificed his family eſtates; 3 
oyalty 


« Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full!“ 


Here alſo dwelt the famous Sir John Doddridge, a very able 
judge and ſcholar, whoſe memory is kept up by the jury which wis 
1mpannelled in conſequence of his reproof to the Sheriff of Hunting. 
don, on account of the meanneſs of the former jury which had hen 
returned; the next lift of jurors, however, ſo far compenſated for 
the neglect, that on calling them over in court, the gravity of the 
bench was invaded by having named Maximilian, King of Toe. 
land; Adam, Prince of Godmancheſter; the reſt were a Duke, 
Ear}, Marquis, Lord, a Biſhop of Buckden, and other ſoun4ing 
names, ending with Knight, Squire, and Veomen. See Ceoofer'; 
Hill and Runny Mead. 

ELSTREEF, a village in Herts, 11 miles from London, in the 
road from Edgware to St. Alban's, is thought by Norden to have 
been the Roman city called Sulloniace, mentioned by Antoninus; 
but Camden and Horfley are of opinion that it was on Brockliy 
Hill, in this neighbourhood ; many urns, coins, Roman bricks, 
Ke. having been dug up there; oi at Penny- well, near Brocklcy 
= are ſtill viſible the foundations of ſeveral walls. See Brockl;y 
Hill. 

ELTHAM, a market-town, eight miles from London, on tlie 
road to Maidſtone, Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Durham, having 
fraudulently ſecured the poſicfſion of this manor, beautified the 
capital manſion, and left it to Eleanor, the Queen of Edward I. 
Edward II. frequently rehded here. His Queen was here delivered 
of a ſon, who had the name of John of Eltham, Peſſibly, from 
this circumſtance, it is improperly called King John's Palace; 
unleſs it obtained this appellation from the ſnmptuous enter- 
tainment given here by Edward III. to the captive King John ot 
France. Succeeding Princes, and particularly Henry VII. en- 
larged and improved this palace; but it was neglected, after Grecn- 
wich became the favourite country reſidence. Our princes often 
celebrated their feſtivals at Eltham with great pomp. One ot the 
laſt of theſe feaſts was held here at Whitſuntide, in 1515, When 
Henry VIII. created Sir Edward Stanley Baron Monteagle, for his 
ſervices at Flodden Field. Part of the flately hall which was the 
icene of thole teaſts, is till in good preſervation, and is me as a 
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parn. The roof, in particular, is ſomewhat like that of Wellmin- 
fer Hall. The large moat round the palace, although the greateft 
art of it is dry, and covered with verdure, has til] two ſtone 
bridges over it, one of which conſiſts of four arches. The farm- 
houſe, in the incloſure, though ſomewhat modernized, or rather diſ- 
guiſed, by plaſter and white-waſhing, was part of this ancient pa- 
lace, Queen Elizabeth, who was born at Greenwich, was tre- 
quently carried thence to Eltham, when an infant, for the benefit of 
the air; and this palace ſhe viſited in a ſummer excurſion round the 
country in 1559. It was granted, with the manor, for a term of 
years, perpetually renewable, to one of the anceſtors of Sir John 
Shaw, who has here a ſeat and plantations, calle! Eltham Lodge; 
but the trees in the park are the property of the crown, and many 
of them were marked for ſale in the laſt ſurvey. In the handſome 
garden of Mr. Dcrrington is a green-houſe, in which were formerly 
kept the exotics of that eminent botaniſt, Dr. Sherrard. The Hor- 
tus Elthamienfis is well known to the curious in botany, On a part 
of Shooter's Hill, in this pariſh, is a loſty tower, erected by Lady 
James, to commemorate the reduction in 1756, of Severndroog, a 
ſtrong fort, which belongel to Angria, the pirate, on an ifland near 
Bombay, This ſtructure, which is called Severndroog Caſtle, is 
erected from a deſign of Mr. Jupp's, and is of a triangular form, 
with turrets at each angle. It is ſeen at a great diſlance, See Fairy 
Hill and Park Farm Place. 

EMBER COURT, at Thames Ditton, between Kingſton and 
Eſher, was the ſeat of Arthur Onſlow, the celebrated Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, It is now the ſeat of Colonel Taylor. 

ENFIELD, a town in Middleſex, 10 miles from London, was 
famous for its chaſe, a large tract of woodland, filled with deer, 
This was granted, by the Conqueror to an anceſtor of the Mande- 
villes, Fails of Eſſex, from whom it came to the Bohuns. It was 
afterwiud anncxed to the Duchy of Lancaſter. When King James 
reſided at Theobalds, this chaſe was well ſtocked with deer; but, 
in the Civil Wars, it was ſtripped of the game and timber, and let 
ont in farms. At the Reſtoration, it was again laid open, woods 
were planted, and the whole chaſe was Rocked with deer; but, by 
an act of Parliament, in 1779, it was disforeſted. Part of it was 
allotted to different pariſhes, and incloſed, when it was found to 
contain 8349 acres ; and another part, reſerved to the crown, was 
ſold in eight lots, at the office of the Duchy of Lancaſter. In the 
town is part of an ancient royal palace, reſpetting the building 
of which antiquaries are not agreed. It was the manor-houſe of 
Enficld ; and either in this, or another ancient houſe, called El- 
lynge-hall, (now demoliſhed) Edward VI. on his acceſſion to the 
throne, kept his court, for five months, before he removed to Lon- 
don, Mr. Lyſons is of opinion, (Vol. II. p. 283) that the palace 
** underwent conſiderable repairs, or perhaps was wholly rebuilt, in 
the reign of this Prince, and moſt probably upon occaſion of the 
manor being granted to the Princels Elizabeth,” | 


One 
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One of the rooms ſtill remains in its original ſtate, with oak pan. 
nels, and a richly-ornamented ceiling. The chimney-picce is ſup. 
ported by columns of the Ionic and Corinthian order, and deco. 
rated with the cognizances of the roſe and portcullis, and the 
arms of France and England quartered, with the garter, and royal 
ſupporters, a lion and a gryphon. Underneath is this motto: 
« Sola ſalus ſervire Deo, junt cetera fraudes—Our only ſecurity is 
to ſerve God: aught elle is vanity.” In the fame room is pre- 
ſerved part of another chimneypiece, with nearly the ſame orna. 
ments, and this motto: Ut ros ſuper herbam, eſi benevolentia re. 
gis—Like the dew on the graſs is the bounty of the king ;** al. 


luding, it is probable, to the royal grant. Among the colle&tion of 


royal letters in the Britiſh Muſeum is a Latin one from the Prin. 
cels Elizabeth, dated Enfield; and in the Bodleian Library is a . S. 
copy of a ſermon, tranſlated by the Princeſs, from the Italian of 
Occhini. It is written on vellum, in her own hand, and was tent, 
as a new year's gift to her brother, King Edward. The dedica- 
tion is dated Enfield, Dec. 30; the year not mentioned, When 
Elizabeth became Queen, ſhe frequently viſited Enfield, and kept 
her court there in the early part of her reign. The palace was 
alienated from the crown by Charles I. and has been ever ſince in 
private hands, In 1670 it was taken by Mr. Uvedale, matter ot 
the grammar ſchool, who being much attached to the ſtudy ot bo- 
tany, planted a cedar of Libanus, now one of the fineſt in the king. 
doin, and meaſuring, at three feet from the ground (in 1793) twelve 
feet in girth. The whole building in front, was taken down in 
1792; and on the ſite of it are erctted ſome (mall houſes. Ihe 
ſmall part left landing behind, (and which contains the id rooms) 
has een new tronted, and is in the occupation of Mrs. Perry. | te 
whole of this old palace was pw chaſed, in 1786, by Mr. Thowas 
Callaway, ſteward of Guy's Hoſpital, of the repreientatives 0i 
Eliab Breton, Eſq. 

Enfield Park, part of this ancient royal demeſne, is the ſeat of 
Samuel Clayton, TM In this pariſh alto re ſeveral villas; pu- 
ticular'y, Four-tree Hill, he feat of the late Edmund Armſtrong, 
Eſq. faid to have been bunt by Inigo Jones; Eaſt Lodge, which 
had been o caſionally ufd by Charles I. as a hunting eat; Welt 
Lodge, and North Lodge, (a three held by leafe under the ctown 
by the guardians of the Duche's of Chandos, a lunatic) the later 
in the occupation of Thomas James, Eſq. ; a large new built houte 
on Beech Hili, the feat ot Wilham Franks, Eiq. and the hand- 
ſome villa of Rawſon Hart R dim, Eiq. late Governor of Bom— 
bay. See Soutbzate, South Lodges, and Trent Place 

ENGLEFIELD GKEEN, in the parith of Egham, but in the 
county of Berks, is delighttully ſtruvted on the ſummit of Cooper's 
Hill, in the road that leads thrugh Windtor Great Park io Kad 
— Among ſome good houles here, is the handiome icat of Mis. 

ervey. 

EPFING, a town in Eſſex, 16 miles from London, The _ 
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kets, which are on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for provi- 
fons, are kept in Epping-Street, a hamlet about a mile and a half 
from the church. The butter made in this part of the county, and 
known in London by the name of Epping butter, is in particular 
eſteem, and ſells at a higher price than any other. See Copped Hall. 

EPPING FOREST, a royal chaſe, extending from Epping al. 
moſt to London, was anciently a very extenſive Füärict, and, under 
the name of the Foreſt of Eſſex, included a great part of the county. 
It had afterward the name of Waltham Foreſt, which has long 
yielded to its preſent appellation. To this foreſt, that of Hainault, 
which hes to the ſouth-eaſt, was once, it is ſuppoſed, an append- 
age. Both theſe foreſts are adorned with many ſeats and villas, 
A ſtag is annually turned out on this foreſt, on Kaſter Monday, for 
the amuſement of the London ſportſmen. See Hainault Forefl, 

EPSOM, properly Ebbeſham, a town in Surry, 144 miles from 
London. Its mineral waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground near 
Aſhted, were diſcovered in 1618, and ſoon became famous; but, 
for many years paſt, they have been neglected, and the public rooms 
are gone to decay, Horſe races are annually held on the neigh- 
bouring downs. The town extends about a mile and a half, in a 
ſemicircle, from the church, to Durdans, the ſeat of Mrs. Ken- 
worthy. There are many fine ſeats in the neighbourhood, beſide 
Durdans; as a ſeat on Woodcote Green, belonging to William 
Northey, Eſq. lord of the manor: Woodcote Pak, the late Lord 
Baltimore's, now the ſeat of Lewis Tefficr, Eſq. and Pit Place, fo 
called from its ſituation, being in a chalk-pit. It was built by the 
late Mr, Belcher, and is a very whimſica! but elegant retirement, 
The laſt proprietor, Mr. Fitzherbert, made great improvements in 
it : the drawing-room, conſervatory, and aviary, in particular, are 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt beautiful of the Kind in Surry, It is now 
the property of Mr. Jewdwine, 5 

ERITII, a village in Kent, on the Thames, 14 miles from Lon- 
don, in this neighbourhood formerly ſtood the abbey of Leſnes. 
See Beiwedere Houſe. . 

ESHER, a village on the road to Guilford, 16 miles from Lon- 
don, See Claremont and . 

ESHER PLACE, the ſcat of the late Right Hon. Henry Pei. 
ham, and now of his daughter, Mits Pelham, is a Gothic ſtruc- 
turg of brick, with ſtone facings to the doors and windows. It 
was anciently one of the ſeats of the prelates of Wincheſter, was 
built by Biſhop Wainfleete, and greatly improved by Cardinal 
Wolſey, when he held that ſee in conjunction with thoſe of York 
and Durham. The whole was rebuilt by Mr, Pelham, in the ſame 
ſtyle as the original, and after the deſign of Kent, except the two 
towers in the body of the houſe, which belong to the old ſtructure. 
In one of theſe towers is a very curious winding ſtaircaſe, which 
has excited the admiration of many eminent architects. 

This noble manſion is ſituated in a low vale, on the banks of the 
river Mole, which is approached, by a circular ſweep, through a 
declining 


* 
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declining lawn. This river winds pleaſantly through the grounds, 
and forms a very beautiful piece of water. On the left, entering 
the park, at ſome diſtance, the ground takes a ſerpentine form ; 
and the heights being planted with clumps of firs and other trees, 
have a rich and bold effect. On a further advance, to the right, the 
_ is attracted by a fine open country. An elegant ſummer-toule, 
tuate on the moſt elevated ſpot in the park, commands a variety of 
rich and pleaſant profpets. Among tie nearer views, are Rich. 
mond Hill, Hampton Court, Harrow oi the Hill, Windſor Calle, 
the windings of the Thames, &c. and, on the other ſide, are Clare. 
mont, and other fine ſeats.— Another building, called The Bower, 
is overhung with ivy, the maſly foliage of which is at once beanti. 
ful and pictureſque. Almoſt every ttep affords a new and plealing 
object ; and, to enrich the ſcene, the river frequently preſents itil 
through the trees, or in full view from an open ſpace; and it is 
* obſcured by the intervention of ſome object, perhaps nat leſs 
picaling, 
Thete enchanting ſcenes are immortalized in tte charming 
poetry of Thomſon : 


Eſher's groves, 
Where, in the ſweeteſt ſolitude, embrac'd 
By the ſoft windings of the ſilent Mole, 
From courts and ſenates, Pelham finds repoſe. 


And the unaſſuming muſe of Doſldey has ſeated the Genius of 
Gardens 


In the lovely vale 
Of Eſher, where the Mole glides, lingering ; loth 
To leave ſuch ſcenes of ſweet ſimplicity. 


The philoſopher too will here find ſubjects of meditation; eſpe- 
cially when he is diſpoſed to reflect on the inſtability and vanity of 
all earthly grandeur, To this place (then called Aer) was the 
magnificent Wolſey commanded to retire, juſt after he had perceiv- 
ed, for the firſt time, that he had for ever loſt the favour of his ſo- 
vereign ; and the great maſter of the human heart has made him 
give utterance to his feelings in this affecting exclamation : 

Nay, then, farewell! 
I have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs; 
And, from that full meridian of mv glory, 
I haſte now to my ſetting; I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. 


The world that had paid him ſuch abject court during his proſ- 
perity, now deſerted him (all but the faithful Cromwell) on thi 
fatal reverie of fortune. He himſelt was much dejected with the 
change, and from the ſame turn of mind which had made him {9 
vainly elated with his grandeur, ke felt the ſtroke of adverſity with 
double rigour, f 
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In full-blown dignity ſee Wolſey ſtand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand: 

To him the church, the realin, their pow'rs conſign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine: 
Turn'd by his nod the ſtream of honour flows: 
His ſmile alone ſecurity beſtows. 

Still to new heights his reſtleſs wiſhes ſoar ; 

Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r 
Till conqueſt unreſiſted ceas'd to pleaſe, 

And rights ſubmitted, left him none to ſeize. 

At length his ſov'reign frowns—the train of ſtate 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the ſign to hate; 
Where'er he turns, he meets a ſtranger's cye; 

His ſuppliants ſcorn him, and his followers fly. 
Now drops at once the pride of awful ſtate, 

The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppreſs'd, 
He ſeeks the refuge of monaſtic reſt. 

Grief aids diſeate, remember'd folly ſtings, 

And his laſt ſighs reproach the faith ot kings. JOHNSON, 


ETON, a village on the Thames, in Bucks, oppoſite Windſor, 
famous tor its royal college and ſchool, founded by Henry VI. in 
1440, for the ſupport of a provoſt and teven fellows, and the edu- 
cation of ſeventy youths in claſſical learning. It conſiſts of two 
quadrangles ; one appropriated to the ſchool, and the lodging of 
the maſters and ſcholars; in the midit of which is a copper ſtatue 
of the founder, on a marble pedeſtal, ercfed at the expence of Dr. 
Godolphin. In the other quadrangle are the apartments of the 
Provoſt and Fellows. The library is one of the fineſt in England. 
The chapel is a ftately ſtructure, pparently by the ſame kand who 
deſigned King's College, Cambridge. At the welt end of this 
chapel is a marble ſtatue, by Bacon, of the “ ill-fated Henry.” 

The ſeventy King's ſcholars, as thoſe are called who are on the 
foundation, when properly qualihed, are elected, on the firit Tueſ- 
day in Auguit, to King's College in Cambridge, but are not re- 
moved till there are vacancies in that college, and then they are 
ealted according to ſeniority; and after they have been three years 
at Cambridge, they claim a fellowthip. Beſide thoſe on the n 
dation, there are ſeluom leis than 300 noblemen and gentlemen's 
lons, who board at the maſter's houſes, or within the bounds of 
the college. The ſchool is divided into upper a: d lower, and each 
ot thele into three claſſes. To each ſchool there is a maſter and 
four aſſiſtants, The revenue of the college amounts to about 50001, 
a year, 

EWEL, a market town in Surry, 13 miles from London. Here 
« ſpring breaks out in different ſpots, and becomes the head of a 


fine 


— 
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fine ſtream, called Nog's Mill River, that falls into the Thames at 

Kingſton. Here are the elegant ſeat and pleafure-grounds of the 

_ Philip Rowden, Liq. and the manſion of Sir George Glyn, 
art. 


F 


PAIRLOP, a celebrated oak, in the pariſh of Barking, and fo. 
reſt of Hainauſt, in Eſſex. See Hainault Foreft. 

FAIRY HILL, a villa at Mottingham, a hamlet of the city of 
Rocheſter, near Eltham, in Kent, was many years in the occupa. 
tion of the late Earl Bathurſt, who greatly improved the grounds, 
It is now-the reſidence of John Randall, Eig. 

FETCHAM, a village near Leatherhead, in which is the fine 
ſeat of Mrs. Hankey. 

FINCHLEY, a village in Middleſex, near a noted common, 
ſeven miles from London, in the road to St. Alban's. 

FITZROY FARM, the villa of Lord Southampton, hear 
Highgate. The grounds are kept in the higheſt cultivation of the 
ferme ornie. 

FITZ WALTER VS, the ſeat of Thomas Wright, Eſq. at Shen. 
field, near the 21 mile ſtone, in the road to Chelmsford. Being of 
an 'oftagon form, it is commonly called the Round Houſe, Mr, 
Wright has formed a fine ſerpentine piece of water in the front of 
the houſe, over which he has built a beautiful little bridge; an!, 
next to the great road, he has erefted two lodges for porters. 

FOOT's-CRAY PLACE, 12 miles from London, in the road to 
Maidſtone, was built by Bouchier Cleve, Eſq. a pewterer of Cheap- 
ſide, after a deſign of Palladio's. It became the property of Sir 
George Yon o Bark, who married Mr, Cleve's daughter, and was 
ſold for leſs than a third part of the original expence, to Benjamin 
Harence, Eſy. The hall is oftagoral, and has a gallery round, 
which leads to the bed chambers. It is enlightened from the top, 
and is very beautiful. The houſe, which is built of ſtone, ſtands 
on a riſing ground, with a gradual deſcent to the water, which, 
from the houſe, appears to be a ſmall river gliding through the 
whole length of the ground; and in that part of the water oppo- 
fite to the houſe, is a fine caſcade; but this water, which appears 
to be ſuch a pretty natural fiream, is an artificial one brought from 
the river Cray. 

FROGMORE HOUSE, near Windſor, lately the ſeat of the 
Hon. Mrs. Egerton, of whom it was purchaſed by Her Majelty, 
who has made very conſiderable additions to the houſe and gardens. 
The houſe adjoining, the reſidence of the late Mrs. Macariney, has 
been taken down, and its gardens added to thoſe of her Majeſty. 
In different parts of the grounds, Gothic temples, rural huts, &c. 
have been erefted. Theſe give relief to the gardens, which, from 
their being a dead flat, would otherwiſe have too great a ſameneſs. 
Nearly adjoining, on the oppolite fide of the road, is a neat * 
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51 the ſeat of the late Earl of Pomfret, as Ranger of the Little Park, 

the within the limits of which it is fituated, Near the houſe is the 
yn, Queen's dairy. 

FULHAM; a village of Middleſex, fituated on the Thames, 

oppoſite Putney, to which it has a wooden bridge, It is four miles 

from London: and to the prelates of that fee the manor helonged a 

conſiderable time before the conqueſt. In the church-yard are the 

fo. tombs of the Biſhops Compton, Robinſon, Gibſon, Hayter, Ter- 

rick, and Lowth. The epiſcopal palace, on the bank of the Thames, 


y of is neither of a very ancient date, nor does it contain any thing re- 
pa. markable: but the gardens have been very curious. They were 
ids, firſt noted in the time of Biſhop Grindall, one of the earlieſt en- 

couragers of botany, and the firſt who imported the tamariſk-tree 
fine into this country, about the year 1560. Biſhop Compton, who 


was himſelf an excellent botaniſt, made them ſtill more celebrated 
by the introduQtion of many new plants and foreſt trees, particu- 
larly from North America. Of thele, the following only were re- 
maining, on a ſurvey of the garden in 1793 ; and theſe may be 
regarded with ſome veneration by the botaniſt, as the parent ſtocks 
of their reſpective races in this kingdom. The girths, which were 
accurately taken at three feet from the ground, are here given, with 
their computed height: 

Girth Height, 


fect in feet. 
Acer Negundo, Aſh-leaved Maple 6 


+ 1458 
Cupreſſus Sempervivens, Uprig\t Cypreſs 3 1 
Juniperus Virginiana, Virginian Red Cedar $3 "6 
Jug/ans Nigra, Black Walnut-tree ve 6 
Pinus Pinafler, Cheſter Pine 10 0 80 
Quercus Alba, White Oak 2x8: 
Quercus Suber, Cork-tree | 10 10 45 
Acer Rubrum, Scarlet-flowered Maple $ 1 4 
Nuercus Ilex, Ever-green Oak | $ ©: $6 
Gleditfia Tricanthus, Three-thorned Acacia, on the 
lawn 3 
Another, near the Porter's Lodge 8 11 


On the ſide of the Thames are likewiſe the handſome villas of 
Dr. Milman, Sir Philip Stephens, Bart. Sir Andrew Snape Ham- 
mond, Dr, Cadogan, and Mrs, Chauncey; and Stourton Houſe, a 


beautiful cottage, the property and reſidence of William Shar 
" the Eſq. See Walbam Green, od, * 


eſty, 

ens. 

has 2 

eſty. AD's HILL, 26 miles from London, in the road to Rocheſter, 
&c. is rendered famous, by Shakeſpeare's deſcription of the frolies 
— A V. when Prince of Wales, and his looſe companions. 
KIs. a " 


alt 's adventure at Gad's Hill is likely to be, according to the 
le, poet's prediction, not only ATT for a week, laughter for a 
month, 
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month, but a good jeſt for ever. The late Sir Francis Head bk 
on the top of the hill, towards Rocheſter, a neat cottage, which hy 
denominated Gad's Hill Caſa; and, on its being licenced for 3 
public- houſe, he directed that the fign ſhould have, on one ſide, x 
rait of Henry V. and on the other, a repreſentation of the tat 
night and his aſſociates, as deſcribed by the poet, Act II. Scene 
4. After the death of Sir Francis, this ſign was removed, and in 
Its place a plough was put up, with the motto, God ſpeed the Plow, 
This change does not ſeem to have been propitious to mine hoſt of 
the Falſtaff; for the new ſign ſoon diſappeared, and one of the rooms 
being converted into a ſeed-ſhop, the motto would be far more per. 
tinent than it was before. It muſt, however, be a ſatisſaction ty 
the traveller to ſee that the ſubject, which has for centuries rendered 
this ſpot ſo memorable, is revived on both fides of the ſign betore 
another public houſe lately erected. 

GATTON, in Surry, 19 miles from London, in the ro to 
Reigate, was formerly a very populous place, but now only a 
mean village. Ever ſince the reign of Henry VI, it has ſent mem. 
bers to Parliament, who are returned by its Conſtable, annually 
choſen at the Lord of the Manor's court, by ſeven eleQors. At 
the entrance of this place from London, is — Gatton Houſe, 
the property of Wil iam Petrie, Eſq. and reſidence of Mark Cur. 
rie, Eq. This is ſurrounded by fine plantations, and commands 
rich and extenſive proſpects.— A mile further is Gatton Park, or 
Lower Gatton Houle, a new and beautiful ſtruQure. This is the 
manſion- houſe, which carries with it the entire property of the bo- 
rough, and was purchaſed by Mr. Petrie of Robert Ladbroke, Eig. 
for 110,000], The approach to this houſe is thonght to equal any 
thing of the kind in the kingdom. From the lodge, which is on 
the © mit of the hill leading to Reigate, the road winds beauti. 
fully down the park, for a mile, amid woods and groves of fr; 
preſenting, here and there, through breaks, ſome enchanting views 
of the country below. From the ſouth front of the houſe, the pro- 
ſpects are rich, various, and extenſive. At the foot of the floping 
eminence on which it is ſituated, is a fine lake of 40 acres, enrich- 
ed with two beautiful well-planted iflands, the haunts of ſwans and 
other kinds of water-fowl. The adjacent country is finely broken 
ape diverſified hy wood crowned hills and luxuriant yales. Farther 

is Ladbroke Houſe, the refidence of Miſs Ladbroke. 

GIDEA HALL, the feat of Richard Benyon, Eſq. near Run- 


ford, was originally a venerable manſion, begun in the reign f 


Edward IV. by Sir Thomas Cooke, whoſe ſufferings, during the 
civil wars, obliged him to leave it unfiniſhed at his death, in 147% 
Sir Anthony, his grandſon, one of the preceptors of Edward VI. 
finiſhed it in the reign of Elizabeth; whom he had the honour d 
entertaining in 1568 %.. Queen Mary de Medicis was lodged here, 


_ Sir Anthony Cooke was particularly 2 in — ut 
Mildred, t 
| lach, 


daughters, all eminent for their literary attainments. 
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in 1637. It was purchaſed by Sir John Eyles, Bart. who took it 
down, and built the preſent ſtructure, which he ſold, in 1745, to 
Governor Benyon. The houſe has been lately raiſed. and enlarged 
by his ſon, Mr. Benyon, who has much improved the grounds by 
plantations, and a fine piece of water, which the * road croſſes, 
over a bridge of three elliptic arches, deſigned by Wyatt. 

GOBIONS, in the parith of North Mims, Herts, ſo named from 
the Gobions, its ancient lords, was afterward the ſeat of Lady 
More, mother-in-law of that illuſtrious character Sir Thomas 
Moe; on whole execution it was wrefied from her by the tyrant 
Henry, notwithitanding it was her jointure from her firſt haſband. 
This venerable manſion, once famous tor its fine-gardens in the an- 
cient taſte, is now the property oft Join Hunter, Eſq. who here de- 
votes his attention to tiilage and grazing. His teams and plobghs 
are drawn by oxen, which is a great ſingularity in this county, 

GODS I ONE, a village in Surry, 19 miles from London, in the 
road to Lewes, has its name from its excellent {tone quarries, See 
Marden. | 

GORHAMBURY, near St. Alban's, a manor, which belonged 
to the church of that place, was granted, at the diſiolution, to Sir 
Ralph Rowlet, who ſold it to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper, 
who built that magnificent ſpecimen of ancient architecture now de- 
moliſhed, and adorned it with very famous gardens. Sir Nicholas 


eldeſt, was forty.two years the wife of William Lord Burleigh. 
She was learned in the Greek tongue, and wrote a letter in that lan- 
guage to the Univerſity of Cambridge. She had great political ta- 
lents, was a patroneis of literature, and diltinguiſhed for her nume- 
rous charities.— Anne, the f{econd, was the lecond wife of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and mother of the great Lord St. Al- 
ban's Eminently filled 1m Greek, Latin, and Italian, ſhe had the 
h-nour of being appointed Governefs to Edward VI. To her in- 
ſtruet ions was provably owing the (urpiuing knowledge ot that 
young Prince. Her tons, Anthony und Francis, were not a litt'e 
indebted tor the reputation they acquire, to the pains taxen with 
them, by this exccilent woman, in their tender years. When they 
g'ew up, they ound in her a fevere, but admirable monitor. She 
tracflated rom the Italian, the Sermons of Barnardine O chim; 
and, frm the Lotin, Bikop jewcl's Apology tor the Church of 
Lnglant;z both which met with the higheſt appraule.—El zabeth, 
the third, was equally happy in improving the auvamages conterred 
upon her; for fuch was her propre's in the learned ;anguages, that 
lic gained the app:aute of the moit eminent icholars of the age. 
dic was firit the Wife of Sir Thomas Hubby, Ambaſſador to France; 
ane, afterward, vi John Lord Rullicll, ton of Francis Earl of Bed- 


| ford, For the tombs ot both her huſbands, ſhe wrote epitaphs in 


Greck, Latin, and Eng!1ſh.— Catharine, the tourth, married to Sir 
Henry Killegrew, was famous for her knowledge in the Hebrew, 
Gicek, and Latin tongues, and tor her ſkill in poctry, 

L 2 was. 
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was ſucceeded by is fon Anthony, at whoſe death it devolved cn 
that glory of our country, Francis Viſcount St Alban's, who 
matchlels talents, deplorable weakneſſes, and merited tall, have been 
the ſubject of ſo many able pens. Foreſceing his fall, he conveyed 
his eſtate to his faĩthſul Secretary, Sir Thomas Meautys, from whoſe 
heirs it paſſed by (ale into the family of Lord Grimſton, wh, 
eretted the preſent ſtrutu:e, 

Here, in 1557, Queen Elizabeth was entertained by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, from Saturday, May 18, to the Wedneſday following, at the 
expence of 5771, 6s. 75d. beſide 15 bucks and two ſtags. Among 
the dainties of the feathered kind, in this entertainment, we oh 
lerve herons, bitterns, godwittes dotterds, ſhovelers, curlews, and 
knots; and it may not be improper to add, that in Mr. Nichols“ re. 
lation of her Majeſty's viſit to Grntey in Suſſex, where ſhe ſpent 
ſome days, we find “ the proportion of breakfait was three oxu 
and 140 greſe!“ 

GRAVESEND, in Kent, the firſt port in the Thames, 22 miles 
from Lon ſlon. The pariſhes of Graveſend and Milton, were iu. 
corporated by Queen Elizabeth, and are governed by a Mayer, 11 
Jurats, and 24 Common Cuuncilmen. It has a market every Wed. 
neſday and Saturday. The manor of Grav: ſend being in the pol. 
ſeſſion of the Abbot of St. Mary la Grace, of Tower Hill, he ob. 
tained of Richard II. a grant to Graveſend and Milton of the ex. 
clufive privilege of conveying paſſcngers to London, on condition 
that they ſhould provide boats, and carry all perſons, at two pence 
a head, or the whole boat's fare at four ſhillings. They til} envy 
this privilege: but the fare is now ninepence each. The boats de- 
put on the ringing of a bell a quarter of an hour: they go to 

on with every flood, and return from Billingſgate with every 
ebb. Coaches attend the arrival of the boats, to convey the pal- 
ſengers to Rocheſter, at 18. 6d. each. 

In x727, the church and great part of the town were conſumed by 
fire. Soon after, the preſent church was ercQed. The town-houle 
was built in 1764. In 1772, an act was obtained for new-paving 
and lighting the tfreets. 

GRAY's THURROCK, 25 miles from London, a mwarket- 
town in Eſſex. The town is ſmall, but pleaſantly firuated on the 
ſide of a hill. Its market-houſe is a good building, on which is 2 
Jarge Seſſion- room, where the petty Seflions are held. The church 
is built in the form of a croſs. Gray's market is he:d on Thus 
day. See Belmont Cafile. 

GREENHITHE, in Kent, a hamlet of Swanſcomb, on . 
Thames, has a horfe-ferry to Weſt Thurrock, in Eſſex. Gr. 
quantities of lime are conveyed hence to London, for build 
and not only the farmers on the Eſſex coaſt, but coaſting vi! 


alſo, from different parts of the kingdom, frequently take in te 


a freight of chalk. Extrancous foſſils are often found unbedc. : 1! 
the chalk. 


GREENSTED, a village near Chipping Ongar, in Eſſex, ve. 
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G RE 89 
mark able for its ancient little church, a plate of which is engraved 
by the Society of Antiquaries, Vol, II. Plate VII. Its walls ae 
tamed of the ſolid trunks of trees placed in rows, and ſeem calcu: 
latcd to endure for ages more, though anterior to the Conqueſt, 
Greenſted Hall is the feat of John Redman, Eiq. 

GREEN SI REET HOUSE, the ſeat of William Morley, Eſq, 


in the pariſh of Ealt Ham, It ſtands about a mile N. W. of the 


church, and is partly ancient, and partly modernized, with an old 
tower in the garden, 52 feet high. This houſe is ſaid to have been 
built by King Henry VIII. tor Queen Anne Boleyn. The eſtate 
has been in the family of the Nevils, Earls of Weſlmorland and 
Loids Latimer, ſome of whom are interred in the church. 
GREENWICH, a town in Kent, 4 miles from London, was the 
birth- place of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth: and here Edward. 
VI. died. A palace, erected here, by Humphry Duke of G ouceſter, 
who amd it Placentia, was enlarged by Henry VII. and com- 
pleted by Henry VIII. but being atterward ſuffered to run to ruin, 
was pulled down by Charles II. who began. a magnificent edifice, 
and lived to fee the firſt wing finiſhed, He alſo enlarged the park, 
wailed it round, planted it, and erected a royal obſervatory on the 
top uf the hill, for the uſe of the eclebrated Flamſteed, whole name 
the hill retains, He likewiic furniſhed it with mathematical inſtru. 
ments for aſtronomical oblervations, and a deep dry well for obſerv- 
ing the ſtars in the day time. On the fite of this ancient palace is 
the handſome reſidence of the Ranger of the park. This park is 
well ftoeked with deer, and affords as much variety in proportion 
to its ſize, as any in the kingdom; but the views from the Obterva- 
tory and the Ogc-tree Hill are beautiful beyond imagination, par- 
ticularly the fo mer. The projection of thele hills is fo bold, that 
you do not look down upon a gradually falling flope or flat inclo- 
ſures, but at once upon the tops of branching trees, which grow in 
knots and clumps out of deep hotlows and imbrowning dclls.. The 
cattle feeding on the lawns, which appear in breaks among them, 
ſeem moving in a region of tairy land. A thouſand natwal open. 
ings among the branches of the trees break upon little pictureſque 
views of the fwelling ſurf, which, when illumined by the ſun, have 
an effect, pleaſing beyond the power of iancy to exhibit. This is the 
fore ground of the landſcape; a little tarther the cye fails on the 
noble hoſpital in the midſt of an amphitheatie of wood; then the 
two reaches of the river make that beautiful ſerpentine which 
forms the Iſle of Dogs, and preſents the floating commerce of the 
Thames. To the lett, appears a fine tract of country leading to 
the capital, which there terminates the proſpect. | 
The church, rebuilt by the r for ereCting the fifty 
new churches, is dedicated to St. Alphage, Abp. of Canterbury, 
laid to have been flain by the Danes on that ſpot. A college at 
the end of the town, fronting the Thames (for the maintenance of 
20 decayed old houſe-keepers, 12 out of Greenwich, and eight to 
be alternately choſen from W N and Caltle-Rifing in Norfolk) 
3 16 
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is called the Duke of Norfolk's College, though it was founded, in 
1613, by Henry Earl of Northampton, brother of Thomas, tou,th 
Duke of Norfolk and ſon of that illuſtrious warrior aud poct, 
Henry Earl of Surry. In 1560, Mr. Lambard, author of the Pe. 
rambulation of Kent, built an hoſpital, called Queen Elizabeth's 
College, the firſt erected by an Engliſh Proteſtant, ſubject. 

At the ſummit of Maize Hill are Vanbrugh Fields, in which is 
a houſe built by the celebrated Sir John Vanbrugh, in imication, it 
is ſaid, of part of the late Baſtile at Paris, in which he was certainly 
confined for ſome time. It is the reſidence of William Webber, 
Eſq: Not far from it are ſome other houſes in the ſame ſty le of 
building, one of which was the ſeat of the late Lord Tyrawiey, 
but is now inhabited by Henry Goodwyn, ſen. Elq. See Black. 
heath, Weſtcomb Park, and Woodland Houſe. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL, was founded in 1694, by King 
William and Queen Mary, for the uſe of diſabled Englith ſean 
and their children, and for the widows and children of ſuch as were 
ſlain at ſea®, 

It is erected on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, on a terrace 800 
teet in length, and conſiſts of four diſtin& piles of building, called 
King Charles's, Queen Anne's, King William's, and Qucen 
Mary's. The interval between the two moſt northern buildings, 
King Charles's and Queen Anne's, forms the grand ſquare, which 
is 273 feet wide. 

In the centre of the grand ſquare is a fine ſtatue of George II. 
by Ryſbrach, ſculptured out of a ſingle block of white marble, Which 
weighed 11 tons, and was taken from the French by Sir Gcoige 
Rooke, On each of the four fides is a ſuitable inſcription in Latin, 

King Charles's building is on the weſt ſide of the great ſquare, 
He refided in the eaſt part of it, which was erected by Webb, after 
a deſign by Inigo Jones: it is of Portland fone, and ruſticated. In 
the middle is a tetraſtyle portico of the Cormthian order, crowned 
with its proper entablature, and a pediment. At each end is a ps. 
villion, formed by four correſponding pilaſters of the fame ori, 
with their entablature, and ſurmounted by an Artic order, with a 
baluſtrade, pediment, &c. Queen Anne's building oppoſite, is it 
a correſpondent ftyle. In the north front of each of theſe two build- 
ings, the pediment is ſupported by two ranges of coup'ed Corin- 


— 


* King William appointed Commiſſioners tor the b.tter car: ying 
on his excellent intentions, and defired the aſſiſtance of his goul 
ſubjects, as the neceſſity of his affairs did not permit him to advance 
ſo conſiderable a ſum toward this work as he deſired. In conformity 
to this requeſt, many benefactions were made in that and the juc- 
ceeding reigns to this noble charity, which, according to the tablets 
hung up at the entrance of the hall, amount to $8,209]. and alter 
ward the forſcited eſtate of the Earl of Derwentwater, in 1715 


amounting to 6000), per annum, was given by Parliament to t11 
hoſpital, 
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thian columns, and the ſame order is continued in pilaſters along the 
building. The projection of the entabla ures give an agreeable 
diverſity of light and ſhade. In the centre of cach pat, between 
thele ranges of Cormth.an columns is the door of the Doric order, 
adorned above with a tablet and pediment. Within the height of 
theſe lofty columns are two ſeries of windows, enhyht.ning two 
floors, The underm it, which are the tmallei, have ruſtic cates, 
crowned with pediments; the upper ſeries, which are large and 
lofty, are adorned with the orders, ond with upright pointed pedi. 
ments. Over thele is an attic ſtory ; the entablature of the Corin= 
thian columns and pilaſters tupports a repular Attic courie; the 
pilaſters of this order, riſing over every column and pilaſter of the 
Corinthian below, between which the windows are regularly dil- 
poled z and the top is covered with a talu:trade, 

To the ſouth of theſe are the other piles of building, with a co- 
lonnade adjoining to each, Thete colonnades are 115 feet aſunder, 
and are compoled of 300 duplicated Doric columns and pilaſters of 
Portland ſtone, 20 feet high, with an entablature and baluſtrade, 
Each of them is 347 feet long, having a return pavillion at the end, 
70 ieet long. 

Ot the two ſouth buildings, that on the eaſt fide is Queen Mary's. 
In this is the chapel, the interior part and roof of which having 
been deltroyed by fire, on the 2d of January 1779, has been re- 
ltored in the moſt beautiful ſtyle of Grecian architecture, from the 
deſigns of the late Mr. James Stuart, the celebrated publiſher of the 
Antiquities of Athens, commonly called + Athenian Stuart,” 

Immediately before the entrance of this chapel, is an octangular 
vellibule, in which are four niches, containing the ſtatues of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Meeknels, in Coade's artificial ſtone, from de- 
ſigns by Weſt, From this veſtibule we aſcend, by a flight of four. 
teen ſteps to the chapel, which is 111 feet long, and 52 broad, and 
capable of conveniently accommodating 1000 penſioners, nurſes, 
and boys, excluhve of pews tor the directors, and for the ſeveral 
officers, under- officers, &c. Over the portal, or great door of the 
chapel, is this inſcription in letters of gold: 

Let them give thanks whom the Lord hath redeemed, and de- 
livered from the hand ot the enemy.“ Pſalm 107. 


The portal conſiſts of an architrave, frize, and cornice of ſtatuary 
ma ble, the jambs of which are twelve feet high, in one piece, and 
enriched with excellent ſculpture. The trize is the work of Bacon, 
and conſiſts of the figures ot two angels with teitoons, ſupporting 
the ſacred writings, in the leaves of which is the following inſcrip- 
tion ; | 

The law was given by Moſes : 
But grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt, 


The great folding-doors are of mahogany, highly enriched, and 
the whole compoſition ot this portal is not to be paralleled in this, 
or pechaps in any other ccuntry, 
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Within this entrance is a portico of fix fluted nurble columns, 
fifteen fect high. The capitals and bales are Tone, atter Greek 
models, The columns ſupport the „ryan gallery, and are crown 
with an enablature and baluſtrade enriched with ſuitable urn. 
ments, Oa the ablct in the front of this gallery is a buſſo-relievs, 
repreſenting the figures of angels ounding the ba p; on the pee. 
tals, on cach fide, are orram-nts cnliſting o trumpets, &c. and, 
on the tablet etween, is this inſcription m letters of gold. 


Praile him with the tound ot the trumpet : 
Praiſc him w.th tringed inttruments and organs. 


In this gallery is a very fire organ made by Mr. Samuel Green; 
and, on ech fide, are tour grand columns; their ſhafts of (caplio)a, 
in imitation of Sienna marble, by Richter, and their capitals and 


vales of ſtatuary marble, At the oppofite end of the chapel ate 


four others of the ſame ſort, which ſupport the arched ceiling and 
roof. Theſe co umns are ot the Corinthian order, and, with their 
pedeſtals, are 28 fert high. 


On the ſides of the chapel, between the upper and lower range of 
windows, are the gaileries, in which are pews for the officers and 
their families: tho!e of the Governor and Liceutenant- Govyernor, 
which arc oppoſite each other, are diſtinguiſſed by ornaments con. 
ſiting of the naval crown, and other ſuitable inſignia, Underneath 
theſc galleries and the cantilivers which ſupport them, are ranges of 
fluted pila ters. The cantilivers are decorated with antique toliage; 
the entablatur: over the pilaſters with marine ornaments ; the in. 
terval between with feftouns, &c. and the pedettals of the baluſti ade 
in the front of the galleries with tridents and wreaths, The tablets 
in the middle of each baluſtrade contain the Hoſpital's arms, aud 
the frize below is carved with a tolia e in the Greck mode. Over 
the lower range of windows are paintings in chiaro ofcuro, repre. 
ſenting ſome of the principal events in the life of our Saviout, which 
are accompanied with ornaments of candelabra and feſtoons. 


Above the galleries is a richly-carved ſtone faſcia, on which 
ſtands a range of pilaſters of the compoſite mode, their ſhafts being 
of ſcagliola, correſponding with thoſe ot the eight great columns, 
and jointly with them appearing to ſupport the epiſtylum which ful: 
rounds the whole chapel. This epiſtylum is enriched with angels, 
bearing feſtoons of oak- leaves, dolphins, ſhells, and other appli- 
cable orraments, From this riſes the curved eciling, which is di- 
vided into compartments, and enriched with foliage, golochi, &c. 
in the antique ſtyle, Between the upper pilaſters are receſſes, in 
which are painted, in chiaro oſcuro, the Apoftles and Evangeliſts. 


At each end of the galleries are concave receſſes, the coves of 
which are ornamented with coffers and flowers carved in ſtone : in 
theſe receſſes are the doors of entrance into the galleries, decorated 
with enriched pilaſters and entablatures, and a group of ornaments, 
conſifting of the naval crown, wreaths of laure}, and 9 
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Above the doors are chcular receſſes, contuining paintings in chiaro 
vicuro, of the prophets Ilaſah, jerem ah, Moles, and David.“ 

The communi-m tale is a ſemi-oval flab of ſtatuary marble, 
near eight feet long. The aſcent to it is by three ſteps of black 
marble, on which is fixed an ornamental railing, repreſenting fef- 


toons of ears of corn, and vine foliage. This table is {upported by 
| fix cherubuns, flanding on a white marble lep of the fame dimen- 


ſions. 


Above is a painting Ly Weſt, in a ſuperb carved and gilt frame, 
repreſenting the Pretervation ot St. Paul from ſhipwreck, on the 
illand ot Melita. ] 

This picture is 25 feet high, and 14 wide, and conſiſts of three 
principal groups. The firit, which is at the lower part, repreſents 
the mariners and priſoners bringing on ſtore the various articles 
which have been preſerved from the wreck : near theſe is an elegant 
figure, ſuppoſed to be a Roman lady of distinction, claſping with 
affect ion an urn, containing the afhes of her deceaſed huſband, who 
had tallen in the wars of judea. Before her is an aged, infirm man, 
who, being unable to aſſiſt himſelf, is carried in the arms ot two ro- 
buſt young men. 

In the middle part of the piece is the principal group, conſiſting 
of St. Paul, ſhaking into the fire the viper that had fanened on his 
hand, the brethren who accompanied him, his friend the centurion, 
and a band of Roman ſoldiers with their proper inſig nia. 

The figures above theſe, on the ſummit of the rocks, form the 
third group, and conſiſt ot the hoſpitable iſlanders lowering down 
fuel and other necc{{ari-s for the relief of the ſufferers, 

The ſca and wrecked ſhip appear in the back-ground, and com- 
bine to exhibit a ſcene that cannot fail of having a proper effect on 
the minds of ſeafaring men, and of impreſſing them with a due ſenſe 
of their paſt preſervation, and their prelent comfortable ſituation 
and ppt in this noble alylum for naval misfortunes and naval 
worth. 

On either ſide of the arch which terminates the top of this picture, 
are angels of latuary marble, as large as life, by Bacon; one bear- 
ing the croſs, the other the emblems of the euchariit. I his excel- 
lent combination of the works of uit is terminated above, in the 
legment between the great coi nice and ceiling, by a paintung of the 
Aſcennon, deſigned by Weſt, and execute by Rebecca, in chiaro 
oſcuro; forming the lait ot the ſeries of paintings of the lite of 
our Saviour which tu:round the chapel. 

The middle of the aiſle, and the ſpace round the organ gallery, 
are paved with black and white marble, in golochi, frets, and other 
ornaments ; having, in the centie, an anchor and ſcaman's compals, 

lhe pulpit is on a circular plan, lupported by ſix fluted columns 
of lime tree, with an entablature above, richly carved, and of the fame 
material, In the ſix inter-columns are the following alto-relievos, 
taken trom the Acts of the Apoſiles, and executed atter deſigns by 

Welt; The Converfion cf St, Paul; Cornelaus's Viſion; "ou * 
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leaſed from Priſon by the Angel; Elymas ſtruck blind; St. Paul 


* at Athens, and converting Dionyſius the Arecopagite ; and 
aul before Felix, | 

The reader's deſk is formed on a ſquare plan, with columns at 
the four corners, and the entablature over them ſimilar to thoſe of 
the pulpit: in the four inter-columns are alſo alto-relievos of the 
41 Daniel, Micah, Zechariah, and Malachi, copied after de. 
igns by the ſame artiſt, 

The following paiotings, in chiaro oſcuro, relative to our $3. 
viour, are placed over the lower windows. 

The firit four of the ſeries, painted by De Bruyne, are at the caſt 
end of the fouth fide of the chapel, and reprelent the Nativity; the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherils; the Magi worſhipping ; the 
Flight into Egypt. 

The four which follow on the ſame ſide, are by Catton, and re. 
preſent St. John baptizing; the calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew; 
our Saviour preaching from a Ship to the people on ſhore; the 
ſtiiling of the Tempelt. 

The four at the weſt end of the north fide are by Milburne, 
and repreſent our Saviour walking on the ſea, and ſaving Peter trom 
hnking ; the Blind Man cured; Lazarus raiſed from the Dead; the 
Transfiguration. 

The next four on the ſame fide are. by Rebecca, and repreſent the 
Lord's Supper; our Saviour carried before Pilate z the Crucifixion; 
the Reſurrection. 

The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts in the receſſes between the upper 
windows, and the four Prophets in the circles above tlie gallery 
doors, are after the defigns of Weſt. | 

King William's Building, oppyſite to Queen Mary's, contains 
the great hall, which is 106 feet 3 56 wide, and 50 high. It 
was painted by Sir James Thornhill. In the cupola of the veſti- 
bule is a compals with its proper points duly bearing: in the cov- 
ings are the four wins in aito-rehevo. Eurus, the Eaſt Wind, 
riſing out of the caſt, with a lighted torch in his right hand, as 
bringing light to the ca th, ſeems, with his left hand, to puil; the 
morning ſtar out of the fir nament, the demi-figures and boys which 
form. the group, ſewing the morning dew that falls before hun. 
Auſter, the douch Wind, his wings dropping water, 1s prefling 
forth rain from a bag, ihe little i oys near him throwing abut 
thunder and lightning Zephyrus, the Welt Wind, is +ccum pi: 
nied by little Zephyrs, with baſkets of flowers, icattering then 
around: the figure playing on the flute denotes the plcalure vl de 
ſpring. Boreas the North Wind, has dragons* wings, denoting Vs 
fry? his boiſterous companion, fi nging about hail-ttones, hes, 
&c. Over the three doors are large oval tables, with the names, . 
gold letters, of luch beyetattors as have given 109], or upward, t. 
ward the building; among the molt cunliderable of which wei: 
King William, who gave 19,500l. Queen Anne, 64721. John de! 
Fountain, Eiq. 2900. Robert Oſbolaon, Elq. 20,0001, Sir Joba 
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ſides of which are adorned with diffrent pairings. 
| of the ceiling is repreſented Que n Anne and Prince George of 
| Denmark, with emblematical fi ures. 
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Cropley, and Mr. Evelyn, 2o0ool. each. John Evelyn, E{q. 1000l, 


# Each table is atteniled by two charity boys, as if carved in white 


marble, fitting on great corbels, pointing up to th» figure ot Cha. 
rity, ia a niche, intimating that what money is given there is for 


E their ſupport. 


This veſtibule leads into the ſaloon or grand hall, on the ceiling 


| of which are the portraits of King William an Qucen Mary fur- 


rounded by the cardinal virtues, & The other decorations of 


this ſaloon are correſpondent to the magnih--nce vi the ceiling. 


From this ſaloon we afcend into th. upper hi], the ceiling and 
In tic centre 


In the four corners are the arms of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, between which are the four quarters of the world, 
with the emblems and productions of each. 

On the left hand, as we enter, is a paim'iny in imitation of haſſo. 
relievo, repreſenting the Landing of the Prince of Orange Over 
the chimney, is the Landing of Grorge I. at Greenwich, At the 
farther end are the portraits cf George I. and his tamily, with 
many emblematical figures ; amon” winch the painter has introduced 
his own portrait; and, on the right an left of the entrance, are 
paintings repreſenting the Public Weal and Public Safety. 

This celebrated work was begun in 1708, and completed in 1727. 


It colt 6685] at the rate of 31. per yard for the ceiling, and 11. per 
| yard for the ſides. 


Out of all that is given for ſhewing the Hall, only three-pence 


in the pound is allowed to the perſon who ſhews it: the relt makes 


an excellent fund for the maintenance of not leſs than twenty poor 
boys, the ſons of flain or diſabled mariners ; and out of this fund 
the boys are entirely provided for, and taught ſuch a ſhare of ma- 
thematical learning as may fit them out to the ſca ſervice, 

King William's Building, and Queen Mary's, are each ſur. 


mounted by a dome, the tambour of which is tormed by a circle of 


columns duplicated, of the Corinthian order, with four project ing 
groups of columns at the quoins. The attic above is a circle with. 


out breaks, covered with the dome, and terminated by a turret, 


In King Charles's Building, adjoining to the Governor's apart. 
ment, is the council-room, in which are the following portraits: 
viz, George II. by Shackleton; King William, Kneller ; Queen 
Mary, ditto; the late Earl of Sandwich, Gainſborough ; Edward, 
firſt Earl of Sandwich, Lely ; Viſcount Torrington, a half length, 
and another, a whole length, Daviſon; Robert Oſbolſton, Elq, 
Dugard ; Admiral Sir John Jennings, Richardſon ; Captain Cle. 
ments, Lely; and the head of a venerable old man, ſaid to have 
been the firſt penſioner admitted into this hoſpital. 

Near the hoſpital are the infirmary and fchools, two commodious 
brick buildings, defigned by the late Mr. Stuart. 

For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in the royal 

navy, 
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navy, and in the ſervice of the merchants, pays ſix pence 3 
month, | 

There are near 2000 old or diſabled ſeamen in this hoſpital ; and 
100 boys, the ions of ſeamen, are inſtructed in navigation, and bred 
up for the ſervice of the royal navy: but there are no out- penſion. 
ers. Each of the mariners has a weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, 
weighing 16 ounces each; three pounds of beef, two of mutton, 2 
pint of peaſe, a pound and a quarter of cheeſe, two ounces of but. 
ter, 14 qua-ts of beer, and 18. tobacco money: the tobacco money 
of the boatſwains is 28. 6d. a week each; that of the mates 18. 64. 
and that of the other officers in proportion to their rank: beſile 
which, each common penſioner receives, once in two years, a ſuit 
of blue, a hat, three pair of ſtock inęs, two pair of ſhoes, five neck. 
cloths, three ſhirts, and two nightcaps. 

This hoſpital has about roo Governors, compoſed of the nobi- 
lity, and great officers of ſtate. The principal officers of the 
houſe with their annual ſalaries, are, th- Mader, 1000l. Lieuwute- 
nant-Governor, 3ool. Treaſurer zool. three Captains, each 200l, 
ſix Lieutenants, each 100}. two Chaplains, each 100l. a Phyſician 
and Surgeon, each 2ool. a Clerk of the Checque, 100l. Auditor, 
10cl, 

GROVE, near Watford, the ſeat of the Earl of Clarendon. 
The late Earl greatly improved the houſe and park. 

GROVE, a curious thatched cottage, the late romantic retreat of 
J. Bocket, Eſq. at the foot of Box-hill, near Mickleham, ſituated 
in a dell, almoſt obſcured from fight by the luxuriant foliage of the 
trees which overſpread it on every fide. It is much frequented by 
ſtrangers, who — the taſte of Mr. Reeves, the original pro- 
jector. Art has been ſucceſsfully employed to improve the natural 
beauties of this ſequeſtered ſpot. After viſiting circuitous walks 
which deceive in their length, the whole being contrived to cover 
only a ſmall piece of ground, the following lines, deſcriptive ot the 


— by Mrs. Knowles, relict of Dr. Knowles, appear on a ſcat 
urrounding one of the trees ; 


Come, gentle wanderer! fit and reſt, 
No more the winding maze purſue: 
Art thou of ſolitude in queſt ? 
Pauſe here —and take a ſolemn view. 


Behold this ſpirit-calming vale; _ 
Here ſtillneſs reigns —tis ſtillneſs all; 
Unleſs is heard ſome warbling tale, 
Or diſtant ſound of water-fall. 


The letter'd ſtone, the Gothic gate, 
The hermit's long forſaken cell, 

Warn thee of thy approaching fate 
Oh! fear to dic not living well! 


But 
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But if in virtue thou increaſe, 
Thou'lt bear life's ills, nor fear to die; 
Then ev'ry breeze will waft thee peace, 
And foretaſte ſweets of promis*&joys ! 


M. K. 1782. 


The preſent reſident at the Grove is George Barclay, Eſq. 

GROVE HILL, the beautifully romantic leat of Dr. Lettſom, 
at Camberwell. The houſe is a plain ſtructure—the front, orna- 
mented with three emblematical figures, in alto relievo, repreſcnting 


Thora holding in each hand a feſtoon of flowers, the right reiling on 


a pedeſtal. On the outſide wall of the library, which torms 
the welt wing, are four boys in alto relievo, perſonify ing the 
ſcaſons, with their appropriate diſtinctions: on the oppoſite wing, 
in the fame workmanſhip, appear the Arts, Commerce, Peace, and 
Plenty, the Woollen Manutucture, the Sovereignty of the Laws, 
Truth, and Prudence. In the centre ot the building is a tablet, 
on which the great Pyramid of Egypt is ſeen at a diſtance, and 
forms the back ground, which is {kirted by a palm. The principal 


| figure the Iſis of Sais, or Nature, is attended on each tide with a 


Sphinx. emblematic of Myltery ; under the Iſis is a ſerpent, repre- 
lenting Eternity, in a ci cular form, including a Greek inſcription, 
ſignifying, “ I am whatever is, or has been, and will be; and no 
mortal has hitherto drawn aſide my veil.” The library is divided 
into 16 compartments, over each of which is a buſt of the follow. 
mg diſtinguiſhed perionages : John Weſley, Dryden, Addiſon, 
pott, Dr. Stukeley, Hogarth, dir Iſaac Newton, Locke, Bacon, 
Voltaire, Milton, Raleigh, Boyle, Franklin, Sydenham, Fother- 
gill, and Mead. In this ſpacious room, which is 40 feet in length, 
and 20 in breadth, is an original painting of the defeat of the Spa. 
nith Armada, which, ſince the conflag ration of Cowdry Houle, is 
ſuppoſed to be the only repreſentation of that intereſting event, 
The cabinets contain various {ubjects of natural hillory, as ſhells 
inlets, dreſſes of various nations, &c. Ihe ſpecimens of woud 
and of amber are, perhaps, uncqualled. 

The muicum poſleſſes a collection of medals, coins, ores, ard 
minerals. In an adjoining room are contained petritattions and 
toilils, and matchleſs ſpecimens of the cornu ammonis. 

Behind the dwelling houſe is the garden, and adjoining to the 
upper ſhrubbery is a ſinall bowling green, terminating with a ſtatue 
o' Urania ſupporting a globe and dial, with this inſcription: 

Poſt eſt occalio calva. 


Parallel with this ſtatue is a group of figures repreſenting the 
Fates; on the back ground rites Hygeia, near a column entwined 
by a ſerpent, emblematic ot the healing art; ſhe flays the hand of 
the Fate Atropos from the divition o the thread of life, Behind 
this group appear cedars of Libanus; near Atropos is the herbs 
ſavine and deadly nightſhade, and at the fret of :lygeia flouriſhes 
the arbor viiz. It is to be recolle&ted, that this group was 
crected on one of the Doctor's ſons coming ot age. 

At 
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At the entrance of the kitchen garden is a ſtatue of Flora, on ib: 
pedeſtal of which are the following inſcriptions : On the front, 


Non caninus Surdis, 
Omnia reſpondet 
FLORA. 


On the other fide of the pedeſtal is inſcribed, 


Arbitrium in Dea 
Floris habe. 


Through the arbuſtum, a walk of conſiderable length is cariicd 
under the ſhade of nearly 100 fruit trees. This walk leads to an 
open portico ſupported by eight ſmall columns; in the centre of this 
building is a fine piece of marble ſtatuary, repreſenting Cupil 
aſleep; near a reſervoir of water, ornamented with weeping wil. 
lows, fruit trees, and evergreens. 

From the portico the arbuſtum is continued to the Temple of the Sy. 
bils. The deſign was f.rſt taken from a model in cork, of the 
Temple at Tivoli. This temple, inſtead of Corinthian pillars, i; 
ſupported on the tiunks or ſhafts of 18 oak trees, covered with their 


natural barks, and their branches a little cropped :—round each ot 


theſe trunks, ivy, virgin's bower, honeyſuckle, and vines, entwire 
their foliage and flowers in feftoons. The outſide of the baſe is cr. 
namented with buſts, in ſtatuary marble, of Ceres, Pomona, Clco. 
patra, Marc Antony, Alexander, and various others. 

Here likewiſe are preſerved the mechanical inſtruments of the late 
Mr. Ferguſon, with which he ſo clearly explained his inſtructive 
lectures. Among theſe are interſperſed many ſpecimens of nn. 
twal hiſtory, and inſtruments of the arts of rude nations; and 
likewiſe the following models in cork by Dubourg : 

Temple of Fortune, Rome; Temple of Sybils, Tivoli; Tri- 
umphal Arch of Titus, Rome; Virgil's Tomb at Pauſilipo, near 
Naples; Plautius's Sepulchre, near Tivoli; Sepulchre of the Scipio 
Family; Sepulchre of Horatii and Curiatii, Rome; Temple of 
Health, Rome. 

The apiary is ſituated near the temple. It conſiſts of 64 hives, 
each of which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſome kingdom er 
independent nation, beginning with the N. of Europe, and includ. 
ing in the ſame manner Aſia, Africa, and America; ſo that a kind 
of hiſtory of the world is exhibited in the habitations of the indul- 
trious bee, 

Shakeipeare's walk leads from a canal about 200 feet long, ſhade! 
with cedars of Libanus, pines, and ſhrubs. At one end of the 
canal is a reeded ſhell, ſupported by the trunks of oaks, ſimilar to 
thoſe of the temple: at the oppoſite extremity a ſmall itream « 
water falls into the canal through a vale, on which leans a Naiad, in 
ornamental ſtone. The original well, forming this ſheet of water, 


— 
+ 


gives the name of Camberwell to the village. At the lower end of 
the walk is a ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, under a thatched ſhed, of 
pot. 
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ported by the trunks of eight oak trees, bearing feſtoons of the 
tolizge of climbing ſhrubs z and facing the ſtatue is a ſmall pond 


wel. ſtored with fiſh. | 
A continuation of Shakeſpeare's walk leads to the cottage and 


E fountain. The former is ſupported by the trunks of 18 oaks, en- 


* 


twined with climbing evergreens, in the manner ot the Sybil's tem- 
ple. Within this range ot oak columns is the ſitting room, which, 
in conſequence of its dimenſions, admits of a walk between it and 
the oaken colonnade : on each fide of the entrance are two gritans, the 
ſupporters of the city arms, which were removed hither when Guiid- 
hall was new fronted in 1790. Over the cottage door is a beautitul 
ſculptured tablet, repreienting Acts and Galatea, in alto relievo. 
Fronting the cottage is a ſheet of water or feſervoir, ſupplied by 
pipes under ground from the canal; the water paſſing through the 
centre ot a ba lon of Poitland ſtone, rites ina fountain, which tailing 


again into this relervoir, prelerves it in continual agitation. 


In the front of the cottage, facing the reſervoir, is a beautiful 
ſtatue, by Locatelli, of Venus riſing from the ſea. 


« Such are the ſoft enchanting ſcenes diſplay'd, 

« In all the blended charms of light and ſhade, 

« At Camberwell's fair grove, and verdant brow, 

% The lovlieſt Surry's ſwelling hills can ſhow.” 
MauRiICE. 


It has been aſſerted that on this ſpot George Barnwell murdered 
his uncle, which gave birth to Lillo's tamous tragedy, 

We are indebted for much of the above informatzon tothe Rev. 
Mr. Maurice's elegant poem called Grove Hill. 

GROVE HOUSE, the beautiful villa ot Mrs. Luther, at Chiſ- 
wick, ſeated on the Thames, in a very defirable and ſequeſtered 
ſpot. The premiſes, containing 80 acres, are incloled within a 
brick wail, The paddock abounds with a great number of old 
walnut-trees, and Spaniſh cheſnuts, the truit of which has been 
known to produce Sol. a year. 

GKOVE HOUSE, the ſcat of Philip Godlall, Eſq. on an emi- 
nence on the verge of Hampttcal Heath, with pleature-grounds, 
and a terrace that commands a dcligt.ctul profpect. 

GROVE HOUSE, the feat ot Lady Dowager Onſlow, at Old 
Windtor, built by Mr. Bateman, uncle to the preſent Lord Bate- 
man, This gentleman made it a point, in his travels, to take no- 
tice of every thing that pleaſed him in the monaſteries abroad; and, 
cn his return to England, he built this houſe z the bed-chambers of 
which he conti ived like the cells of munks, with a refectory, and 
every other appendage of a monaſtery, even to a cemetery, and a 
cothn, inſcribed with the name of a ſuppolitious ancient biſhop, 
dome curious Gothic chairs, bought at a ſale of the curioſitics in 
this houſe, are now at Strawberry Hill. 

GUNNERSBURY HOUSE, late a noble ſeat, in the pariſh of 
Ealing, in Middleſex, was built for the celebrated Serjeant May - 


K 2 nard, 


me 
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nard*, in 1663, by Webbe, a pupil of In'go Jones, In 17211, it 
was purchaſed for the late Princels Amelia, after whoſe death j 
was ſold, in 1788. The materials have been fold by auction, and 
the houſe is about to be pulled down, 


H 


PP ACKNEY, a large and populous village to the N. E. of Lon. 

don, 'The pariſh has ſeveral hamlets, among which are Upper 
and Lower Clapton on the north; Dorleſton, Shack lewell, and 
Kingiton, on the weſt; and Homerton on the caſt. The preſent 
pariſh church is an old Gothic ſtructure. Adjoining to the church. 
yard, a new one, on a Jarger ſcale, was begun, in 1791, in purſu. 
ance of an act of Parliament for that purpoſe. It is a fine mo. 
dern ſtructure. 

On the 8. tide of the church- yard was an ancient manſion, many 
years a boarding ſchool] for young ladies. In one of the windows 
were the arms of James I. Charles I. the Elector Palatine, and the 
Duke of Holſtein, brother of Queen Anne of Denmark. Thi: 
arms, it is conjettur-d, were placed there, to commemorate ſome 
entertainment g.ven to theſe illuſtrious perſonages. This houſe be. 
Jongel, in the reign of Charles II. to Sir Thomas Vyner, ſon of 
the Sir Robert Vyner, of whoſe familiarity with that Monarch, 3 
4s pleatant ſtory is told in the Speftator, No. 462. It was entirely 
demoliſhed a few years ago. 

At that period when the reſidences of our Princes and Nobility 
were ſcattered over the metropolis and its environs. Hackney ws 
diſtinguiſhed by capital manſions. At Clapton is Brooke Houſe, 
formerly the ſeat of a nobleman of that name, now a receptacle tor 
lunatics. An ancient houſe in Weil-Street, let in tenements to 
poor people, and called St. John's Palace, is ſuppoſed to have been 
the reſidence of the prior of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem. 

A ipacious manſon, at the corner of the road leading to Dore- 
fon, and now let as a lodging-houſe, was the property and reticience 
of John Ward, Eſq. M. P. whom Pope has thus „ damned tv 
everlaſting fame: 


Riches, in effe , 
No grace of Heaven, or token of th* ele; 
. Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
1 To Ward, to Waters, Char'res, and the Devil. 
| 
Y 


Hackney was the firſt village near London that was accommodate: 


— 


* When this great lawyer firſt appeared before King William, 
after the R volution, being then at a very advanced age, that mo- 
narch oblerved to him, that he ſuppoſed he had ſurvived moſt of the 
great lawyers of his time. “ Ves,“ an{wered the Serjeant, “ and 
it your Majeſty had not ſeaſonably come over, I ſhould have ſur- 
vived the law itſelf.“ 
with 
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with carriages for occaſional paſſengers; and hence the origin of the 
name of Hackney- coaches, 

In this pariſh, a little to the ſouth of Lea-bridge, are ſituated the 
Temple Mills, fo called from having once been part of the poſfct- 
ſions of the Knights Templars, as they were, afterward, on the 
extirpation of 'that order, of the Knights of St. John. They are 
now uſed for preparing lead; and, at the Wick, ate ſome ſilk mills, 
See New College. 

HADLEY, a village in Middleſex, near Barnet, had once an 
hermitage, called Monkton Hadley, The church is built with 
flint: over the weſt door is the date 1498, and the ſculpture of a 
role and a wing. On the top of the ſteeple is an iron pitch pot, 
intended as a beacon. Hence the view of Eſſex, over the trees, is 
beautiful. At Hadley is the ſeat of Francis Rullel, Elq. Ser 
Derbam Park, New Lodge, and Wrotham Park. 

HAINAULT FOREST, is ſituated to the S. E. of Epping 
Foreſt, in Eſſex. In this foreſt, about a mile from Barking Side, 
ſtands an oak, which has been known through many centuries, by 
the name ot Fairi'op. ** The tr-dition of the country,” lays Mr. 
Gilpin, in his Remarks on Foreſt Scenery, “ traces it half way up 
the Chriſtian era. It is (till a noble tree, though it has ſuffered 
greatly from the depredations of time. About a yard trom the 
ground, where its rough fluted ſtem is 36 feet in circumterence, it 
divides into eleven yait arms, yet not in the horizontal manner ot 
an oak, but rather in that of a beech. Beneath its ſhade, which 
overſpreads an aten of 30o feet in circuit, an annual fair has long 
been held on the 2d of July; and no booth is ſuffered to be erected 
beyond the extent of its boughs. But as their extremities are 
now become ſapleſs, and age is yearly curtailing their length, the 
liberties of the tair ſcem to be in a very defponding condition. 
The honour, however, is great. But honours are often accompa- 
nied with inconveniencics ; and Fairlop has ſuffered from its ho- 
nourable diſtinctions. In the feaſting that attends a fair, fires art 
often neceſſary; and no places ſeem fo proper to make them in, as 
the cavities formed by the decaying roots ot the tree. This prac- 
tice has brought a more ſpeedy decay on Fairlop than it might: 
otherwiſe have ſuffered.” But this tree is now tenced round with 
a cloſe paling, about five feet high. Almoſt all the extremitics 
of its branches have been ſawed off, and Mr. For:yth's compoſi- 
tion applied to them, to pref-rve them from decay; and the injury 
wich the trunk of the tree had ſuſtained trom the lighting ot fires 
in the cavities, has been repaired, as much as poſlible, by the 
lame compoſition. On one of the branches is fixed a board, witk 
this inſcription: ** All good foretters are requeſted not to hurt this 
old tree, a plaſter having been lately applied to his wounds.“ Many 
years ago, Mr. John Day, a worthy, but whimſical character, 
in Wapping, uſed annuaily to go and dine with his friends, on 
beans and bacon, under this tree z from which circumitance Orig is 
nated the annual fair now held under it, Mr, Day had his cottin 
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made out of one of the largeſt arms of this tree, and kept it may 
vears by him. 

Among the numerous ſocieties that have been formed, ſc 
the revival of the faſhionable amuſement of archery, that of = 
Ilainault Foreſters” is not the leaſt diſtinguiuned, as the principal 
ladies and gentlemen of the county belong to the aſſociation, aud, 
at certain times, march in proceſſion round this venerable father of 
the ſylvan race. They are dreſſed in an elegant uniform, and at. 
tended by a band of muſic, and all “ quality, piide, pomp, and ch. 
cumſtance of gloric us archery.” 

HAILEY-BURY, the ſeat and plantations of William Wal. 
ker. Eq. between Hoddeſdon and Hertford, 19 miles from Londor. 

HALING HOUSE, the ancient leat and fine park of Willam 
Parker Hamond, E'q. at Croydon, Charles Howard, the cele. 
brated Lord Admiral, in the reign of Elizabeth, held it by a If 
of the Crown, and died here, in 1624. The fine grove in the 
park contains a great number of exotics and evergreens; a circum— 
ſtance which is thus celebrated by the late William W hitehead, in 
a poem, entitled, ** Anſwer to an Epiſtle from a Grove in Derby. 
ſuire to a Grove in Surry ;*? 


I envy not, I ſwear and vow, 

The templcs or the ſhades of Stow; 

Nor Java's groves, whoſe arms diſplay 

T heir bloſioms to the rifing day; 

Nor Chili's woods, whole truitage gleams, 
Ruddy beneath his ſetting beams; 

Nor Tencriffa's foreſts ſhaggy, 

Nor China's varying Sharawaggi: 

Nor all that has been ſung or laid 

Of Pindus, or of Wind:or's ſhade. 


HALL-BARN, at Beaconsficld, is celebrated as the ſeat of 
Waller the Poet. It is remarkable that this great man, who was 
born at Coleſhill, toward the decline of life bought a ſmall houſe, 
with a little land, on his natal ſpot ; obſerving, ** that he ſhould be 
glad to die, like the ſtag, where he was rouſcd.” This, however, 
did not happen. When he was at Beaconsfield, ſays Johnſen, 
* he found his legs grow tumid : he went to Windſor, where Sir 
Charles Scarborough then attended the King, and requeſted him, 
as both a friend and phyſician, to tell him what that ſwelling 
meant. Sir,“ anſwered Scarborough, “ your blood will un ns 
longer.“ Waller repeated ſome lines of Virgil, and went home to 
die. As the diſeaſe increaſcd upon him, he compoſed himfclt tor 
his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him the holy ſa- 
crament, he defired his children to take it with him, and made an 
earneſt declaration ot his faith in Chriitianity, It now appeared 
what part of his converſation with the great could be remembered 
with delight. He related, that being preſent when the Duke of 
Buckingham taiked protancly before King Charles, he ſaid to er. 
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« My Lord, I am a great deal older than your Grace, and have, I 
believe, heard more arguments for atheiſm than ever your Grace 
did; but I have lived long enough to lee there is nothing in them, 
ani ſo I hope your Grace will.” | 

This celebrated poet died at Beaconsfield, in 1687, at the age of 
32. A handſome monument was erected to his memory, by his 
ſon's executors, in 1700, on the eaſt fide of the church-yard, near 
the family vault, where an old walnut-tree is remaining, at the welt 
end of the monument, incloſed within the iron rai's around the 
tomb. Part of the branches hanging over the ſpiral pillar that 
riſes from the monument, has a pleaſing effeét, and happily illul. 
trates the rebus alluded to in the family arms, which is a walnut- 
leaf, The Latin inſcription on the monument is by Rymer, and 
is to be ſeen in every edition of our poet's works. The houle is 
the property of Edmund Waller, Eſq. one of his defcendants, The 
gardens were conſidered, before. the improvements of theſe times, 
as very magnificent, Mr. Waller has let the houſe to Mr. Blair, 

HALSTEAD PLACE, the feat and park of George Arnold, 
Eiq. 18 miles from London, on the road to Sevenoaks. 

HAM COMMON, a village between Peterſham and Kingſton, 
to which laſt it is a ham'et. Here is the villa of the Earl of Buck- 
inzghamſhire, and in the houſe now the reſidence of Lady Douglas, 
lived the Ducheſs of Queenſberry, the ccleb1 ated patronels of Gay, 

On Ham Common are alſo the reſidences of General Forbes, the 
Biſhop of St. David's, William Douglas, Eſq. Mrs. Garland, 
Thomas Cole, Eſq. Lady Stanley, Fiederic Pigow, jun. EIq. Hon. 
Mes. Chetwynd, Lady Archer, &c. And in Ham Lane are the 
houſes of Lady Juliana Penn, Major Hook, Joleph Bradley, Etq. 
Thomas Mortyn, Eſq. and Henry Cowper, Eig. 

HAM, EAST, a village in Eſſex, between Weſt Ham and Bark- 
ing. In this parith, is a {pring called Miller's Well, the water of 
which is eſteemed to be excerdingiy good, and has never been 
known to be frozen, or to vary in its height. A part of Kent, in 
the pariſh of Woolwich, lies on this fide of the Thames, and di- 
vides this pariſh from that river. See Green Street Houſe. 

HAM FARM, the ſcat of the Earl of Portmore, at Wey- 
bridge, in Surry, a handſome brick (irufture, with a fine lawn be— 
tore the garden front, The grounds conſiſt of 500 acres, 130 of 
which are laid out for pleaſure, beſide a paddock of 60 acres. Here 
is a fine command of water, there being two navigable rivers; the 
Thames, which comes with a fine bending courle by the fide of 
the terrace; and the Wey, which runs directly thruugh the grounds, 
and joius the Thames at the terrace, There is a (wing bridge 
over the Wey, which may be turned afide at pleaſure, to let boats 
and other v<Qcls paſs. The Wey 1s navigable to Guildford, What 
is called the Virginia Water, runs from Win lor Great Park, and 
flows hither through Woburn Farm. The terrace next the Thames 
is beautiful; and there are good views from it, and other parts of 
the gardens, This place was firit beautificd by the Counteſs of 
Dorcheltes, miſtreſs of James II, 
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HAM HOUSE, the ſeat of the Earl of Dyſart, ſituate on n. 
Thames, near Richmond, but in the pariſh of Kingſton, was built 
in 1610, and was intended, it is ſaid, tor the reſidence of Hen, 
Prince of Wales. Charles II. granted it to the Duke and Duck 
of Lauderdale, and to the heirs of the latter Ly her firſt huſband, Sit 
Lionel Tollemache, Bart.“ It then underwent conſiderable alle. 
rations, and now remains a very curious ſpecimen of a manſion g 
that age. The ceilings are painted by Verrio, and the rooms ar: 
ornamented with that maſly magnificence of decoration then j1 
faſhion. The furniture is very rich; and even the bellows an! 
bruſhes, in ſome of the apartments, are of ſolid filver, or of fill. 
gree. In the centre of the houle is a large hall, ſurrounded by an 
open _ way b The baluſtrades of the grand ſtaircaſe, which is re 
markably ſpacious and ſubſtantial, are of walnut-tree, and orm. 
mented with military trophies. On the W. fide of the houlc is 4 
gallery, 92 feet in length, hung with portraits. Ham Houſe cer. 
tains ſome fine pictures by the old 3 among which the works 
of Vandervelde and Wouvermans are the moſt conſpicu:us, The 
principal portraits are, the Duke of Lauderdale and the Earl d 
Hamilton, C. Janſſen; the Duke and Ducheſs of Lauderdale, Leh; 
the Duke, in his robes of the Order of the Garter, Ditto; Charte, 
II. who fat for this picture for the Duke; Sir John Maitland, 
Chancellor of Scotland; Sir Henry Vane; William Muray, fiat 
Karl of Dyſart; Catharine, his wife, a beautiful picture, in water 
colours, Hoſkins ; Sir Lionel Tollemache, firſt huſband to tl: 
Ducheſs of Lauderdale; General Tollemache, who was killed in 
the expedition againſt Breſt ; James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, 
very fine picture, by Vandyke; and the late Counteſs of Dy (urt, 
Reynolds. 

HAM, WEST, a village in Eſſex, one mile 8. of Stratf14, 
Near the Abbey Mills, are the ſite and remains of a monaſtery, ca. 
ed the Abhey of Stratford Lanthorne, founded in 1135, the d. 
meſne of which, in this pariſh, included 1 500 actes; and they bh: 
manors in many counties. A gateway of the Abbey is till it;nd- 
ing; and, adjoining to the Adam and Eve public houſe and tes 
gardens, is one of the ſtone arches ot the Abbey, where the grov1 
has been much raiſed. In the kitchen, is a carved grave- ſtone, cn 
which were once ſome inſcriptions cut in braſs. In the garden, i: 
a ſtone-coffin, dug up in 1770; and, in 1792, ſcveral urns, with 
three leaden coffins, an antique ſeal, and ſome old coins, were Cu; 
up in a field adjoining ts the Adam and Eve. Mr. Hoibrook, 
proprietor of the field, after having built walls with ſome ot t 
ſtones, ſold large quantities of them to great advantage. In tl: 
ſame field, is one of the chapels nearly entire, and now a ſtable. 


— 


— 


— 


* This lady was one of the two daughters and coheirefles of W. 
Murray, Earl of Dylart; which title was granted to herſelt and hicits, 
by Charles II. The great John Duke oi Argyle, her grandlon, aud 
his brother and ſucceſſor, Archibald, were born in this houſe. $ 
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HAMMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, four miles from 
London, on the great weſtern road, which, with Brook Green, Pal- 
I-niwick or Stanbrook Green, and Shepherds' Buſh, forms the 
Hunmerſmith diviſion, or fave, as it is termed, of the pariſh of Ful. 
ham. Here is a nunnery, which (according to very reſpectable in- 
formation communicated to Mr. Lytons, Vol. II. p. 420) took its 
riſe from the following circumſtance. In 1669, Mrs. Bedingfield 
aud another lady ſet up a boarding-ſchool at Hammerimith, tor 
young ladies of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. Soon after its in- 
ſtitution, the governeſſes and teachers having voluntarily obliged 
themlelves to the obſervance of monaſtic rules, it obtained the name 
of a nunnery. Its celebrity as a Roman Catholic ſchool has con- 
tinned during the preſent century; and molt of the faſhionable te- 
males among the Roman Catholics have received their education 
there, It has kept up its claim alſo to the title of a nunnery, many 
devotces having, * time to time, tak en the veil, and doomed them- 
{Ives to voluntary ſecluſion. There is a chapel at the nunnery, and 
another at Brook Green, where, alſo, there is a Roman Catholic 
charity ſchool. 

At a houſe on the water-fide, now occupied as an academy by 
Mr. Jones, Queen Catharine, Dowager of Charles II. reſided for 
jome years during the ſummer ſcalon.— In Mr. Cotton's houle, alſo 
on the fide of the Thames, are two remarkably fine catalpa trees, 
each of them five feet in girth. 

Hammerſmith has a chapel of eaſe, which is a curacy, in the 
patronage of the Biſhop of London, and here Mr. Dorville has a 
handſome ſeat. - S:e Brandenburg Houſe. 

HAMPSTEAD, a large and populous v:llage in Middleſex, 
four mi es from London. It lies on the declivity of a hill, on the 
ſummit of which is an extenſive heath. The fine views of the me- 
tropolis, and of the di:tant country, which are to be ſeen from the 
heath, and from moſt parts of the village, are not the only beauties 
ot the ſcene; the home landſcape, conuiſt ing of broken ground, di- 
vided into tacioſures, and well planted with elms and other trees, is 
extiemely pictureſque. On the fide of the hill, to the eaſt of the 
town, is a ſpring of mineral water, ſtrongly impregnated with iron, 
which was formerly much frequented. Adjoining to it is a long 
room, uſed, when the wells were in faſhion, tor promenades, public 
breaktalts, &c. It is now converted into a ch-pcl of eaſe. In the 
«joining walks, ſeveral Roman ſepulchral urns, vales, earthern 
lamps, &c. were dug up in 1774. 

To the S. W. of Hampſtead was an ancient mauſion-houſe, call- 
el Belſyſe, the ſeat of many perſons of conſequence from the reign 
of Henry VIII. In 1720, it was converted into a place of public 
entertainment; particularly for muſic, dancing and play; and it 
was much frequented on account of its vicinity to London, It con- 
tinued open till the year 1745, when it experienced the caprice of 
taſhion, The old manſion has been pulled down ſome years, and 
on its ſite is a modern-built houſe, The eſtotr is held "_ the 
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dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, by the Earl of Cheſterfell, 
whole under tenant is Mr. Richardſon. 

A houſe in Hamplitead, now the property of James Pi!pran, 
Eſq. is ſuppoſed to be that in which the celebrated Sir Henry Vane 
reſided, at the time of the Reſtoration. It afterward belonged to 
Dr. Joſeph Butler, Biſhop of Durham, Author of the Analogy 
between Natural and Revealed Religion. That prelate lived bete 
many years, and ornamented the windows with a conſiderable quan. 
tity of ſtained glaſs, (principally ſubjects from Scripture) which 
ſti]! remains there. 

On the fide of the hill, is an ancient building called The Chicken 
Houſe, in a window of which are ſmall portraits in fined glils at 
James I. and the Duke of Buckingham. Tradition ſays tha: it 
was a hunting ſeat of James IT. . 

Sir Richard Pepper Arden has a beautiful villa near the church; 
and Lord Chancellor Loughborough, and the Hon, Thomas Ee 
Kine have alſo villas here. See Grove Houſe, Ken Wood and Fitz. 
rey Farm. 

The church was conſidered as a chapel of eaſe to Hendon til! 
1477, When it became a perpetual curacy, and has fince been con- 
ſtantly annexed to the manor, which belongs to General Sir Tho- 
mas Spencer Wilſon, Bart, The church was rebuilt in 1747. 

On a tomb in the church-yard, to the memory of the Hon. Miſs 
Elizabeth Booth, and of her two brothers, (by whoſe death, in 
1757, the title of Lord Delamere became extin&t) are the tollow- 
ing lines, written by Mr. Cooper, Author of the Life of Socratcs, 
and of other ingenious pieces : 


Heav*nward directed all her days, 

Her life one act of prayer and praiſe, 

With every milder grace inſpir'd, 

To make her lov'd, eſteem'd, admir'd: 

Crown'd with a cheerfulneſs that ſhow'd, 

How pure the ſource from whence it flow'd : 

Such was the maid—when in her bloom, 

Finding the appointed time was come, 

To ſleep ſhe ſunk, without one ſigh— 

The ſaint may ſleep, but cannot die. 

Reſt undiſturb*d, ye much-lamented pair 

The ſmiling infant, and the riſing heir. 

Ah! what avails it that the bloſſoms ſhoot, 

In early promiſe of maturer fruit, 

It death's chill hand ſhall nip their infant bloom: 
And wither all their honours in the tomb ? 

Yet weep not, if in lite's allotted ſhare, 

Swift fled their youth—— They knew not age's care. 


HAMPTON, a village of Middleſex, fituate on the Thames, 


oppoſite the mouth of the river Mole, It is 144 miles from ny 
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don; and here is a ferry over the Thames to Weſt Moulſey, and a 
bri ce to Eaſt Moulſey. Adjoining to this village is 

{H AMPTON-COURT, a royal palace, ſituate on the north 
ban. of the Thames, two miles from Kingſton, It was magnih. 
ently built with brick, by Cardinal Woltey, who ſet up 280 ſilk 
beds for ſtrangers only, and richly ſtored it with gold and ſilver 


| platez but it raiſed ſo much envy againſt him, that, to {creen him. 


{elf from its effects, he gave it to Henry VIII. who, in return, ſuf. 
fired him to live in his palace at Richmond. Henry greatly en. 


larged it, and it had then five f. acious courts adorned w.th build. 


ings, which, in that age, were greatly admired, 

Of the ſplendour of this palace we have few remains. The an- 
cient apartments ſtill ſtanding, having been originally uſed merely as 
domeſtic offices, can convey no idea of the times in which they were 
built, The principal part of the old palace was taken down in 
1690; and the preſent (ſtructure was raiſed by King William, under 
the direction of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 

The grand tacade towaids the garden extends 330 fret, and that 
toward the Thames 328. The portico and colonnade, ot duplicated 
pillars of the Tonic order, at the grand entrance, and indeed the 
general deſign of theſe elevations, are in a ſuperior ſtyle of magnifi- 
cence. 

The park and gardens, with the ground on which the palace now 
ſtands, are three miles in circumference. On a pediment in the 
front of the palace on this fide, is a bas-reliet of the triumphs of 

tercules over Envy; and facing it is a large oval baſin, anſwering 
to the torm of this part of the garden, which is a large oval divided 
into gravel walks and parterres, | 

At the entrance of the grand walk are two marble vaſes of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip ; one ſaid to be performed by Cibber, the father 
of the poet Jaureat, and the other by a foreigner : theſe pieces are 
reported to have been done as a trial of kill; but it is diflicult to 
d-termine which is the fineſt performance. They are adorned with 
bas-reliets z one repreienting the Triumphs of Bacchus, and the 
cher Amphitrite and the Nereids. At the bottom ot this walk, 
facing a large canal which extends into the park, are two other large 
vales, the bas-relict on one repreſenting the Judgment of Paris, and 
that of the other Meleager hunting the Wild Boar. 

In four of the parterres are tour fine brats ſtatues. The fiſt is a 
zladiator. The original was performed by Agaſias Doſitheus of 
Eoheſus, and is in the Borgheſian palace at Rome. The ſecond, 
1s a young Apollo; the third, a Diana; and the fourth, Saturn go— 
ing to devour one of h's children; all after fine originals, 

On the ſouth fide of the palace is the privy garden, which was 
lunk ten feet, to open a view from the apartments to the Thames, 
In this garden is a fountain, with two grand terrace walks, 

On the north fide is a tennis court; and beyond that, a gate which 
leads into the wilderneſs. Farther on is the great gate of the gar- 
dens. Some of the genteel inhabitants of Hampton and its vici- 
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nity are indulged with a key, which enables them to viſit the pale, 
and gardens by this gate, 

The uſual way of entering the palace is from the town, throws) 
four large brick piers, adorned with the lion and unicorn, &c, wel 
carved on ſtone. | 

Paſſing through a long court, on each fide of which are ſtabling, 
we come next to the firit portal, decorated with the heads of four ct 
the Cæſars; namely, Tiberius, Vitellius, Trajan, and Adrian. 

Through this portal we paſs into a quadrangle, which leads ton 
ſecond quadrangle, where, over the portal, is a beautiful clock, ly 
Tompion, on which are the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, with the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the phaſes of the moon, &c. In th: 
front is a portal of brick, adorned alſo with four heads of the C. 
ſars, without names. 

On the left hand of this quadrangle is the great old hall, in 
which Queen Caroline erected a theatre, wherein it was intended 
that two plays ſhould he ated every week, during the continuance 
of the court there; but only ſeven plays were performed in it, by 
the players from Drury-Lane, the ſummer when it was raited, and 
one afterward for the entertainment of the Duke of Lorrain, aftc:- 
ward Emperor of Germany. 

On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a ſtone colonnade of 
the Tonic order, which leads to the great ſtair-caſe, adorned w! 1 
gilt iron baluſtrades, erected on porphyry. This ſtair-caſe, with 
the ceiling, was painted by Verrio. 

At the top, on the left, are Apollo and the Muſes, at who 
feet ſits Pan, and below them Ceres, holding a wheat ſheaf; at ha 
feet is Flora, ſurrounded by her attendants, and holding a chaphet 
of flowers; near her are the two river gods, Thame and Ifis, with 
their wns; and a table in the middle, on which 1s a quantity ct 
rich plate, decorated with flowers. _ 

On the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede riding en 
Jupiter's eagle, and offering the cup; Juno's peacock is in the 
front; one of the Parcæ, with her ſciſſors, waiting tor Jove's c- 
ders to cut the thread of lite. 

Beneath is Venus on a ſwan, Mars addreſſing her as a lover, aud 
Cupid on another (wan, On the right hand are Pluto and Pigs 
pine, Cœlus and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, &c. Nep— 
tune and Amphitrite are in the front, and two attendants are es- 
ing them wich nectar and truit, Bacchus is leaning on a rich ew:”, 
and, accompanied by his attendants, places his left hand ont“ 
head of Silenus, who fits on an als that has fallen down, and ttc 
to catch at a table on which Diana above is pointing. The tall 
is {ſupported by eagles; on one ſide of it fits Rumulus, the founder 
of Rome, with a wolf; and, on the other fide, is Hercules le ning 
on his club. Pence holds a laurel in her right hand, and in ber 
Ict:, a palm over the head of ZEneas, who ſeems inviting the twe!ve 
Cælars, among whom is Spurina the ſoothſayer, to a celeſtial ba!- 
quet, Over their heads the genius of Rome hovers with a Raves 
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word, the emblem of deſtruction, and a bridle, the emblem of 
corernment. The next is the Emperor Julian writing at a table, 
while Mercury dictates to him. Over the door, at the head of the 
fairs, is a funeral pile. 

From the ſtair-cale we paſs into the Guard Chamber, which con- 
tains arms for 10600 men, placed in various forms. Here are the 
following portraits of Admirals: Sir John Jennings, Sir John 
Leake, Admirals Churchill, Gradon, and Benbow, Sir John Wi- 
ſhart, Sir Stafford Fairbone, Lord Torrington, Sir Thomas Dilks, 
Lord Orford, Sir Charles Wager, Admiral Whetſtone, Sir Thomas 
Hopſon, Sir George Rooke, George Prince of Denmark, Sir Cloudſ- 
I-y Shovel, Admiral Beaumont, Sir John Munden. Lord Ortord, 
is by Brockman ; Sir John Wizhart, and the lalt ſeven are by Dahl; 
and the others by Kneller. 

The King's Firſt Preſeuce- Chamber, hung with tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting the ſtories of Tobit and Tobias, and Midas. In this room is 
a fine picture, by Kneller, of King William, on a g1 ey horſe; the 
Marquis of Hamilton, Mytensz and two pieces, one of architec 
ture, the other of ruins, Rouſſeau, 

The Second Preſence Chamber, hung with tapeſtry ; the ſubject, 
Abraham offering up Itaac. Here are Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, 
Vanſomer ; Ilaac and Rebecca, a I1ndſ{cape, Zucarelli z aud three 
pieces of ruins and landſcapes, Rouſſe u. 

The King's Anttence Chimber, hung with tapeſtry, which repre- 
ſens God appearing to Abraham, Abraham pw chafing 4 bhurying— 
place for Sarah, and entertaining the three Angels. In this ron 
15 2 landſcape, with Moſes, by Zucarelli; Elizabeth Queen of Bohe- 
mia, daughter of James I. Hontnorſt; and two Madonnas, Core 
regio. 

The Drawing Room, hung with tapeſtry; the ſubject, Abraham 
{ending his fervant to get a wife for Ifaac, and Rebecca opening 
the trunks of treaſure. In this recom is a whole length of Charles 3 
by Vandyck; the Cornaro family, after Titian, by Old Stone; 
David with Goliah's head, Fetti; and the Holy Family, Schidone. 
The King's State Bed Chamber, hung with tapeliry, repreſenting 
tac history of Joſhua, The ceiling by Verrio, repreſents Endy- 
mon and Diana. On another part of the c2iling is a fine fi zuxe of 
dompus, eth his attendants, The paintings are Joſ:ph and lis 
Miltreis, O:azio Gentileſchi; a Flower-picce, Baptiſt ; ditto, Bog- 
dne; and Anne, Ducheſs of York, Lely. 

The King's Dreſſing Rom, the ceiling painted by Verrioz Mars 
is fleeping in the lap of Venus, while ſame Cupids (teal away his 
amour, and others are binding him with fetters of roſes. This 
199M contains a Flower-picce by Old Baptift ; Flowers, Withoos; 
Dead Game, Van Kelſt; a Saint's Head, G. Douw; Chriſt an d 
bt, john, Da Vinci; Francis 1. of France, and his Queen, Janne: ; 
Reſhemeer, Holbein; Angel and St. Peter, Stcenwyck; Charles J. 
on hurſcback, Van y-k; the Great Mogul; a Luni{{cape with 
bgures, P. Brill; Lot and his Daughters, Pozlemburg; „ Bittic, 
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Wouvermans; Diana and Nymphs bathing, Poclemburg; the In. 
file of a Church, with the Woman taken in Adultery (the fgmeys 
by O11 Franks) Dencet; Henry VIII. Ho bein; Eratinns, Ditto; 
a Woman ſinging, and a Man, G. Douw; and « ener- piece, 
Young Baptill, ; 

In the King's Writing Cloſet are the Shepherds“ Offering, 
Palma; Queen Henrietta, after Vandyck, Giblonz Sacha, 
Ruſſel; the Cen aur cariyirg away the Wile of Herevies, abet 
Julio Romano; a Flower-;1ece, Bopdane;z Judith and tiolo%;n x, 
P. Veroneſe; a Magdalen's Hear, Saſſo Fenatoz David and (G9. 
liah; Adminittration of the Sacrament, Paflan; the Judement of 
Paris, from Raphael; Nymphs and Satyis, by Po lemburg; 1 
Land:cape, with Cattle, Vanderveld=; the Kea of Cyrus brouyh: 
to Thomyris, Vincentio Malo; Peter and the Angel, Stecnaychza 
Landicape, Wouvermans; a Peacock, Bogoane; the Viſitation, 
Carlo Maratti; Charles I. at Dinner, Baſſan; and a Flowcr-picce, 
Bogdane. 

Queen Mary's Cloſet, hung with needle work, ſaid to be wronght 
by herielt and her maids of honour. The p»intines are, the Virgin 
teaching Chriſt to read, Guercino; Holy Family, Doſſo de Ferrara; 
Lord Darnley and his Brother, Luca de Hecre; King of Bohemia at 
Dinner, B:\ſ.m; Charles V. initiated into the Church; Queen of 
George I.; Moſes ſtrik ing the Rock, Marco Ricci z St. Jerome, 
Mieris ; Mrs Lemon, Vandyck; George I.; à Landicape, Dicirice; 
St. Francis, Teni:1s; a Madonna and St. John, Guercino; a Lach; 
Bellini, the Maler of Titian, by himſelf; a Bunch of Grapes, Ve. 
rell; a Woman, Fiombo: the Shepherds“ Offering, Ricci z a Wo. 

an milking a Goat, Bergen; a Woman, Rembrandt; the Alccn- 
ſion of the Virgin, Calvert; and a Landicape, Pouſſin. 

The Queen's Gallery, hung with ſeven pieces of tapeſtry, tu 
the famous paintings of Le Brun; 1. Alexander's Triumphal Easy 
into Babylon; 2. his Battle with Porus; 3. Himſclf and Bucep a. 
lus; 4. his Viſit to Diogenes; 5. his Conſuſtatian with the Scoth 
ſayers; 6. his Butt): with Dariusz 9, the Tent of Darius. 

The Queen's State Bed Chamber, the ceiling painted by Therm— 
hill; Aurora is :ifing out of the ocean, in her chatiot, drawn by 
four horſes, The paintings are, James I.; Queen Anne, his Con- 
fort, both by Vanſumer ; Henry Prince of Wales, Mytens ; the 
Ducheſs of Brunſwick, Morcelze; a Landſcape, Zucarelli; ani the 
portraits of George I. George II. Queen Caroline, and Frede:ic 
Prince of Wales, 

The Queen's Drawing Room, the ceiling painted by Verrio; i 
the middle of which is Queen Anne in the character of Juſtice; 
Neptune and Britannia holding a crown over her head. This room 
has nine pictures (formerly all in one piece of you length) repre- 
ſenting a triumph of Julius Cæſar, in water colours, upon canvals, 


by And. Manregna. Over the two doors are Chriſt and the Wo- 

man of Samaria, and another Scripture piece, by Ricci. 
The Queen's State Audience Room, hung with tapeſtry, repreſent- 
wh 
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ing Melchiſedec giving bread and wine to Abraham. In this are. 
ix pictures, viz. a Lady; the Counteſs of Lenox; Bacchus and 
Ariadne, Ciro Ferriz Margaret, Queen ot Scots, Mytens; the Duke 
of Brunſwick, and his Dutch<ls, 

The Public Dining Rom, in which the late King uſed to dine in 
fate, is ornamented with the fohowing pretures : Charles Elcctor 
Pilantinez tour Ship-pieces, Vanderveide; Bacchus and Ariadne, 
ater Guido, Romanciii; Princels Elizabeth; Chritt in the Howie of 
Lizarus, Ricci; the Pool of Betheſda, ditto; Baccio Bandine'li, 
Corregioz the woman taken in Adultery, Ricci; Prince Rupert, 
Mireveit, In this room is the model of a palace that was intended 
tor Richmond. 

The Prince of Malts Preſence Chamber, hung with tapeſtry, 
reprelenting the ftfory of Tobit. In this room is a portrait ot Gon- 
domar, the Spaniſh Ambaſſ.dor, Blnberg; Guzman, another Spa— 
rh Ambaſſador ; Queen of France, Pourbus; Lewis XIII. of 
France, Belcamp; and Ahafue us nd Efther, Tintorct. 

The Prince of Wales's Drawing Room, hung with tapeltry, re- 
preſenting Elymas ſtruck with bl.ndneis, taken trom one of the 
cartoons at Windior. Here are the Duke of Wirtembug, Mark 
— the Queen of Philip II. of Spain; Count Manstcld, 
lytens. 

T he Prince of Wales's Bed Chamber, has the Duke of Lunen- 
burg, Mytens; Alexander Duke of Farm; a Span.ſh Nobieman, 
Pantago; and the Queen of Cl iſtion IV. of Denmark, 

In the Private Chapel is the Lord's Supper, by I intoret, 

In the Cloſet nt the Chafel, are George II.; Quren Caroline ; 
Jonah under the Gourd, Reemtkirk 3 @ Landſcape; a Head, Aitc» 
miſia Gen: ile{chi. 

In the Private Dining Room, are eight Ship-picces, fix of them 
by Vandervelde, tour of which repre:ent the deicat of the Spanith 
Armada; and over the chimney is the Earl of Noit:ngham, Zuc- 
ene! 0. 

Ihe Cle/et nrxt the Private Dining Room, has the Murder of the 
Innocents, Brughel; and the- Rap: of the dabines. 

The King's Friv te Dr:fing Room is hung with tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting the Battle of Solcbay; and contains the portraits of Sir 
John Lawſon, the Duke of Gloncetter, and the Earl of Sandwich. 

In the King's Private Bed Chamber are a Friar and Nuns at a 
Banquet, Longepier ; and Suſ-nnah and the Elders, P. Veroncle, 

In the Clyet next the Private Bed Chamber are Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa, and (wo Madonnas. 

In the Counct! Chamber, formerly the Cartoon Gallery, are the 
Duke of Alva, Rubens; the Deluge, Buſſungz the Judgment of 
Midas, Schivone; the Mules in Concert, 1 interet ; the dhepherds' 
Uiering, Old Palma; Our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria, 
ditto; Charles I. alter Vandyck, Old Stone. In this room is the 
model of a palace that was intended to be built in Hyde Park. 

The Dining Room contains the portraits of nine celebrated beau- 
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ties, viz. Counteſies of Pcter borough and Ranclagh, Lady Middle. 
ton, Mils Pitt, Ducheſs of St. Alban's, Counteſles of Eſſex and 
Dorſet ; Queen Mary, and the Duchels of Grafton. 

We come next to the Q/een's Stqgzreoſe, the ceiling painted by 
Vick. Here are Charles 11. and bis Queen, with the Duke « 
Buckingham, repreſenting Science in the habit of Mercury, whilz 
Envy is truck down by naked boys. 

The palace conſiſts of three quadrangles: the firſt and ſecond 
are Gothic but in the third are the royal apartments, magnificently 
built of brick and ſtone by King William III. The gardens are 
not in the preſent ſtyle, but in that which prevailed ſome years ago, 
when mathematical figures were preferred to natural forms, 

The celebrated Brown had his preſent Majeſty's permiſſion to 
make whatever improvements in theie gardens his fine imaginaticn 
might ſuggeſt ; but he declared his opinion, that they appcarcd to 
the beſt advantage in their preſent late. Their regularity and 
grandeur are, indeed, moe ſuitable to the magnificence of a royal 
palace, than the more natural beauties of a private villa. 

At the extremity of the gardens, oppoſite Thames Ditton, is the 
lodge belonging to the Duke of Glouceiter, as Ranger of Hampton. 
Court Park. It is called the Pavilion, and is a neat little ſlructuie. 

To this palace Charles the Firſt was brought by the army in 1647; 
and here “he lived for ſome time, ſays Hume, “ with an ap. 
pearance of dignity and freedom.” From this confinement, how- 
ever, (tor ſuch in reality it was) he eſcaped inthe ſame year, 

His terene Highneſs William V. Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, having been driven from his country, by tit 
tacceisſul termination of the French invaſion, at the commencement 
of the year 1795, has reſided in this palace ever ſince, with his ill. 
trious conſort. The apartments allotted to them are thoſe called 
The Prince of Wales's. 

HAMPTON HOUSE, the elegant villa of Mrs. Garrick, at 
Hampton, When the late David Garrick purchaſed the houſe, he 
gave it a new front, by Adam; and the extenſive grounds were laid 
out with great taſte, under his own direction. Near the Thames be 
crected an elegant temple to Shakeſpeare, On a pedeſtal in is 
temple is the ſtatue, by Roubiliac, of our immortal bard. Tis 
« Four Periods of an Election,“ by Hogarth, are the moſt remarK- 
able among a few good pictures in this houſe. N 

HAMPTON WICK, a village in Middleſex, at the foot o 
Kingſton Bridge. A patriot of this place has his memory recorded 
in a fine print of him, which the neighbours, who are tond v! 4 
walk in Buſhy Park, mult regard with veneration. It has unde !! 
this inſcription : ** Timothy Bennet, of Hampton Wick, in Mudiiie- 
ſex, Shoemaker, aged 75, 1752. This true Briton (unwilling e 
leave the world worſe than he found it) by a vigorous application 
of the laws of his country in the cauſe of liberty, obtained a fre! 


paſſage through Buſhy Park, which had many years been withield 
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UYANWELL, a village, eight miles from London, in the road to 
Uxbridge. Its little church, a neat ſtructure of brick, was rebuilt 
in 1782. See Brentford. 

HANWELL HOUSE, in the parlſh of Hanwell, the feat and 
park of William Harwood, Eig. 

HANWORTH PARK, in Middleſex, to the weſt of Twicken- 
ham, lately the ſeat of the Duke of St. Alban's, was a favourite 
pace of Henry VIII. and here, in 1600, Queen Elizabeth dined 
and hunted. After having been ſold to a carpenter, and let cut in 
Jodgings, this fine old houle was deſtroyed by fire in 1796. See 
Kempton Green. 

HAREFIELD, a village in Middleſex, between Rickmanſworth 
and Uxbridge, 20 miles from London. Here Sir Edward Ander-. 
ſon, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas in the reign of Queen 
Flizaheth, had a feat ; which coming into the poſſeſſion of the late 
George Cooke, Elq. that gentieman rebuilt it; and it is now the 
property of his grandion, and in the joint occupation of three 
daughters of the late Earl of Winchelſen, Lady Eſſex, Lady Hatton, 
and Lady Auguſta Finch. The old houſe was famous for the re- 
ſilence of the Counteſs of Derby, before whom Milton's Arcades 
was there preſented, ** I viewed this houſe,” fays Mr, Warton, 
in his edition of Milton's Juvenile Poems, „ a few yeais ago, when 
it was, for the moſt part, remaining in its original ſtate. Milton, 
when hc wrote Arcades, Was ſtill living with his father, at Horton, 
near Colnbrook. This Lady Derby, Dowager of Ferdinando the 
kith Eari, married Lord.Chanc-llor Egerton, lor whoſe fon, John 
Farl of Bridgewater, Milton wrote his Comus. Harcheld Place, 
in this pariſh, is the ſcat of William Baynes, Eſq. Near this is a 
villa, which Count Bruhl purchaſed of the Trcuſdale family, His 
Excuilency has made many capital improvements in it; having built, 
in particular, a fine obſervatory, and turniſhed it with the belt ma- 
thematical inſtruments. 

HARE HALL, the elegant feat of T. A. Wallinger, Eſq. 13 
miles from Loudon, on the right hand of the road to Chelmstord, 
It conſiſts of a centre and two wings, huilt of ſtone, by Mr. Paine. 

HARLOW, a village in Eſſex, 23 miles from Lon Jon, on the 
road to Stortford, It had once a market, now diſcontinued : but, 
on 4 common, two miles from the town, is an annual fair, on the 
gth of September, tor horſes, cattle, &c. which is much reſorted to 
by the neighbouring geiitry, It is called Harlow Buſh Fair. See. 
Fiſhiobury, 

HARMONDSWORTH, a village in Middlefex, two miles from 
Colnbrook. It has one of the largeſt barns in England, whole ſup- 
porting pillars are of ſtone, aud ſuppoſed to be ot great antiquity. 
ve Langford. 


HAKROW ON THE HILL, in Middleſex, 10 miles from 


London, on the higheſt hill in the county, This hill, inſulated as 
it were, and ziſing out of a rich vale, affords a yaricty of beautiful 
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er The view toward the eaſt is terminated by the metrops. 
is; to the ſouth by the Surry hills. Toward the north, it is the 
leaſt extenſive, being intercepted by the high ground about Stan. 
more and Harrow-weald : on this fide, the village of Stanmore, 
and Bentley Priory (the Marquis of Abercorn's ſeat,) ate the mat 
conſpicuous objects. The view toward the weſt and ſouth wt, 
which is very extenſive and beautiful, may be ſeen to the great} 
advantage from the church-yard, whence the ground declines pre. 
cipitately to Roxeth Common, where the ſcenery is very pleaſing : 
the diſtant proſpect takes in Windſor Caſtle, and a conſiderabe 
part of Berks and Buckinghamſhire. On the brow of the hill, de- 
ſcending to Sudbury Common, is a ſmall villa belonging to Sir 
William Green, Bart. with a beautiful garden and ſlirubbery, 
which commands nearly the ſame proſpect. On the brow of Sud. 
bury Hill, is a villa called the Hermitage, now in the occupation 
of Mrs. Roberts. 

The manor-houſe of Harrow is the ſeat of Fir John Ruſhout, 
Bart. Another manor-hovſe, called Headſtone, is the property cf 
John Afſgill Bucknall, Etq.; and a third, called Wembley, is 
the property of Richard Page, Eſq. whoſe family have held it 
ever ſince the year 1544; almoſt the only inſtance in Middleſex, 
fays Mr. Lyſons, of a family now exiſting, who have been reſident 


5 xe; omg: for two centuries and a half, 


he par'ſh church, with its lofty ſpire, forms a very conſpi- 


ceuous object. But Harrow is. chiefly celebrated for its freeichoo!, 


which now ranks among the firſt public ſeminaries in the kingdom. 
It was founded, in the reign of Elizabeth, by John Lyon, : 
wealthy yeoman of Preſton in this pariſh. See Bentley Priory. 
HATCHLANDS, the ſeat of George Sumner, Eſq. five miles 
from Guilford, on the Epſom road, is a handſome modern houte, 
with a ſmall park. | 
HATFIELD, a market-town in Herts, 194 miles from Lon bon, 
Was part of the revenue of the Saxon princes, till it was beſtowec, 
by Edgar, on the monaſtery of Ely, in which it continued till that 
abbey was converted into a biſhopric in the reign of Henry I. !: 
then became one of the reſidences of the prelates, who had 10 
fewer than ten 'palaces belonging to the ſee; and hence it wes 
called Biſhop's Hatfield, It was alienated to the crown in tl: 
reign of Elizabeth. It had before been an occaſional royal rel. 
dence, notwithſtanding it was the property of the church, Wi- 
liam of Hatfield, ſecond fon of Edward III, was born bre 
Qucen Elizabeth reſided here many years before ſhe came to ti: 
crown; here, in 1587, ſhe was viſited by Queen Mary; and hence, 
on the death of Mary, ſhe was condudted to aſcend the throne, 
James I. exchanged this royal demeſne for Theobalds, with 88 
Robert Cecil, afterward Earl of Saliſbury. f 
HATFIELD HOUSE, the magnificent ſeat of the Marquis 


of Saliſbury, built on the fite of the ancient epiſcopal golf 7 
a he: 
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Hatfield by Robert firt Earl of Saliſbury, The houſe is built of 


brick, in the form of a half H. In the centre is a portico of nine 
arches, and a lofty tower, on the front of which is the date 1617. 

The noble founder incloſed two parks; one for red, and the 
other for fallow deer; and, in the firſt, he planted a fine vineyard, 
which was in exiſtence when Charles I. was conveyed here a pri- 
ſoner to the army. 

James, the fitth Farl, ſuffered this palace to fall into. decay 
but the late Earl reſtored it to its priſtine magnificence{ after the 
deſigns of Mr, Donowell. The park and plantations too, which 
are watered by the Lea, now exhibit all the beautiful ſcenery of 
modern gardening. 

In this houle are ſeveral fine paintings; among which are a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, having in one hand this flattering 
motto, Non fine ſole iris ;** and a portrait of Petrareh's Laura, 
on which is this inſcription, “ Laura fui: viridem, Raphael fecit, 
atque Petrarcha.“ 

HAVERING BOWER, a village in Eſſex, three miles from 
Rumford, in the parish of Hornchurch, and liberty of Havering, 
was a ſeat of ſome of cur Saxon Kings; particularly of that ſimple 
faint, Edward the Confeſſor, who took great delight in it, as 
being woody, ſolitary, and fit for devotion. “It ſo abounded,'” 
lays the old legend, “ with warbling nightingales, that they diſ- 
turbed him in his devotions, He therefore earneſtly prayed for 
their abſence z ſince which time never nightingale was heard to 
fing in the park, but many without the pales, as in other places.“ 
It was named Bower, from ſome fine bower, or ſhady walk, like 
Roſamond's Bower, at Woodſtock, It is a charming ſpot, having 
an extenſive proſpect over a great part of Eſſex, Herts, Kent, 
Middleſex, and Surry, and of the Thames, with the ſhips ſailing 
up and down, Here the Confeſſor is reported to have built a pa- 
lace, ſome part of the walls of which arc ftill ſtanding. Beſides 
this palace there was another, called Pergo, that fſeers to have 
been always the jointure houſe of a Queen Conſort. Here died 
Jom, Queen of Henry IV. It was certainly one of the royal ſeats 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; tor, during her progreſs into 
Suffolk in $570, ſhe refided here ſome days. It was the ſeat of 
the late Lord Archer, and was pulled down in 1770. On the hte 
of the former is the elegant villa of Sir John Smith Burges, Bart. 
called the Bower Houſe, and near this is Bedford's, the ſeat of 
John Heaton, Eſq. 

HAYES, a village in Middleſex, r3 miles frorg London, on 
the road to Uxbridge, has a large church, the chancel of which 
is curiouſly ornamented, and has ſome good monuments. In this 
pariſh is Hayes. Park, the property ot Capt. Joſeph Fraine, of 
the navy, and the reſidence ot Mr. Juſtice Heath. Here is alſo a 
fine old manſion, the feſidence of Mr, Alderman Combe. See 
Paddington, : 

HAYES 
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HAYES PLACE, near Bromley, in Kent, the clegant villa of 
the lete Earl of Chatham, who laid out great ſums in fine im. 
provements. It was afterwards the property of Lord Lewiſham, 
who advertiſed it for ſale. Philip Dehany, Eliq. is the prekut 
offſcfior. - 
J HEARTS, the ſeat of Jervoiſe Clerke Jervoiſe, Eſq. at Wood. 
ford, near nine miles from London, ſituate behind feveral rows of 
elms, which form a fine evening walk. It was built by Sir Hum. 
phrey Handforth, maſter of the robes to James I. That King 
was fond of this houle, and often breakfaſted here, when le 
hunted in Fpping Foreſt. By marriage it became the property of 
the Onflows ; and the famous ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons 
was horn here. When the Onſlows removed into Surry, this eſtate 
was ſold, ſince which it has had different proprietors. The laſt 
owner, Richard Warner, Eſq. whole only niece Mr. Jervoiſe mar- 
ried, wns a literary character. He left here a collection of pic. 
tures, by eminent maſters, and was very curious in the diſpoſition 
of his garden, in which is a large maze, and a thatched houſe in 
the middle, with tines in Latin and Engliſh, emblematical of the 
ſituation, but now almoſt illegible. 

HEDSOR LODGE, the el: gant ſeat of Lord Boſton, ſtands in 
a lofty fitu+tion, near Clietden, The grounds are formed by na- 
ture into hivh hoping hills and deep vallics, with a vartety of 
woods well diltributed. The declivitics of the hills, towards the 
welt, are flecp z. and, in the fouth, near the Thames, is a chaiky 
precipice, whence the ground riſes boldly by the ſummit, on which 
this noble manſion appears conſpicuous, The extentive views 
from this are cnriched by villages, feats, and a variety of rural 
ſcenery. 

HEMPSTEAD, or HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, a market- 
town in Herts, 224 miles from London. It ftands among hills, 
upon the river Gade. It was incorporated by Henry VIII, and 
is governed by a Bailiff, The market which is till a very goo\ 
one, was formerly eſteemed one of the gieateſt in England for 
wheat; 20.000], a week having been often returned only for meal. 

HENDON, a village in Middletex,. ſeven miles from London, 
{ſituate on a rivulet called the Brent. Hendon Place, a fine feat in 
this pariſh, is the property of Gorge Snow, Eiq, of Langton, in 
Dorſetſhir-, and the reſidence of George Peters, Eſq: Here was 3 
remarkable cedur tree, which was blown down, Jan. x, 1779. Its 
height was 70 feet; the diameter of the horizontal extent of the 
branches, 109 feet; the circumterence of the trunk, at ſeven feet 
from the ground, 16 feet; at 12 feet from the ground, 20 feet ; 
the limbs from ſix to 12 feet in girth. The gardener, two years 
before it was blown down, made 501. of the cones. Lyſant, Vol. Il. 
p. 4.— In Brent Street, nat far mom the church, is the ancient 
manſion of the Whichcctes, now the property and reſidence of 


John Cornwall, Eig. 
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HERTFORD, «© buruugh, and the county town of Herts, It 


is ſcated on the river Lea, and is ſaid to have been of ſome note in 
the time of the ancient Britens; and it was accounted one of the 
principal cities of the Eaſt Saxons, where their Kings citen kept 
their court, and a parliamea'ary council was held in 673. To 
this town the La was once naviga le to ſhips. In $79 the Danes 
erected two forts here tor the ſecurity of their ſhips; but Alfred 
turned the courle of the ſtream, lo that their ve]-is were lett on 
dry ground; which fo terrified them, that they abandoned their 
forts, and fled. Edward, the eldeſt fon of Alired, built a caſtle, 
wiich has been often a roy al reſidence, and is now the property of Sir 
G. W. Preſcot, Bort. The town is built in the form of a V, with 
the caſtle in the middle of the two horns. Here were five churches, 
which are reduced to two. In that of St. Andrew, there is not 
only a feat for the Mayor and Aldermen, but another for the Go- 
yernors of Chriſt Hoſpital in London, and a Zallery, in which 200 
of the children of that holpitak may be accommudated; for the 
Governors have erected a hovie in the town for ſuch children as 
want health, or are tov young for that hoſpital, 

In the pariſh of Little St. John, is the New River Head; and 
near the town are many handſome villas; particularly Bayford- 
bury, the ſeat of William Baker, Eig.; Ball's Park; Golden's, 
the ſeat of Richard Emmet, Eſq.; Hertingfordbury, the feat of 
Samuel Baker, Elq. and Brickdenbury Paik, Mr, Blackmore's. 
At Hertingfordbury, are the port:aits of the members of the Kit 
Kat Club. See Barn Em and Cole Green, 

HESTON, a village of Middleſex, 104 miles from London, 
and a mile and a half to the north of the great weſtern road. The 
foil (in general a ttrong loam) is noted for producing wheat of a 
very fine quality, Camden ſpeaks of it as having, before his 
time, furniſhed the royal table with bread; and Norden, who bears 
the ſame teſtimony to its ſuperior quality, fays, it was reported 
that Queen Elizabeth had “ the mamlets for her highneſs' own 
diet“ from Heſton, See Hounſlow and Ofterley Park, 

HIGHGATE, a populous hamlet in the pariſhes of Hornſey 
and Pancras, four miles from London. The chapel and two 
thirds of the village belong to Hornſey. It has its name from its 
high ſituation on the top of a hill, and a gate erefted there about 
400 years ago, to receive toll for the Biſhop of London, upon an 
od road from Gray*s-Inn-Laue to Barnet being turned through 
that Biſhop's park. On its ſite was once an hermitage; near which 
Fir Roger Cholmeley, Lord Chict Juitice of the Queen's Bench, 
built a freeſchool, in 1562. Some of the public houſes in 8 
gate have a large pair of horns pl]:ced over the ſign; and when 
any of the country people itop for refreſhment, a pair of large 
horns, fixed to the end of a ſtaff, is brought to them, and they 


are preſſed to be (worn, If they conſent a kind of burleſque oath 


is adminiſtered, that they never will eat brown bread when they 
can 
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can get white; and abundance of other things of the ſame bia, 
which they repeat after the perſon who brings the horns ; ben g 
allowed, ' Gon, ner to add to each article, the words “ except: I 
like the other better.“ 

On the left hand of the entrance into Highgate from Kentich 
Town, is a houſe built by Sir William Aſhhurit, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1694. It is now the ſeat of Thomas Walker, Elq. Ac. 
comptant General. 

HIGHWOOD HILL, in the pariſh of Hendon, in Middle, 
Here is a mineral ſpring of a cathartic quality, which was former!y 
incloſed at the expence, it is ſaid, of Lady Rachael Rufltl, who 
had a villa in the neighbouring parith of Totteridge. 

HILL HALL, the ſcat and park of Sir W.lliain Smyth, Bart, 
fituate in the pariſh of Theydon Mount, 16 miles from Lond. n, 
on the road to Chipping Ongar. For elegance, and the fin.nels ol 
its proſpects, it is eltcemed inferior to few in the county. It was 
built by Sir Thomas Smyth, Secretary of State, in 1548; but 
rue alterations have ſince been made in it. The approach to it 1s 

a fine avenue of ſtately elms. 

HILLINGDON, Great and Little, two villages in Middlctey, 
near Uxbridge, which is a hamlet to the fornier. In the church. 
yard is a remarkable high yew-tree, above 2 years old. On 
the left kand of Hillingdon Hcath, from London, a very «clegin! 
houſe is ere ing, for the Count di Salis, an Italian nobleman; 
and, at Little Hillingdon, is Hillingdon Houle, the ſeat * of the 
Marchioneſs of Rockingham. Ihe grounds are picturef;ue, and 
enriched by a fine piece of water. 

HODDESDON, a hamlet on the river Lea, in the pariſhes of 
Amwell and Bi oxburn, 17 miles from London, has a market on 
Thurſday, and a fine fountain in the middle of the town, which is 
thus mentioned by Prior: 


A nymph with an urn, that divides the highway, 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea. 


HOLLAND HOUSE, the ancient manſion- houſe of the mano: 
of Abbot's Kenſington, in the pariſh of Kenlington, two miles tron 
London. It takes its name from Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, wa; 
built by his father-in-law, Sir Walter Cope, in 1607, and affords 
a very good ſpecimen of the architecture of that period, 

The celebrated Addiſon. became poſſeſſed of this venerable man- 
ſion, in 1716, by his inter-marriage with Charlotte Counteis Dow: 
azer of Warwick and Holland. Here was the icene of his laſt mv- 
ments, and of his affecting interview with his ſon-in-law, the El 
of Warwick, to whom he had been tutor, and whole licentioul- 
neſs of manners he had anx:uuſly, but in vain, endeavoured to ic- 
preſs, As a laſt effort, he ſent for him into the room where he lay 
at the paint ot death, hoping that the folemnity of the ſcene might 
make ſome impreſſion upon him. When that young nobleman 
came, he requeſed to know his commands, and received the 3 
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table anſwer, (“See in what peace a chriſtian can die,“ to which 
Tickell thus alludes : 

He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 

A price for Knowicdge, taught us how to die. 


On the death of this young nobi-man, in 1721, unmarried, his 
dates devolved on the father ot the prient Lord Kenlington (ma- 
ternally deſcended f. om Robert Rich, Ea iot W arwic..) ho told 
it, in „bz, tothe Right Ho! Henry Fox. It 1s now the p.operty 
of his grandſon, Loid Hoti:an't. 

A gallery, which occupies the white length of the welt wing, 
a our 118 rect, is ormunc tent wi lh por tra. ot Ui Lenox, Fox, 
and Digby families; among W-Ʒ4 te Prin pay ticed, Charles 
II. and the Duchets ot Portimouth; du dene box, by Lely; 
Henry, Lord Holiawl; and the Ri ht tien. Chiles James Fox, 
when a hoy, in a group, with Lady vuian Strangeway, and Lady 
daran Lenox, by dir Johan Reynoitts, 

LOLVESDALE, a rough and woody tract, in Surry, lying im- 
me tiitely bhencath the hills to the 8. n E. of that county, and 
extending into Kent. Red Ager are ſtil found here; and ut 1s faid 
totake its name from the holn-oak wita which it abounds, 

1GLWOOD HOUSE, the feat of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, on Holwood Hill in the pariſh of Ekefton, five miles from 
Bromley, Great pt of the Koman camp at Keſton is incloted in 
Mr. Pitt's grounds: and hence is one of the molt delightful proſ- 
prits in the county. See Krten 

HORNCHURCH, a village i Eſſex, the on'y pariſh in the li- 
berty of Havering, 2+ miles irom Kumlord, of wh:ch it is the mo. 
ther church. A large pair of 1v3ns is alhxed to the caſt end of the 
church, for which cradition aſſigns fume reaion too idle to be re- 
prated, Here is Langtons, the bh nJſome ſcat of Richard Wyatt, 
Elq and Marſhals, the pleaim: vill: of Jackion Barwis, Elq. 

HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL, a market-town in Eſſex, 19 
miles from London, in the road from Ch-imstord to Tilbury Fort. 
From this place is a very beautiful proſpect. | 

HORNSEY, a village in Middleſex, five miles from London, 
In the footway from this village to Highbury Barn, at Iflington, is 
a coppice of young trecs, called Hornſey Wood, at the entrance of 
which is a public houſe, te which great numbers of perſons reſort 
from the city. This houſe being ſituated on the top of an emi. 
nence, affords a delightful proſpect of the neighbouring country, 
The New Rivef winds beautifully through Hornſey, On the fide 
of the road from Iſlington to Southgate, is a capital manion, with 
handſome porters* lodges, built by Edward Gray, Elq. See Highe 
gite and Muſwell Hill 

HORSELEY, Eaſt and Weſt, two villages, four miles beyond 
Leatherhead. In the former is a fine ſeat, the property of William 
Currie, Eſq. In the latter is the handſome houſe of Henry Wel- 
ton, Elq, 
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HORTON, a village in Buck inghamſhitce, near Colnbrock, 
where Milton, after he had left the univerſity, reſided five years with 
his father. The houſe, called the manor-houſe, is now in the occu. 
pation of Mrs. Hugford. Here his mother died, in 1637, and i: 
buried in the chancel of the church. Here allo is the ſcat of Ni; 
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HOUNSLOW, a market-town of Middleſex, 92 miles ſrem low, in h 

London, It is a haniiet to two pariſhes; the ſouth fide lying in hea: 

Iſſeworth, and the north fide, with the chapel, in Heſton. IH; * for 

wis formerly a priory, which belonged to the brethren of the Holy dreds of 

Trinity, whole peculiar office it was to ſolicit alms for the red: mp. powdere 

tion of captives. The fite of the priory, with the munor-houlc ad. allo, the 

joining the chapel, is the property of Mrs. Sophia Bulitrode. quently 
Hounſlow ſtands on the edge of the heath of the fame name, on 

which are ſome powder mills on a branch of the river Coln. On 

this heath James II. formed an encampment, after the ſupprefiiun 

of the Duke of Monmouch's rebellion, in order the more etfcHuily . 

to enſlave the nation; and here he firſt perceived the little depend. In t 


ence that he could have upon his army, by their rejoicings one. Clarke. 
ceiving the news of the acquittal of the ſeven Biſhops. . 

HUNSDON HOUSE, to the N. E. of Hoddeldon, in Herts, that of 
was a royal palace, erected by Henry VIII. and was granted to ILF( 
Lord Hunſdon, by his firſt couſin, Queen Elizabeth. It is the pro- of Bar! 
perty of Mr. Calvert. miles fi 

HYDE, THE, the ſeat of Thomas Brand Hollis, Efq. neu Houſe, 


Ingateſton, in which is a fine collection of prints, ancient cvs None, 
and medals, ſtatues, vaſes, and other antiqucs, ſome of them hon Ste Va 
Herculaneum, and colleded by Mr. Hollis himſelf in Italy, In ING 
the hall, in particular, are two ſcarcephagi, ſuperior to the 2t the roa 
Wilton. anceſtc; 
HDE HALL, the ſeat of the Earl-of Roden, near Sawbri.!:;c- called 
worth, in Herts, 25 miles from London. | twenty 
HYDE PARK, a celebrated park at the welt extremity of the inhabi! 
metropolis, adjoining on the ſouth fide to Knigh:ſbridge, and y penden 
between the two roads which lead to Hounſlow and Uxbridge. It north | 
is the fite of a manor, which anciently belonged to the church dt Fryerr 
Weſlminſter, till it became the property of the crown in the rag family 
of Henry VIII. by exchange for other 20g In 1652, this pic IN 
contained 620 acres. During the uſurpation, it was fold in diftau- Londe 
ent lots, and produced 17,0681. 6s. 8d, including the timber an View C 
the deer. The crown-lands being reſumed after the Reſtoration, |: 151 
was repleniſhed with deer, and ſurrounded by a brick wall, having, the T 
before that time, been fenced with pales. It has been conſiders hi Greet 
reduced ſince the ſurvey in 1652, partly by buildings between henne 
Hyde-Park-Corner and Park Lane, but principally by the mak:z maki 
of Kenſington Gardens. By a ſurvey taken in 1790, its prei«!t thou 
extent appears to be 394 A. 2 R. 38 P. In the upper part, 30 IS 
joining to Kenſington Gardens, are ſome fine trees, and the ſccucty miles 


is very pleafing. The large «anal, called the Serpentine Riser 
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chich has ſo often proved Fatal to adventurous ſkaiters and de- 
ſponding ſuicides) was made by Qucen Caroline in 1730; the wa- 
ter being ſupplied by a {mall fiream which riſes at Bayſwater, and 
als into the Thames near Ranelagh, dividing the parifli of Chelſca 
from that of St. George, Hanover Square. 

Hyde Park has been long a favourite place for taking the air, and 
exhibiting fine coaches, fine horles, and expert horſemanſhip. Lud- 
Jow, in his Memoirs, has the following curious remark : May 1, 
1654. This day was more obſerved for people going a maying 
than for divers years paſt, Great reſort to Hyde Park: many hun. 
dreds of rich coaches, and gallants in attire, but moſt ſhameful 
powdered hair men, and painted ſpotted women. -In Hyde Park 
allo, the troops in and about the inetropolis, are exeiciſcd and fre- 
quently reviewed, 


I 


JEKENHAM „a village in Middlefex, two miles from Uxbridge. 
In this place is Swakeley Houle, the feat of the Rev, Nr. 
Clarke. | | 

JESSOP's WELL, a ſulphureous ſpring, of the ſame kind as 
that of Barrowgate, four miles from Epſom. 

ILFORD, Great and Little, two villages in Ef. x, in the pv iſh 
of Bark ing, ſi: uate on each fide of the river Roding z the former 62 
miles from London, in the road to Chelmsford, Here is Highland 
Houſe, the elegant ſeat cf Ilaac Currie, Eſq. As it is built of 
fone, it forms a fine termination to a viſta from Wanſtead Hoult, 
die Valentine Houſe. 

INGATESTON, a market-town, 23 miles from London, on 
the road to Harwich. Here is the ancient ſeat of Lord Petre, whole 
anceſtor, Sir William Petre, founded eight fellowſhips, at Oxtord, 
called the Petrean fellowſhips, and eredted here an almſhouſe for 
twenty poor perſons, Part of the hovufe is pulled down : the reſt is 
inhabited by the ſteward and ſome Roman Catholic families de- 
pendent upon his lordthip. The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, the 
north fide of which, and half of the ſou h fide, are in the pariſh of 
Fryerning. Jn the church are ſome flately monuments of the Petre 
family. k 

INGRESS PARK, at Swanſtomde, in Kent, 19 miles from 
London, the elegant villa of Mr. Roebuck, which commands a tine 
view of the Thames, 

ISLE OF DOGS, a part of Poplar Marſh, on the north fide of 
the Thames, in Middleſex, When our Sovereigns had a palace at 
Greenwich, they uſed it as a hunting ſeat, and, it is ſaid, kept the 
kennels of their hounds in this marſh. Theſe hounds frequently 
making a great noiſe, the ſeamen called the place the Ifle of Dogs, 
though it is neither an iſland, nor a p-ninſula, 

ISLEWORTH, a village in Middleſex, on the Thames, 83 
miles from London, The church is a modern ſtructure ; but it has 
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a vencrable tower, covered with ivy, which belongetl to the forme 
church. Near the grand entrance into Sion Park, is a houſe, the 
1 and reſidence of Sir Nathaniel Duckenfield, Bart. Gun. 
ey Houſe, the reſidence of the laſt Eart of Bath (and ſo called from 
having been built by John Gumiey, Eſq. father of kis Counteſij 
belongs to Mr, Angell, and is on the north fide of the road from 
I wicxenham to London. Fronting the Hounſlow road, is the 
handſome villa of. David Godfrey, Eſq. and, by the water fide, 3 
houſe built by James Lacey, Eſq. now the property of the Hon, 
Mrs. Keppel, and the reſidence of the Earl of Warwick. See Sin 
Houſe and Sion Hill. | 

ISLINGTON, . conſiderable. village N. of London, to which 

It is now united. The pariſh contains, beſide the village, the ham. 
let of Holloway, Kingſland Green, and part of Newington Green, 
The chuich, ereRgd in 17 54, is a neat brick ſtructure, with a ſpire, 

quoins, cornices, and architraves.of Poitland lone, Its height, to 
the top of the vane, is 164 feet. Its length is 108 feet, and its 
breailth 60. Its roof is ſupported without pillars, and the infe 

5s adorned with elegant ſimplicity. In 1787, it underwent conſ- 

d erable repairs, The ſcaffolding was of wicker-work, framed upon 

= very curious plan round the-ſtceple, by Mr. Birch, a baſket. maker 

t St. Alban's, who had before contrived a ſimilar work for tlic rc. 

Pairs of the ſpire of -the ahbey church in that town. Ke engaged 

10 erect this icaffold for 2ol. and the privilege of ſhewing it at f. 

P. nce each perſon, which amounted to a conſiderable ſum. An old 

uilding in Canonbury-Field, is abſurdly called Queen Elizabeth“ 

Lodge*. In the Crown Public Houle, in the Lower Street, amorg 

.Cther decorations an. painted glaſs, apparently of the reign of Hey 

VII. is an original portrait of Elizabeth, the Queen of that Mo- 

Narch, ſuppoſed to have been painted in 1487. In the fields, to the 
N. W. of the White Conduit Houſe and Tea Gardens, is a large 
incloſure, called the Reed Mote, or Six-acre field, ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman camp. The White Conduit Houſe takes its name 
from a conduit near it, which formerly ſupplied the Charter Houle; 


— — 


* Strype records the ſollowing curious anecdote: „ Beyond Al. 
derſgate Bars, leaving the Charter Houſe on the left hand, fherche; 
up toward 1{eldon, commonly called Iſlingson, a country-town had 
hy ; which, in the former age, was eſtecmed to be ſo pleatantly 
ſeated, that in 1581, Queen Elizabeth, on an evening, rude that 
way to take the air; where, near the town, ſhe was inyironed with 
a number of begging rogues, which gave the Queen much diſturd- 
ance, Whereupon Mr. Stone, one of her footmen, came in all 
haſte to the Lord Mayor, and to Fleetwood, the Recorder, and told 
them the ſame. The ſame night did the Recorder ſend out war. 


rants into the ſame quarters, and into Weſtminſter and the Duchy, 
and in the morning he went out himſelf, and took that day ſeven- 
ty-four rogues, whereot ſome were blind, and yet great uſurers, 
and very rich, They were {cnt to Bridewell, and puniſhed,” 
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ud a pipe belonging to it, is ſtill exiſting, and conveys water to Dr. 
De Valangin's houſe in Pentonville. 

On the 8. W. ſide of Iflington, is a fine reſervoir, called New 
River Head, which conſiſts 25 a large baſin, into which the New 
River enters: part of the water is thus conveyed by pipes to Lon- 
don, while another part is thrown by an engine through other 
pipes, to a reſervoir, which lies much higher, in order to ſupply 
the higheſt parts of London. Near the New River Head, is the 
well-ynown lace of Publie amuſement, called Sadler's Wells, 
which takes its name from a ſpring of mineral water, now called 
Hington Spa, or New Tunbridge Wells. This ſpring was dil. 
covered by one Sadler, in 1683, in the garden belonging to a houſe, 
which he had then juſt opened as a muſie- room. The water re- 
ſembles much in quality and effect that of Tunbridge Wells in 
Kent. Sadler's'mufic-houſe came, after his death, to one Francis 
Porcer, whoſe ſon was the firſt that exhibited there the dive: fhons of 
rope-dancing* and tumbling, to which have for many years been 
added muſical interludes and pantomimes. At the Sir Hugh Mid- 
dicton's Head is a very large picture, containing twenty-eight por- 


F traits of the Sadler's Wells Club; it is a curious repreſentation of 


ſome known characters; among them is Mr. Roſamond, the builder 
of Roſamond's Row, Clerkenwell. 2 N | 
To the N. of Iſlington, is Highbury Place, which fronts the fine 
hills of Highgate and Hampſtead. Higher fill is Highbury Ter. 
race, which commands a beautiful proſpeft, Near this is the neat 
villa, paddock, and pleafure grounds of Alexanler Aubert, EA. 
who has erected near the houle, + lofty and ſpacious obſervatory, 
furniſhed with a complete collection of aftronomical inſtruments. 
On the ſite of theſe premiſes was a moated ſpot, called Jack Straw's 
Caſtie, on which ſtood the manſion of the Friors of the order of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, which was burnt to the ground by the commons 
of Eſſex, June 13, 1381, in the inſurrection under Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw, Near this is a noted tavern and tea-gaidens, called 
Highbury Barn. At the entrance of the town, but in the pariſh of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, are almſhouſes for ten widows, of the 
pariſh of Iſlington, and a ſchool for 25 boys of the ſame pariſh 
and that of Clerkenwell. They were erected by Dame Alice Owen, 
and are under the government of the Brewers Company; from 
whole records it appears, that they were founded by her in conſe- 
quence of a providential deliverance from death, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, when this part of Iſlington was all open fields. It 
was then a frequent exerciſe for the archers to ſnoot with their bows 
and arrows at butts; and this lady walking in the fields with her 
maid, an arrow pierccd the crown of her hat (high crowned hats be- 
ing then in taſhion) without the leaſt injury. In co nmemoration of 
this deliverance, che built the ſchool and alm{houlcs, about three 
years before ler death. For many years, an arrow was fixed on the 
top of thele houſes, which ſtands on the very {ot where this acci- 
dent happened, | 
M 2 In 
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In this parifh, in the road from Iſlington to Hoxton Tove, 
the white lead manufactory of Samuel Walker and Co. of hin. 
borough, near Rotheram, who erected here, in 1786, a curioy 
windmil!, for the purpoſe of grinding white lead, differing in tuo 
remarkable particulars from common windmills, viz. 1ſt, the brick 
tower of it is crowned with a great wooden top, or cap, to which 
are affixed on one ſide the flyers, and on the other fide a gala, 
which ſerves to turn the whole top at pleaſure, fo as to bring the 
flyers into that direction which is moſt convenient with reſpect 9 
the wind; and 2zdly, inftead of fcur, the uſual number of flyers, it 
is furniſhed with five, See Canonbury, King fland, Newing!. 
Green, and Peutouville. 

IVER, a village in Bucks, three miles from Uxbridge. IIe 
was Delaford, the ſcat of Sir Will'am Young, Bart. which wa; 
lately pulled down; the extenſive pleafure grounds being a da 
to thole of Mr. Cleves, whoſe ſeat is mar the church. There, 
with other additions, and turning the road on the front of tl: 
houſe, has rendered Mr, Cleves*s a delightful retreat. 

At Shredling's Green, in this pariſh, is the ſeat of Mrs. Col. 
borne, buitt by Sir John Vanbrugh, for the Dowager of Lord 
Mohun, who was killed in a duel, that was likewile fatal to his 
antagoniſt James Duke of Hamilton, A very conſiderable cotton 
mill has lately been erected at Iver, . 


| K 


ELVEDON HALL, in the pariſh of Kelvedon Hatch, in 
Eſſex, near 20 miles from London, on the road to Chipping 
Ongar, the elegant villa of Lady Clive. It commands a rich aud 
extenſive proſpeft, in which, on a fine day, a part of London may 
be ſeen by the naked eye, 

KEMPTON PARK, in the pariſh of Hanworth, in Middle. 
ſex, formerly the ſeat of the famous traveller, Sir John Chardin, 
and now of Sir John Chardin Muſgrave, Bart. 

KENDAL's HALL, the ſeat of William Phillimore, Ea, 
13 miles from London, in the road from Edgware to St, Alban, 
and in the pariſh of Aldenham, Herts. 

KENNING TON, one of the eight precintts of Lambeth, 
Here was a royal palace, which Edward III. made a part of tle 
Duchy of Cornwall; and here Edward the Black Prince reti.|., 
It was likewiſe the reſidence of Richard II, when Prince of Wailcs. 
In 2396, the young Queen Iſabella was conveyed, amid a proti- 
gious concourſe of people, from Kennington to the Tower; and 
it was the n e e of Henry IV, VI, and VII. The 
manor was firſt farmed out by Henry VIII. Camden fays, that 


in his time there were no traces of this palace. It was probably 
pulled down, after it ceaſed to be an otcaſional royal reſidence, ard 
a manor houſe built on the ſite, which was occupied by Charles I, 
when Prince of Wales, In a ſurvey, taken in 1656, this _ 
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Lſe is ſaid to be “e ſmall, and an old low timber building, fituate 
upon part of the foundation of the ancient manſon-houle of the 
Black Prince, and other Dukes of Cornwall after him, which was 
long ago utterly ruined, and nothing thereof remaining but the 
fable, 180 feet long, built of flint and ſtone, and now uſed as a 
barn. At this time, therefore, not only the manor houſe, but, 
what Camden could not find, The Long Barn, (4s it was then 
called) was' viſible z and the latter, in 1709, was one of the re- 
ceptacles of the poor diſtreſſed Palatine Proteſtants. In 1786, in 
digging near this bain, for a cellar, ſome ſpacious vaults of ſtone 
were diſcovered, the arches of which were cemented by a ſubſtance 
harder than ſtone itſelf. The manor helongs to the Prince of 
Wales, as part of the Duchy of Cornwall, The Long Barn was 
pulled down in 1795 and on the ſite are ereted ſome houſes, 
which form a continuation of Park Place, Kennington Crols. 
The road, by Elizabeth Place, ro Lambeth Butts, is ſtill called 
Princes? Road, and was ſo denominated in all ancient writings ; 
it having been the road by which the Black Prince came to his 
palace, when he landed at the ſtairs at Lambeth. Kennington 
gave the title of Earl to William Duke of Cumberland, ſon of 
George II. 

KENNINGTON COMMON, on the road to Clapham, was 
the common place of execution for Surry. Some of the rebels, 
who were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion in Southwark, in 1746, 


ſuffered here. On this common is a bridge 2 called Merton 


Bridge, becauſe the Canons of Merton Abbey had lands, for the 
purpoſe of repairing it. | 

KENSING TON, a village in Middleſex, one mile and a half 
from Hyde Park Corner. It contains the hamlets of Brompton, 
Eul's Court, the Gravels, and a part of Little Chelſea ; but the 
royal palace, and about 20 other honies on the north fide of the 
road, are in the pariſh of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. At Earl's 
Court was the villa of the late celebrated John Hunter, who here 
proſecuted his curious and ulctul experiments and diſc.veries, and 
whoſe valuable muſeum was lately purchaſed by Parliament, 

KENSINGTON PALACE, was the feat of Sir Henenge 
Finch, afterward Earl of Nottingham, and was ſol by his fon 
(Daniel the ſecond Earl) to King William. who greatly improved 
it, and cauſed a royal park to be made to it, through Hyde Park. 
The gardens were originally only 26 acres. Queen Anne added 
zo acres, which were Jaid out by her gardener, Mr. Wiſe ; but 
the principal addiction was made by Queen Caroline, who took in 
near 300 acres from Hyde Park, which were laid out by Bridg- 
man; and they have ſince been much improved by Brown, They 
are 31 miles in _circumierence; and have, for many years palt, 

u a very faſhionable promenade. ' 
Tue palace is a large irregular edifice of brick, built at various 
tunes, The ſtate apartments, Which are very noble, conſiſt of a 
luit of 12 rooms, We firſt aſcend the great ſtaircaſe, in which 

M 3 are 


126 KENSINGTON PALACE. 
are painted balconies, with the portraits of PR people, in 


groups; as Muſtapha the Turk, and Ulrick in a Poliſh dre; 
both pages to George J.; Peter the Wild Boy, &c. by Kent, 
We th-n proceed through the apartments in the following order; 
obſervinz, that all the ceil:ngs in the ſtate rooms are painted by 
that artiſt; | 

The Preſence Chamber, in which the p'AQures are the Princeſs 
of Wales and her family, Knapton; three cartoons, by Car'o 
Cignani, namely a Cupid, Jupiter, and Europa, and Jupiter; 
13 Edward, Coates; two daughters of Philip II. of Spain, 

Ore, 

The Prey Chamber; the pictures, a German Lady with en 
Orrery and Dog, Parmegiano; an Italian Lawyer, Paris Bour. 
don; St, William, Giorgione; Ducheſs of Valentia, Jannet ; 
Wiſe Men's. Offering, Luca Giordano; a Min with a Croſs at 
his Breaſt, Giorgione; a Man ſhewing a Trick, ditto; an 014 
Man looking up; the Duke of Savoy's Mother ; the late King et 
Pruſſia, a whole length; a Man with a Giaſs in his hand, Brve- 
= an Old Man with a grey Beard, Tintoret ; the Empreſs of 

uſſta, a whole length; the Duchefs of Portſmouth, Verelſt; her 
preſent Majeſly*s Siſter, Woge. 

The Nen Drawing Room, hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting 
a winter piece in Holland, Vanderbank, has Sir Thomas More, 
Holbein; a Man's head, in a furred gown, Tintoret ; William 
Duke of Cumberland on Horſeback, Wootton ; and a Man's 
Head, Giorgione. 

The Queen's Dining Room has Giorgione*s Read, by himſelf; 
James IV. of Scotland, his Brother Alexander, and St. Andrew, 
Mabule;z Henry V.; Richard III.; a Man's head, Albert Duter; 
Henry VI.; Edward VI.; a Man's Heal; Queen of James IV, 
of Scotland, with St. George, Mabuſe ; Baſſan's Head, by him- 
ſelf; Emperor Maximilian I.; Philip the Fair; Henry VII; EI. 
zabeth his Queen; Louis XII. of France; Princeſs of Caltile; 
King of Arragon; his Queen; Charles IX. of France; St. Nlat— 
thew called from the Receipt of Cuſtom, Alb. Durer; Maxini- 
lian Archduke of Auſtria ; a young Man's Head ; Dr. Linacre, 
Founder of the College of Phyſicians, Quintin Matſys ; Raphachs 
Head, by himſelf; a Virgin and Child, Sabutani; Philip II. ot 
Spain, Jannct; a Dutch Merchant and his Wife; John de Bo— 
logna's Head. : 

The Qurer's Driſſing Rorm. Judith and Holofernes, Paul Ve- 
coneſe; Ruins and Figures, Bamboceio ; Windfor Cattle, Woſter— 
man; four Views of Venice, Canalctti; a Plundering, Wouver- 
mans; Departure of Charles II. from Shicvling, Lingelbeck ; a 
Battle, Wouvermans; Old Hampton Court, Danckers 3 a Lan- 
tcape, with Hawking; three Landſcapes, namely, Hawking, the 
managed Horſe, and Fiſherman, Wouvermans ; a Skirmiſh, Per- 
cham; a Landſcape, Avont ; an Altarpiece, Alb. Durer; Battle 
of Forty, Snyders 3 a Landſcape with Ruins, Paul Brill. 
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The Queen's Gallery. Henry VIII.; his Queen, Catharine of 
Arragon Queen Elizabeth, in a Chineſe dreſs, Zucchero, James J. 
Vandyck ; his Queen, Vanſomer; Charles IT, Lely ; James II, 
ditto; King William, Kneller; Queen Mary, ditto; Queen 
Anne, after ditto; George I, after ditto; George II, Seman 
Queen Caroline, ditto; the Emperor Charles VI, Kneller ; Philip 
III. of Spain, and his Queen, Valeſque.—Kneller was knighted 
for painting theſe pictures of King William and Queen Mary. 

The Cube Room. Here are fix Gods and Geddefſes; over the 
chimney is Cleopatra, antique; and above her is a Roman Mar- 
riage, in marble, by Rylbrack, 

The Great Drawing Room. Charles I. and his Queen, Van- 
dyck ; Jacob's Separation, Baſſin ; Audience of Sir Henry Woot- 
ton, in the Senate Houſq at Venice, Fialletti; Holbein's Head, in 
water colours, by himſelf; Flaying of St. Bartholomew; Holhein's 
Wife's Head, in water colours, Holbein; Venus and Cupid, 
Mich. Angelo; Charles XI. of Sweden, on Borſtback, Wyck ; 
Duke of Wharton, Roſalba; a Tyroleſe Girl, ditto; Rolalba's 
Head, by herſelf ; Duke of Buckingham and his Family, Hon. 
thorit ; a Wild Boar's Head, Snyders; the Taking of Tournay, 
by Marlborough, Wootton ; St. Peter and the Angel, Stegnwyck ; 
St. John, Leonard Spado; a Naked Venus, Titian ; a Madonna, 
with St. Catharine, and St. John with a Lamb, Old Palma; oux 
Saviour healing the Blind, Verrio; St. Catherine at the Altar, 
Veroneſe; the Taking of Lifle, by Martborough, Wootton. 

The King's State Bed Chamber. A Man's Head; Mary Queen 
of Scots, Jannet ; four Cartoons, by Carlo Cignaui, namely, Pan 
and Cupid, Bacchus and Ariadne, Apollo and Daphne, and the 
Trivmph of Venus; a Woman's Head, 

The Prufſian Cloſet. The Hungarians at Ovid's Tomb, Schon- 
feld; Lucretia, after Caracci; Herodias* Daughter, with the 
Baptift's Heal, Da Vinci; a Doge of Venice, Tintoret. 

The Green Cloſet. A Landſcape, Paul Bill: a Woman afleep 
G. Douw; the Adoration of the Shepherds, Zucchero; Mars, 
Venus, and Cupid, Veroneſe; an Italian Mufician, Giorgione; 
lix long narrow flips, with figures and trees, Schiavoni; our Sa- 
viour and Mary Magdalen at the Tom", Holbein; an Altarpiece; 
Sopheniſba, Gaetano; Saint Catharine, Da Vinci; a Woman 
going to ſtab herſelf, Palamedes; Henry VII. and VIII. with 
ticir Queens, Reemi ; Francis IT, of France, when Dauphin, Jan- 
net; Lucretia, Titianz a Witch riding on a Goat, with Boys. 
Flſhiemer; Nymphs bathing ; Peter and the Angel, Stcenwyck z 
Venus and Satyrs, with Cupids, Rottenhamer; Mary Qucen of 
Scots, Jannet; the ſecond Earl and Counteſs of Clarendon, Lely; 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, grandwother of George I, Cor, 
Jauſſen 3 her ſeven Children; her Conſort, Cor. Janſſen ; Arthur, 
Henry, and Margaret, Children of Henry VII, Mabule ; Frohe- 
mus, Printer to Eraſmus, Holbein; Eraſimus, ditto; a [mall Land- 
ſcape, manner of F erg; the Virgin and Child, with Tobit and the 

Angel, 
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Angel, Titian; Virgin and Child, St. Catherine, and St. Tory, 
fius, Giorgionez Boys, Pollidore ; a Landſcape, Everdingen; ; 
China Diſh with Heart Cherries, Daniel Nes; a Landſcape, NM; 
Niobe's Children ſhot out of the Clouds, Rottenhamer ; St. Join, 
with a Lamb; Venus and Adonis. This Room was King Wi. 
liam's writing cloſet, in which are his table and eſcritor. 

His Majefly's Gallery. Queen Mary, Wiſling ; Adoration g 
the Kings, Seb. Ricci; King William, Wiſſing; Henry Som- 
mers, Jeiter to Henry VIII, Holbein; Van Cleeve's Wife, by 
himſelf; Prince Charles of Mecklenburgh, Zoffani ; Duke 4 
Alva, Titian ; Prince Charles of Mecklenburg's Wile, Zoftani; 
Van Cleeve, by himſelf; Charles I, on horſeback, Dobſon; Wil. 
liam Duke of Glouceſter, a whole length, Claret ; Queen Anne, 
when Princeſs, Kneller ; Inigo Jones, Nogary; William Duke ct 
Glouceſter, Kneller; Henry, Prince of Wales, ſon to James I, 
Mytens ; Henry IV. of France, Pourbus ; Edward VI, Holbein; 
Julio Romano; Catharine of Medicis; the Nabob of Arcot, 
Williſon; Mary of Medicis, Pourbus ; Queen Elizabeth, when 

ung; Paul Veroneſe: Princeſs Anne, with a Dog; George 
Prins of Denmark, Dahl; James I, Vanſomer; a Man in Black, 
Tintoret ; Queen Henrietta, Vandyck ; Guercino, by hithlelf ; x 
Lady's Head, More; Ducheſs of Richmond, in Man's Apparel, 
Houſcman; Holbein, a Head; the Queen, Prince William, and 
Prince Edward, Ramſey ; Ge-rge I, Vanderbank ; Mich. Angelo, 
a Head ; Edward Duke of York, Batoni; Charles I, Vandyck; 
a Head; Charles II., Wiſſing; a Man in Armour, Giorgion: ; 
Sir Henry Guilford, Holbein: a Portrait with a ruff, Vandyck; 
Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, Zoffani; a Dominican Friar ; Artemiſia 
Gentileſchi, by herſelf; Henry VIII, Holbein; a Portrait, Ren- 
brandt ; Ducheſs of York, Lely ; Duke of York, ditto; a large 
drawing of the Transſigur ation, after Raphael, Caſanova. 

We are next conducted down ſtairs to the Guard Chamber, in 
which is a painting of Queen Elizabeth's gigantic porter, by Zuc- 
chero. 

This palace was the frequent reſidence of King William an! 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, George I, and the late King. Thc 
monarchs (George I. excepted, who died at Hanover) all expircd 
within its walls, as did Prince George of Denmark, Queen Anne's 
conſort, in 1703, During the preſent reign, Kenſington has ben 
entirely forſaken by the royal family. 

KENTISH TOWN, a village in the pariſh of Pancras, be- 
tween London and Hampſtcad, containing ſeveral handſome houses, 
particularly an elegant feat built by the late Gregory Batemans, 
Eq. as a kind of miniature of Waniled Houſe. It is the pro- 


perty of Meſlrs. Biddulph, Cocks, Cocks, and Ridge, Bankers, 
and the reſidence of Richard Johnlon, Elq. 
chapel of eaſe to St. Pancras, 
KEN WOOD, the beautiful ſeat of the Earl of Mans ficld, 
ſituate in the pariſh of Pancras, on a fine eminence between _ 
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heal and Highgate, It was purchaſed, in 1755, of the Earl of 
Bute, by the late venerable Earl of Mansfield, then Attorney Ge- 
neral, who improved the whole, with the utmolt elegance, alter the 
deſigns of the celebrated architects of the Adel;hi. The grand 
fr.nt, which is near the ſide of the road leading from Highgate to 
Hampſtead, is oppoſite the wood that gives name to the houle, 
The garden front, which is more extenſive than the other, com- 
mands a fine view of rich meadows, falling in a gentle deſcent, 
auch relieved by ſome noble pieces of water, taut ſupply part of the 
metropolis ; but this view is terminated by what can add no 
beauty to rural ſcenery, the ſpires of Londen, enveloped in fogs 
and ſmoke. The moit remarkable room in the huule is the li- 
braiy, a very beautiful apertment, Go tet by 21, defigned by 
Adam, and ornamented with paintings by Zucchi. In this room 
is a whole length of the late Earl, by Marit, and a fin- buſt of 
him by Nollekens. There is another butt of his Lordſhip, when 
young, in the hall; one of Sir Iſaace Newton; and the antique buſt 
of Homer, which was bequeathed to him by Pape. he paintings 
in the hall are by Rebecca. In the. break faſt parlour is a buſt of 
Pope, and a portrait of Sir Chriflopher Hatton. In the other 
rooms are ſome portraits well deſerving of notice; particularly thoſe 
of Pope, Garrick, the Ducheſs of Queenſberry, and a good head of 
Betterton, the tragedian, ſaid to be by Pope, who had been in- 
ſtructed in the art of painting by his friend Jarvis. The preſent 
Earl has improved and enlarged this houle very conſiderably ; Saun- 
ders was his architect. 

The pleaſure grounds, including the wood which gives name to 
the place, contain about forty acres. Their fituation is naturally 
very beautiful; and the hand of art has been ſuccelsfully employed 
in making them ſtill more piftureſque. On the right of the garden 
front of the houſe, is a hanging wood of tall (ſpreading trees: and, 
on the leſt, the riſing hills are plante:l with clumps that produce a 
pleaſing effect. A ſweet ſhrubbery immediately before this front, 
and a ſerpentine piece of water, render the whole a very enlivening 
ſcene. The cedars of Libanus, though young, are very fine, and 
are (hot up to a great height with their leaders entire, One of them 
was planted with his own hands by the late Earl. The incloſec; 
fields, adjoining to the pleaſure grounds, contain about thirty acres, 
Hoinſcy great woods, held by the Earl of Mansficld under the Bi- 


op of London, join this eſtate on the north, and have been lately 


addeil to the incloſus es. 

KESTON, a village in Kent, five miles from B. omley, in the 
ro:d to Weſterham. At Holwood Hill, in this pariſh, are the re- 
mains of a large fortification (probably a Roman one) of an oblong 
form; the area of which is partly incloſed by rampires and double 


ditches of great height and depth. It is two miles in e rcumference, 


im loſing near roo acres of ground. A path deſcends from the 
eamp to the ſpring head of the river Ravenibourne, Of this ſpring 
. an 
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an excellent cold bath was formed, ſurrounded by pales and tru; 
but theſe have been long neglefed and deſtroyed. This river flow 
hence through Bromley and Hayes, to Beckenham and Lewiſham, 
and croſſing the great road at Deptford bridge, falls into the Thamg 
below. Ste Holwood Houſe. 

KEW, a village in Surry, formerly a hamlet of Kinzſton, hy 
united to Peterſham, as one vicarage, by att of Parliament in 1769. 
It is feated on the Thames, ſeven miles from London. Here is ; 
chapel, erected at the expence of the nobility and gentry in th 
neighbourhood, on a piece of ground given by Queen Anne, 
Againit the ſouth wall is a tablet to the memory of Jeremiah 
Meyer, a celebrated miniature painter, with verſes by Hayley. 

In the cemetery adjoining, is interred the celebrated artiſt, Thy. 
mas Gainſborough, A flat fone juſt records his name and thr day 
of his exit from this mortal ſcene... The woodlands of Suffolk 
were his firſt academy, where Nature herſelf taught him to etch 
the rude rural landſcape, between the tender years of ten and twelye, 
His talents, when matured by cultivation, produced the moſt ex. 

uiſite approaches to perfection in his art. On Kew Green, on the 
ite of Mrs. Theobald's. beautiful gardens, once ſtood a houſec, the 
favourite retirement, in the latter part of his lite, of Sir Peter Leh. 
Here is a ſtone bridge, of ſeven arches, over the Thames, from a 
deſign of Paine's. It was opened in 1789, and is private property, 
The width is too contracted for its length and height; it has neither 
„ pavement for foot paſſengers, nor receſſes for ſhelter in cal of 

anger. 

KEW PALACE, now a royal palace, was the property of 82. 
muel Molineux, Eſq. Secretary to George Il. when Prince ot Wals. 
The late Frederic | Toa of Wales took a long leaſe of the houle; 
and it is now held by his Majeſty on the ſame tenuxe. Ihe hoe 
was improved by Kent, and contains ſome pictures; among which 
are a portrait of Lord Burleigh, and the celebrated picture of the 
Florence Gallery, by Zoffani. In the long room, bove ſtairs i a 
fet of Caraletti's works. The gardens, which contain 120 acrcs, 


were begun by the late Prince of Wales, and finifhed by the Pu- 


ceſs Dowager; and of theſe we ſhall give adeſcription, in the worts 
of the late Sir William Chambers. 

« The gardens of Kew are not very large; nor is their ütuation 
advantageous, as it is low, and commands no ; roſpects. Orig 
nally the ground was one continued dead flat; the foil was in genen 
barren, and without either wood or water. With ſo many dilz- 
vantages, it was not eaſy to produce any thing even tolerable 18 
gardening; but princely munificence overcame all ditfcultics. 
What was once a delert, is now an Eden. 

„ On entering the garden from the palace, and turning toward 
the left hand, the firſt bui ding which appzars is 

The Orangery or Greenhouſe. The delign is mine; and it was 
built in 1261. The. front extends 145 tect; the room is 145 tect 
* ong, 
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long, 30 feet wide, and 25 high. In the back ſhade are two fur- 
aces to heat flues, laid under the pavement of the orangery, which 
are found very neceſſary in times of hard froſt. 

The Temple of the Sun is ſituated in an open 2 near the 
orangery, in the way to the phyſie gardens. Its figure is of the 
circular peripteros kind, but without an attic; and there is a par- 
ticularity in the entablature, the hint of which is taken from one 
of the temples of Balbec. The order is Corinthian, the columns 
fluted, and the entablature fully enriched. Over each column, on 
the frize, are baſſo-relievos, repreſenting lyres and ſprigs of laurel ; 
and round the upper part of the cell are ſuſpended feſtoons of fruits 
and flowers. The infid2 of the cell forms a ſaloon richly finiſhed 
and gilt, In the centre of its cove is repreſented the ſun; and on 
the . in twelve compartments, ſurrounded with branches of 
laurel, are repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac in baſſo- relievo. 
This building was erected in 1761. 

The ne«t object to which we are conducted by Sir William Cham. 
hers, is The Phſic or Exotic Garden: but as this was in its infancy 
in 1763, when Sir William publiſhed his delcription, we ſhall omit 
his account of it. | 

« Contignous to the Exotic Garden,“ proceeds Sir William, 
« is The Flower Garden, of which the principal entrance, with a 
ſland on each fide of it for rare flowers, forms one end. The two 
iles are incloſed with high trees, and the end facing the principal 
entrance is occupied by an aviary of a vaſt depth, in which is kept 
a numerous collection of birds, both foreign and domeſtic. The 
parterre is divided by walks into a great number of beds, in which 
al kinds of beautiful flowers are to be ſeen during the greateſt part 
A the year; and in its centre is a baſon of water, ſtocked with gold 

„From the Flower Garden a ſhort winding walk leads to The 
Menagerie. It is of an oval figure; the centre is occupied by a 
large baſon of water, ſurrounded by a walk; and the whole is in- 
cloſed by a range of pens, or large cages, in which are kept great 
numbers of Chineſe and Tartarian pheaſants, beſide many other 
forts of large exotic birds. The baſon is ſtocked with ſuch water. 
fowl as are too tender to live on the lake; and in the middle of it 
ſands a pavilion of an irregular oftagon plan, deſigned by me, in 
imitation of a Chineſe opening, and executed in 1760. 

„Near the Menagerie ſtands The Temple of Bellona, deſigned and 
built by me in 1760. It is of the proſtyle kind ; the portico tetra. 
ſtyle Doric z the metopes alternately enriched with helmets and dag- 
gers, and vaſes and pateras. The cell is rectanguler, and of a fe. 
quialteral proportion, but cloſed with an elliptical dome, from 
which it receives the light. 

e Paſſing from the Menagerie toward the lake, in a ſolitary walk 
on the left, is The Temple of the God Pan, of the monopteros kind, 
but cloſed on the ſide toward the thicket, in order to make it icrve 
for a ſeat, It is of the Doric order; the profile imitated from that 
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of the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, and the metopes enrichled dns 
ox ſculls and pateras, It was built by mein 1758. 

„ Not far trom the laſt defcribed, on an eminence, lands 7}, 
Tempie of Eolus, like that of Pan, of the menopteros figure. The 
order is a compoſite, in which the Doric is predominant. Within 
the columns is a large ſemieircular niche, ſerving as a ſeat which 
revolves on a pivot, and may with great eaſe be turned by one hand 
to any expoſition, notwithfianding its fize. The Temple of Solitude 
is ſituated very rear the ſouth front of the palace. 

« At the head of the lake, and near the Temple of Eolus, ſtands 
a Chineſe octagon building of two ſtories, built, many years ago, 
frem the deſigns of Goupy. It is called The Houſe of Conſuciu;, 
The lower ftory conſiſts of one room and two cloſets ; and the upper 
ſtory is one little ſaloon, commanding a very pleaſing proſpect ovy 
the lake and gardens, Its walls and ceiling are painted with gio— 
teſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical ſubjects relating to Confucius, 
with ſeveral tranſactions of the Chriſtian miſſions in China. The 
' ſofa and chairs were deſigned by Kent, and their feats and beck, 
a: e covered with tapeſtry of the Gobelins. In a thicket, near the 
Houſe of Confucius, is cretted the engine which ſupplies the lake 
and baſons in the g.rdens with water. It was contrived by Mr. 
Smeaton, an! executed in 1761, It anſwers perſectly well, raiſing, 
by two horſes, upward of 3560 hogſheads of water in twelve hours, 

« From the Houle of Contucius, a covered cloſe walk leads to 1 
grove, where is placed a ſemi-oRagon ſeat, deſigned by Kent. A 
winding walk, on the right of the grove, leads to an open plain, 
on one fide of which, backed with thickets, on a riſing greund, is 
placed a Corinthian colonnade, deſigned and built by me in 1769, 
and called The Theatre of Auguſta. 

The Temple Victory is the next object. It ſtands on a hill, and 
was built in commemoration of the victory obtained in 17 59, ner 
Minden, by Prince Ferdinand of Bruntwick, over Marſhal de 
Contades, 

The figure is the circular peripteros; the order Tonic decaſty h, 
fluted and richly finiſhed, J he frize is adorned with foliages; and 
round the Attic are ſuſpended feftoons of laurel, The cell which 
commands a pretty proſpect towards Richmond, and over Mid.c- 
lex, is neatly finiſhed with ſtucco ornaments, 'T hofe in the ceiling 
repreſent ſtandards and other French trophies. The whole was de- 
fizned by me, and executed in 1759. 

« As you paſs from the Temple of Victory toward the upper 
2 of the gardens, are ſeen the ruins of an arch, ſurroundeqd by 

everal veſtiges of other ſtructures. Irs deſcription will be given 
hereafter. 


« The upper part of the garden compoſes a large wilderneſs; on 


the border of which ſtands a Moretque building, commonly called 


The Alhambra, conſiſting of a ſaloon, fronted with a portico ot 


coupled columns, and crowned with a lantern. 


«« On an open ſpace, near the centre of the ſame nnn, ; 
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erected the tower, commonly called The Great Pagoda, It was be. 
gun in the autumn of the year x761, and covered in the ſpring of 
the year 1762. The def:tgn is an imitation of the Chinele Taa. 
The baſe is a regular otapgon, 49 feet in diameter; and the ſuper. 
ſtructure is likewiſe a regular octagon on its plan, and in its eleva- 
tion compoled of ten pritms, which form the ten different ſtories of 
the building, The loweſt of thele is 26 feet in diamater, excluſive 
of the portico which ſurrounds it, and 18 feet high; the ſecond is 
25 feet in diameter, and 17 feet high; and all the reſt diminiſh in 
diameter and height, in the ſame arithmetical proportion, to the 
ninth flory, which is 18 feet in diameter, and ten feet high. The 
tenth Rory is 17 feet in diameter, and, with the covering, 20 feet 
high; and the finiſhing on the top is 17 feet high; ſo that the 
whole ſtrudture, from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is 163 feet. 
Fach (tory finiſhes with a projecting roof, after the Chineſe manner, 
covered with plates of varniſhed iron of different colours, and round 
each of them is a gallery incloſed with a rail. All the angles of the 
roof are adorned with large dragons, 80 in number, covered with a 
kind of thin glaſs of various colours, which produces a moſt dazzl- 
ing reflection; and the whole ornament at the top is double gilt, 
The walls of the building are compoſed of very hard bricks ; the 
outſide of well-colourcd and well-matched greyſtocks, neatly laid, 
and with ſuch care, that theres not the leaſt crack or fracture in the 
whole ſtructure, notwithſtanding its great height, and the expedition 
with which it was buiit. The itaiicafe is in the centre of the build- 
ing. The proſpects open as you advance in height; and from the 
top you command a very extenſive view on all ſides, and, in ſome di- 
rections, upward of 40 miles diſtant, over a rich and variegated 
country. 

Nrar the grand Pagoda, on a rifing ground, backed with thick - 
ets, ſtands The Mo/que, which was deiigned and built by me in the 
year 1761. The body of the building coniiſts of an oftagon ſaloon 
in the centre, flanked with two cabinets, finiſhing with ene large 
dome and two {mall ones. The large dome is crowned with a c:cf- 
cent, and its upright part contains 28 little arches, which give light 
to the faloon. On the three front ſides of the central octagon, are 
three doors, giving entrance to the buifding ; over cach of which 


de Alcoran, by Dr. Moreton, from whom I had the following ex- 
Planation, VIZ. 


Ne fit coactio in religione. 
Non eſt Deus ullus piœter Deum. 
Ne ponatis Deo ſimilitudinem. 


© The minarets are placed at each end of the principal building. 

In my defgn of them, as well as in the whole exterior decoration of 

he building itſelf, I have endeavoured to collect the principal par— 

iculars of the Turkiſh archätecture. With regard to the interior 

-coration, I haye not fo ſcrupulouſly adhiered to their ſtyle in build. 
N 


ws 


there is an Arabic inſcription, in golden characters, extracted from 
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ing, but have aimed at ſomething uncommon, and at the ſame ting 


— The walls of the cabinet are painted of a rich te ce. 
our, and thoſe of the ſaloon are ſtraw coloured. At the eight an 1+; 
of the room are palm- trees modelled in ſtucco, painted and yy. 
niſhed with various hues of green, in imitation of nature; which 
at the top ſpread and ſupport the dome, repreſented as tornu.t 
reeds bound together with ribbons of ik. The cove is inppolcd 
to be perforated, and a brilliant ſunny ſky appears, finely pint 
by Mr. Wilion, the celebrated landſcape painter. 

„In the way from the Moſque, toward the palace, is a Gothic 
building, the front repreſenting a cathedral. 

% 1 he gallery of Antiques was deſigned by me, and executed 
in 1787. 

„Continuing your way from the laſt mentioned building, towad 
the palace, near the banks of the lake, ſtands The Temple oj e. 
thuſa, a ſmall Tonic building of four columns. It was deligad 
and built by me in 1758. ; | 

„Near it is a bridge thrown over a narrow channel of water, 
and leading to the ifland in the lake. The detign is, in a great 
meaſure, taken from one of Palladio's wooden bridges. It was 
erected in one night, 

“In various parts of the garden, are erected covercd ſeats, ex. 
cuted from two deſigns compoſed by me in 1758. 

v« There is alſo a Temple, deſigned by me, in commemoration 
of the pence of 1763. The portico is hexaſtyle Tonic, the columns 
fluted, the entablature enriched, and the tympan of the p-«iment 
adorned with baſſo-relievos. The cell is in the form of « Lita 
croſs, the ends of which are incloled by ſemicircular twerps, 
wherein are niches to receive ſtatues. It is richly furniſhed wit 
ſtucco ornaments, alluſive to the occaſion on which it was ereCled, 

% The Ruin was deſigned and built by me in 1759, to makes 
paſſage for carriages and cattle over one of the principal walks ch 
the garden. My intention was to imitate a Roman antiquity, bui! 
of brick, with an incruſtation of ſtone, The deſign is a triumph 
arch, originally with three apertures, but two of them are nov 
cloſed up, and converted into rooms, to which you enter by door 
mide in the fides of the principal arch. The ſoffit of the princip% 
arch is evriched with coffers and roles, and both the fronts ot ttt 
ſtructure are ruſtic, The north front is confined between rocks, 
overgrown with briars and other wild plants, and topped with 
thickets, amongſt which are ſeen ſeveral columns and other frax: 
ments of buildings; and at a little diſtance beyond the arch is cn 
an antique ſtatue of a Muſe, The central ſtructure of the ruins 
bounded on each ſide hy a range of arches. There is a great quit- 
tity of cornices, and other fragments, ſpread over the grout 
ſeemingly tallen from the building; and in the thickets on each (i 
are ſeen ſeveral remains of piers, brick walls, &c." 

Theſe gardens are opened every Monday, from Midſummer to th 
end of Autumn. The Exotic Garden, ſince Sir William Chan. 
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bers wrote this account, has been enriched with a great number of 
new plants; with ſeveral, in particular, from New South Wales, 
They were under the care of the late Mr. Aiton, celebrated through- 
cut Europe for his excellent work, „Hortus Kewenſis.“ 

Ihe old houſe, oppolite the palace, was taken on a long leaſe, by 
Oucen Caroline of the deicendants of Sir Richard Levett, and has 
bin inhabited by different branches of the royal family. The 
Prince of Wales was educated there, under the luperintendence of 
the prefent Archbiſhop of York. This houte was bought in 1761, 
for her Majeſty. Some conſiderable alterations being about to take 
place, by order of his Majeſty in Kew Palace, previoully to, as has 
been afſerted, its being a future reiidence for the Prince of Wales, 
we inſert the preſent deſcription till ſuch alterations are completed. 

XILBOURYN, a village of Middleſex, in the pariſh ot Hamp- 
flead, It is two miles trom London, in the road to Edgware, and is 
fanous for its fine ſpring of mineral water, belonging to a tea- 
drinking houſe called Kilbourn Wells. Near this was once a her- 
mitage, converted afterward into a nunnery ; there are now no :- 
mains of it. 

KINGSBURY, to the N. of St. Alban's, is the fite of a palace 
of the Saxon princes, who, by their frequent viſits to the netghbour- 
ing abbey, became an inſupportable burthen, till Abbot Altric pre- 
vailed on Ethelred II. o ditpote of it. | 

KINGSBURY, a village in Middletex, eight miles north weſt of 
London, Its name denotes it to have been a royal reſidence, perhaps 
of ſome of the Saxon monarchs, 

KINGSLAND, a hamlet, partly in the pariſh of Hackney, and 

partly in that ot Iſlington, had formerly an ancient hoſpital, or houſe: 
of lepers, called Les Logues; an oblolete French word, lign:tying 
rags, whence a lock was tormerly uicd as a. ſynonymous term with 
a ob or poor houſe; and hence, in a periodical paper wiitten in 
its favour, in 1713 (the Tatler, No. 17) this place is called 202 
Lock Hoſpital. This hoſpital was long an appendage to St. Barihc. 
lomew's in London, and was uled as a kind of outer ward, till 37% r, 
when all the patients were removed trom Kingtland, and the ſite cf 
the hoſpital was let on a building leaſe. The neighbouring inha- 
bitants having petitioned that the chapel might continue, it was re- 
paired accordingly ; the Chaplain being appointed by the Governors 
of St. Bartholomew's. 
_ KING's LANGLEY, near Abbot's Langley, in Herts, received 
us name trom a royal palace built here by Henry III. the ruins of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen. Richard II. was buried in its menattery, 
but afterward removed to Weſtminſter by Henry V. Here was 0 
born and buried Edmund of Langley, Duke ot York, fon of Ead- 
ward III, The palace, park, and manor, were given by James 7, 
N Hevry Prince of Wales. The Earl of Eſicx is now Lord of tue 
Aanor, 

KINGSTON HOUSE, the ſcat of the late celebrated Ducheſs 
of Kingiton, now of Sir George Warren, K. B. lituate on the leuth 
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fide of Knightſbridge, near Kenſington Gore, but in the pariſh « 
St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. 

KINGSTON UPON TTHAMES, a market- town in Surry, 17 
miles from London, was either a royal reſidence, or a royal deme!ne, 
ſo early as the union of the Saxon heptarchy; for there is a record «x. 
tant of a council held there in 838, at which Egbert, the firit King 
of all England, and his fon Athelwolf, were preſent ; and in this tc. 
cord it is ſtyled Kyningenſun, famoſa illa locus. Some of our S 
Kings wete alſo crowned here; and clole to the north ſide of tie 
church is a large ſtone, on which, according to tradition, they were 
placed during the ceremony. Adjoining to the ſame fide, ws for. 
merly a chapel, in which were the figures of ſome of the Saxon E 
that were crowned here, and alſo that of King John, who gave th 
inhabitants their firſt charter. Of thele kings Mr. Lyfons gives 1: 
following account, on the :.*.thority of our ancient hiſtorians ; viz, 
Edward the elder, crowned A. D. goo; his fon Athelſtan, in 925 
Edmund, in 940; Eldred, or Edred, in 946; Edwy, or Edwin, 1; 
955; Edward the Martyr, in 975; and Ethelred, in 978; Edge, 
who ſucceeded to the throne in 959, is ſaid to have been crowns 
either at Iingiton or at Bath, In the inſcriptions over theſe figures, 
ſome of them were ſaid to be crowned in the market-place, ai 
others in the chapel ; but no particular ſpot is mentioned in the ol 
chronicles. Theſe figures were deſtroyed by the fall of the chapel 
in 1730; at which time Abraham Hammerton, the ſexton of this 
pariſh, digging a grave, was buried under the ruins, with anvtht 
perſon, and his daughter Either. The latter, notwithſtanding ſhe 
lay covered feven hours, ſurvived this misfortune 17 years, and 
was her father's ſucceſſor, The memory of this event is preſc: vel 
by a print of this ſingular woman, engraved by MArdell. King. 
ſton ſent members to parliament in the reign of the ſecond and thüd 
Edwards; and ceaſed to be a borough, in conſequence of a petition 
from the corporation, praying to be relieved from the burden of 
ſending members. Here is a woolen bridge over the Thames, and 
a free ſchool, founded by Queen Elizabeth, the ſchool-room of which 
is an ancient chapel, that belonged to the demoliſhed hoſpital of 8. 
Mary Magdalen. Here alſo is an almſhouſe, built, in 1668, by 
Alderman Cleave, for fix men, and as many women. The Lent 
affizes are held here. In this place is Canbury- Houſe, the {eat ot 
John Henry Parker, Elq. near which is a ſpacious barn, in win" 
twelve teams may unload at once. It has four entrances, bent 
threſhing floors, and is ſupported by twelve pillars, In the ham 
of Norb:ton (which is the entrance into the town from London) 
Norbiton Hall, the ſcat of Thomas Lintall, Eſq. Norbiton Vic 
belonging to John Sherrar, Eig.; and the handiome houte of Wi. 
liam Bowles, Eſq. At the other extremity of the town, 15 t" 
hamlet of Surbiton, in which, on the banks of the Thames, 
the villa of Edward Fuhr, Eſq. and tarther on, in the 70% 
to Ewel, is Surbiton Houſe, the ſeat of Thomas Faſſett, E 


whoſe gardens extend to the Thames. In 1769, an act of Pali 
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ment was obtained, for ſeparating the pariſh church of Kingſton, 
and its dependent chapels of Richmond, Moulley, Thames Dit. 
ton, Peterſham, and Kew, and torming the whole pariſh into two 
vicarages and two perpetual cmacies. See Comb Neu il. 

KINGSWOOD LODGE, the elegant ſcat of William Smith, 
Eq. on Cooper's Hill, in the pariſh of Egham. Near the houſe 
is placed a frat, which the lovers of poetry will deem ſacred ; it 
being on the very ſpet whence Denham took his view of the rich 
aud various ſcenery, delcribed in his celebrated poem. From this 
houſe, which is 19 miles from London, the hour and minute 
hands of St. Paul's clock have, by the aid of a teleſcope, been 
diſtinctly ſeen, 

KIPPING TON, near Sevenoaks, in Kent, late the ſeat of 
Sir Charles Farnaby Radcliffe, Bart. now belongs to Mr. Auſtin. 

KNIGHTSERIDGE, the firit village from London, in the 
great weſtern road, is ſituated in the pariſhes of Chelſea, St. George 
Hanover ſquare, and St. Margaret, Well minſter, but has a cha- 
pel independent of thoſe pariſhes. On the ſouth fide of Knightſ- 
bridge, near Kenſington Gore, but in the pariſh of St. Margaret, 
are ſome handſome inſulnted villas, particularly thoſe of James 
Vere, Eſq. Sir George Warren, K. B. and the Duke of Rutland, 
See King flon Houſe, 

Near Hyde Park Corner, on the ſouth fide of the road, is St. 
George's Hoſpital for the ſick and lame, The centre part was 
the feat of James Lane, Viſcount Laneſborough, who died there 
in 1724; and is recorded by Pope in this memorable line: 


Sober Laneiborough dancing with the gout, 


KNIGHT's HILL, the feat of Lord Thurlow, in the pariſh 
of Lambeth, between Dulwich and Norwood. When his Lord- 
tip purchaſed this eſtate of the Duke of St. Alhan's, a few years 
ago, there was only a farm-houſe upon it, which he new-fronted ; 
building, at the ſame time, ſome additional apartments. But he 
afterward took the whole dovn, and erected the preſent mankon, 
in a plain and ſimple flyle, under the direction of Mr, Holland, 
This houle is the firtt that was.ever finiſhed throughout with the 
new invented cone flooring. From the upper (tories are delightful 
views over Kent, Surcy, and the metropolis; and the Thames is 
diſcernible, in various parts, from Chelica to Graveſend, His 
Lordſhip, during the building of this houle, reſided in a.fmaller 
one in the neighbourhood, 

KNOLE, the ſcat of the Duke of Dorſet, near Seven-oaks, in 
Kent, one of the moſt magnificent ancient manſions in the king— 
dom, was poſiciſed, in the time of King John, by Baldwin de 
Bethun. From him, through the Mareſcha!s Earls of Pembroke, 
and the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, it defcended to Otho de Gran. 
diſon, who held it in the r:ign of Edward I, Sir Thomas Grandi- 
fon, in the time of Richard II, conveyed it to Geoffiey de Say, 
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whoſe daughter transferred it to Sir William Fiennes, arid % and Ge) 
William's ſon to Archbiſhop Bouchier, by whom conhiderab'e ad. | Dutch | 
ditions were made to the edifice, and who bequeathed it by will tg dleſex. 
the ſee of Canterbury. Archbiſhop Moreton li xewiſe added to The 
the building; and Cranmer oblerving, that the grandeur of the Eralinu 
ſtructure excited the invidious remarks of the laity, exchange it trious | 
for lands with the crown. It continued a royal domain till thy ing reig 
reign of Edward VI. who granted it to his uncle the Duke of $5. Queen © 
merſet. John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, obtained poſ. Lady 
ſeſſion, on Somerſet's conviction. Northumberland's execution dyck, a 
again transferred it to the cron; and Cardinal Pole procure n gold tap 
of Queen Mary for his life. On its lapſing a third time, Ei. Holotert 
zabeth preſented it to her favourite the Earl of Leiceſter, who re. Holy Fa 
ſigned it. The Queen then conferred it on Thomas Sackville, The L 
Earl of Dorſet, who (with the exceptions of its being ſeized on in Vandyc] 
the time of the uſurpation, and of an alienation, by Richard, the Richard 


third Earl, to Henry Smith, Eſq. Alderman of London, which when a 
was redeemed by the Lordſhip's nephew) tranſmitted uninter- gelo, &c 


rupted poſſcſhon to kis deſcendants. Scarce any of the ancient The &. 
manſions of our nobility can impreſs us more with the ideas of WF mouth, 
fendal magnificence than this does. Its ſite, ** embolomed hish by Jame 
in tufted trees ;” the ſpace it occupies, upward of five acres ; us curious | 
towers and battlements : all concur in recalling to recollection the The D 
days of chivalry and romance. bees, Va 

The entrance into the houſe is through a great tower portal, the Ang 
which leads into a large quadrangular court, with a graſs plat on WM Francis | 
each ſide, in one of which is a gladiator, and in the other, Venus Vers; U 
orta Mari. From this court is an entrance, through a large tower Pucheſs 
in the centre, into another court, with a portico in front, ſup. WW Counteſs 


ported by eight Ionic columns; over which is an open gallery, {Wdilcoveri: 
with a baluſtrade, for walking. In viſiting the apartments, ip the Phyliciar 


order in which they are ſhown, we firſt enter dyck and 
The Hall. In this room are, the horns of an elk, feven fert Frank H 
two inches from tip to tip, and weizhing 56 pounds; the horns ot The Bi 


of a rhinoceros; the horns of an antelope 3 a Caribbean canoe; a Democrit 
fine marble ſtatue of Demoſthenes, purchaſed in Italy, by the ian; 
preſent Duke, for 70ol. a marble ſtatue of Egeria: and a gran dilter, Va 
muſic gallery, with a ſcreen of curious old carving. The antique eon, R 
windows are of ſtained glaſs, [Daughter 
The Brown Gallery. The piftures are, a Miſer, Quintin Matlys; Potte, dict 
George Villiers firſt Duke of Buckingham; Abp. Bancrott; Lady Ma 


Cromweli's Barber, afterward General Davis, Doblon ; a Silenus, NPuke ot 

Rubens; two Landſcapes, Claude Lorrain; Sir Henry Neville, Nerd, Lei 
Holbein; his Lady, Daughter of the firſt Earl of Dorſet, ditto: BW Dance; 
Jord Hunſdon and his Son, ditto; Sir Kenelm Digby, a copy, by Hic P. 
Gouge; a Nun; Edward fourth Earl of Dorſet; a Lady; Charles I. CE 
and his 5 Vandyck; Lionel firlt Earl of Middleſex, and his . Jaoller 
daughter, Frances, wife of Richard, fiſth Earl of Dorſet; Charles II. Fg 
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and General Monk; a Spaniſh Lady; Betterton, the Actor; two 
Dutch pieces; Ditto, by Heemikirk ; James ſecond Earl of Mid- 
dleſex. 

The Horn Gallery. The pictures are, Luther, Melancthon, 
Eralinus, Pomeranius, each ot them by Holbein; of various illuſ. 
trious perſons in the time of Henry VIII, and the thice ſucceed- 
ing reigns ; two Heads of Anne Boleyn; Edward VI.; Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia; Wicklift, 

Lady Betty Germaine's Bed Chamber. In this room are Van. 
dyck, and his father-in-law, the untortunate Earl of Gowry, in 
god tapeſtry : the principal pictures are, Judith with the Head of 
Holoternes: the Lady of Sir Walter Raleigh; St. Francis; and a 
Holy Family. ; 

The Dreffing Room. In this are, Edward fourth Earl of Dorſet, 
Vandyck ; the Duke's Arms, cut in paper, by Mrs. Robinſon ; 
Richard fifth Earl of Dorſet; two of Charles ſixth Earl of Dorlet, 
when a Child; Drawings by Polidore, Titian, Michael An- 

elo, &c. 

4 The Spangled Bed Room. The pictures, James Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and Mrs. Sackville, Lely. Here is a ſtate- bed, preſented 
by James I, to Lionel Earl of Middleſex, Lord Treaſurer, and a 
curious large ebony cabinet; 

The Dreſſing Room. The pictures, the Hittory of the Macca- 
becs, Vandyck; Medea and Jaſon, Titian; Abraham entertaining 
the Angels, Guercino; a Sybil, a copy, by Old Stone, at Rome z 
Francis I. of France, Holbein; his Queen, di:to ; Pealants, Te. 
niers; Dryden; Charles V, Holbein; Angel and St. Peter; Anne 
Ducheſs of York, Mother of Queen Mary and Queen Anne, Lely ; 
Counteſs of Shrewſbury, ditto; Duchels of Richmond; a Satyr 
diſcovering a fleeping Venus, Correggio; Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
Phylician to James I, Vandyck ; a Dutch Piece, Heemſkirk ; Van- 
dyck and Lord Gowry, Vandyck; a Landſcape, Salvator, Rola; 
Frank Hals, by himlſelt ; a Nativity, Bifſan ; Holy Family, Titian, 

The Billiard Room. The pictures, Oliver Cromwell, Walker; 
Democritus, Mignard; Heraclitus, ditto; the Story of Acteon, 
Titian; the Story ot Califto, ditto; James Cranfield and his 
dilter, Vandyck; Edward fourth Evri of Durſet, ditto; the Sdlu— 
tation, Rembrandt; Prince Palatine of the Rhine and his two 


Daughter Lucas de Heerez George III, Ramſay ; Queen Char. 
llotte, dito; Philip II. ot Spain, Sir A. More ; his Queen, ditto z 
Lady Mariha Cranfield ; Sir Ralph Bolwell ; Holy Family; Lionel 


Juke ot Dorſet, and his Siſter, when Children; Cuuntets of Bed- 
pord, Leiyz Arts and Sciences, Vaſari z Anthory and Cleopatra, 
Dance; James Marquis ot Hamilton, Vandyck; James I, Mytens; 
Bictiry Prince oft Wales, his Son; Lord Somers, Kneller ; Robert 
pecond Ertl of Doriet ; Duke d' ipernenz; a Venetian Ambaſſidor, 
C. Janſſen. On a window is painted a man in armour, with this 

ict ipt ion: Hermannus de Sacvilie, prepotens Normannus, in- 

rayu Angliam cum Gulielmo Conqueitore, A. D. 1066.“ In a 
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paſſage from this room to the Brown Gallery, among other pie. Reyno 
tures, are Major Moor, the Prize Fighter; Thomas Flatman, the 5 
Poet; and Abp. Teniſon. x utc 
The Venetian Room. The pictures are, the God of Silence, co. N 
pied from Schiavone, by Cartwright; Lady Hume; Countess d 1 
Dorſet ; Lionel Duke of Dorlet ; and his Ducheſs. In this room __ 
is a ſtate- bed intended tor the reception ot James IT, Perugi 
The Dreſſing Room. The pictures are, Lionel Duke of Dorſo, 3 
Wootton ; Mrs. Abingdon, as the Comic Mule, Reynolds; 1 g 
Farm Yard, Hondekocter; the Wife of Titian going to poilun 2 
his Vliſtreſs, Titian ; a Painter's Gallery, Old Frank ; a Dutch Raphac 
Piece, Van Pool ; a Candle. light Piece, Scalcken z a Womu ll 4 
contemplating a Skull, Elſheimer; a Landſcape, Salvator Roa; a 1 * 
Maſquerade, Paul Veroneſe; Banditti, Vander velde; another Car, BA 7 
dle-/ig'it Piece, Scalcken ; a Battle, Bourginone ; St. Paul, Rem. 1 
brandt: Banditti, Salvator Roſa; a Poor Family, ditto; St. Fran. Fu. 
cis; Clcopatra; a Landicape, Berghem; Mr. Brett, Jinfl.n; * 
Countels ot Dorſet, dito; Sacharifſa z Landſcape with Figures, g 55 
Boſſim; a Siſter of the firſt Ducheſs of Dortet ; Sir Thomas 1 
More, Holbein; Earl of Shafteſbury, Riley; tour Spaniſh picces. 2 my 
The Bll Room. In this noble room the pictures are, the prcſent 273 ; 
Duke, Reynolds; George Viſcount Sackville, Gainſborough; Mo 4 
Dover Cattle, with the Proceſſion of Lionel Duke of Dortet, Lo 3 
Warden, on his return to the Caſtle, Wootton; Charles Duke «© Dr G, 
Dorict, Knel'cr; his Duchels, ditto ; Richard Sack ville, NMytas; YN g 
his Lady, ditto; Lionel Earl of Middleſex, ditto; his Counts, James [ 
ditto; Thomas firſt Earl ot Dorſet, Janſſen, Theſe portiaits at Mi:ton 
all fu lengths. Phili ; 
The Chapel Rinm, In this room are the por:.aits of Madame Buckin 
Baccelli, Gainſborough; and of Sir Fleetwood Shepherd; ande 3 
beautitul ebony cabinct, with figures of the Crucifixion, | relli; E 
The Chapel, in which is a pifture of our Saviour; Chriit ſcourges: Richand 
Chriſt walking on the Sea. Prior ; 
The Lywver Chatel con ains a pid ure of the Apoſtles comp haz Deck F 
the Ceci, done in Raphael's School, with ho 
The Orean Room. In this are the pictures of James I; Jin In the 
Duke of Ormond ; ſome Family Portraits; Rape of the XV. glais, of 
Hercules by a Centaur, Annibal Caracci; a Magdalen, Ath2ul Fal. 80 
Ortelius, the Inverter of Maps, Holhein. of Anth 
Th: Drawing Rom. The pictures, a Sybil, Domenichino ; % Brutus 
Kenelm Digby, Vandyck; Count Ugolino and his Suns 448 Meme 
in Priſon, Reynolds, for which the Nuke gave 400l. and has 121Ct The C 
refuted 1c00)],; Henry VIII, Holbein; Countels of Dortet, Vo Madam 
dyck ; a Beggar Boy, Reynolds ; the Four Seaſons, Philip Lav Bl Roſalba 
Dutch Figures, Teniers ; Madame Sheldon, Reynolds; an Aug two 2 
ditto; a Dutch Weddine, Leniers 3 two Cupids in Ditguiſc, R Game ; 
nolis; Head ot an Old Man, I intoret ; two ſmall Landicop lf ters, & 
Ducheſs of Cicveland, Ley; Joſeph and the Angel, Mengs; FM France; 
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Reynolds; a Landſcape, Berghem; a Gil and Bird, Reynolds; a 
French Poſt Houſe, Wouvermans ; Madame Bacceili, Reynolds: 
a Dutch Family, Surght ; Angel and St. Peter, Teniers; a imail 
picture, Vandyck; Marriige of St. Catharine, Parme-iano;z Ju- 
Aich with the Head of Holofernes, Garobaloz a Fancy Piece, 
Wouvermans z a Picta, Annibal Caracci; Holy Family, Peter 
Perugino z Head of Raphaci, himſelf; St. Peter, Rembrandt; 
Sacchini, Reynolds; Execution of Charles J; two ſmall Land- 
ſcapes, More. All the paintings in this room are very capital, 

The Cartcon Gallery, Here are copies of {ix of the Cartoons of 
Raphael, by Mytens, the firſt ever made; Robert Dadicy Earl of 
Leicelter z Charles fixth Earl of Dorlet, Kneller; his Counteſs, 
ditto; a capital picture by Holbein of the Earl of Surry; James 
Earl of Northampton; the firit Earl of Dorlet, Janſſen. In this 
room alſo are four fine ſtatutes, in platter of Paris, from the Flo- 
rentine Gallery; namely, a Dancing Faun, Venus de Medicis, a 
Liſtening Slave, and the Buxers. 

The King s Bed Chamber, the pictures, Mr. Crewe; and Lu. 
cretia, by Guido Rheni, worth 14col!. Here is a ſtate-hed of 
gold and ſilver tiſſue, that colt 8000], It is lined with pink ſatin, 
emboſſed with gold and filver, &c. 

The Dining Pariour: the pictures, Pharoal''s Daughter taking 
Moles from the Bull Ruthes, Giordano; Charles fixth Earl of 
Dorlet, Knel.er ; Mr. Garrick, Reynolds; Mr. Foote, Romney 
Dr. Goldimith, Reynolds; Dr. Johnſon, ditto; Sir Joſhua Rey- 
noids, ditto; Mr. Humpbreys, the Miniature Painter, Romney; 
James I; Henry Prince of Wales; Pope, Gay, Switt, Congreve, 
Mi ton, Betterton, Garth, Shakſpeare, Ben Jonſon, Dryden, Sir 
Philip Sydney, William Cartwright, Villiers ſecond Duke of 
Buckingham, Cowley, Wycherly, Locke, Hobbes, St. Evremont, 
Newton, Otway, and D'Urty, the greater part by Kneller ; Co- 
relli; Earl of Rocheſter, Du Bois; Thomas firſt Earl of Dorſet; 
Richard I ; Beaumont and Fletcher; Sir Charles Sedley; Chaucer 
Prior; Waller; Butier; Addiſon; a Converlation Piece, by 
Gooch and others. In the chimney is a curious pair of dogs, 
with the Arms ot Hemy VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 

In the Colonnade are the armorial quarterings, on curious painted 
glais, of all the merriages in the tamily, from Thomas, the firſt 
Earl, to the preſent time; marble bults (antiques, bouglit at Rome) 
of Anthony, Mithridates, Pompey, an Ancient unknown, L. }. 
Brutus, Theſcus, J. Cælar Maiccilus, M. Brutus, and a young 
Hercules; and two lidehoards made of the lava of Veſuvius. 

The Guard Room: the pictu-es, Charles Duke of Dorlct, Roſalbaz 
Madam Moſucoveti, Ditto; Lady Milton, Ditto; a Lady, Ditto; 
Roſalba, herſelt; an Angel conveying a Child to Heaven, Cortona; 
two Landicapes, Dean; four Drawings, Clarefla; four Pieces of 
Game; a Flemiſh Piece; two Candle light pieces, Van Pool Oyſ- 
lers, &c, very fine; the Nativity, Old Palma; Lewis. XV. of 
France; Charles II; Mrs. Wollington, as. Penelope z two curious 
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Fan Pieces, Guido; View of Knole, Sandby ; Lady Betty Gr; 
maine, Phillips; a Roman Amphitheatre; a fine Molaic Picturs, 
by Cziar Aquaiti, 

The Blue Room: the pictures, a Head, Guido; a Head of Ra. 
phael, Himſel:; tre Virgin teaching Chrilt to read; a Boy an 
Lamb, Corr. gygioz a Sea Piece, Vandeivelde; Coimo Duke 6 
Tu'cany, Timorwet; two Cupids, Pouſhin; three Cupids, Parme 
gianoz Mrs. Buss, Humtreys; the Wiſe Mens“ Offering; 1 
Fancy Piece; a Drawing of the preſent Duchels, by Dance, : 
another by Cipriani; Lady Mary Sackville, a Miniature by Lab 
Malden; the Prophet Samuel, Reynolds; St. John and a Lac, 
Vandyck ; a Queen, Rembrandt; a Magdalen and Croſs, Guzc.. 
no; a fine Head, Clermont; Flight into Egypt, Paul Brill; 
Landſcape, Rottenhamer ; Mrs. Sheridan, and her Brother, Gain. 
borough ; a Poetcts, Domenichmo; a fine Madonna, Raphac!; 1 
Ditto, Carlo Dolci; a Dog, Hackwood ; Mr. Burke, Ohe; 
French Nobleman, Gainiburough z a Miniature of three Kings d 
France, | 

Drawing Room below Stirs: the pictures, Lady Betty Cer. 
maine and St. Peter's at Rome. 

In general, it will ſuffice to obſerve, that many of the rooms ar! 
hung with curious old tapeſtry ; and that the furniture and deco: 
tions, which are aucient, and which exhibit a perfect idea of the 
ſtile of deco;ation in the 16th century, are in high preſervetion. 

The architecture of this immenſe pile beſpeaks a variety of dates; 
the moit ancient is probably coeval with the Mareſchals and Bigods, 
It ſeems as if the whole of it was antecedent to its becoming the 

ſſeſſion of the Sackvilles; though, certainly, many of the lame) 

ave very conſiderably repaired it, particularly Richard, the fut 
Earl, No part of it appears of a more modern date than the reign 
of Elizabeth. Thomas, firſt Earl ot Dorſet, came to reſide at 
Knole in 1603: he died in 1607; and as the water-ſpouts, which 
were put up by him throughout the houſe, are dated 1605, it woul! 
appear, that no part of the buiiding is ſubſequent to this period, 
The garden gates, the ſundial, and many other places bear the arms 
of Dortet, and Middleſex; a title brought into the tamily by France 
Cranheld, heireſs to the Earl of Middleſex, and Counteſs to t!: 
above named Richard, 

The park owes mich to nature, and much to its noble proprietor. 
The line of its ſlurtace is perpetually varying, ſo that new polen 
of view are conſtantly preſenting themſelves, The foil is 1.ppi\ 
adapted to the growth of timber. Stately beeches and venerv 
oaks fill every purt of the landicape, The girth of one of thi 
oaks exceeds 28 feet; and probably its branches afforded (had: !% 
its ancient Lords ot Pembroke and Norfolk. The preſent Dus 


has repaired the gaps made in the woods by one of his anccit" 
who, ** foe to the Dryads of his father's groves,” had unveid 
their haunts, and expoled their receſſes to the gariſh eye ot di 
The plantations are not dotted abovt in clumps, as if they bd 
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ref-rence to a whole or general effect, but in broad and ſpacious 
malles cover the ſummits of the undulating line, or {kirt the vallies 
in eaſy [weeps. Not to dwell, however, on © barren generalities,“ 
there are two points of view, among many others, that particularly 
deſerve attention: the one is from the end of a valley which goes in 
a ſouthweſt direftion from the houſe, It forms a gentle curve; the 
groves riſe magnificently on each tide, and the trees (many of them 
becches of the largeſt ſize) #.e generally teathered to the bottom. 


ET he manſon, with its towe's and battlements, and a back ground 


of hills covered with wood, terminate the viſta, The time molt 
ſarovrable for the prolpeR is a little before the ſetting ſun, when 


the foreground is darkened by a great maſs of ſhade, and the houle, 


from this circumſtance, and its being brightened by the ſun's rays, 
is brought forward to the eye in a very beautiful manner. — The 
other view is from a riſing ground of the fame valley, and of a dif- 
ſcrent kind from the former. On gaining the ſummit of a hill, a 
proſpect of vaſt extent burſts at once upon the eye; woods, heaths, 
towns, and villages, appearing all in bright confuſion ; and the 
ſulden and abrupt manner in which the proſpect preſents itſelf be- 


Jing in perfect uniſon with the wildneſs of the ſcenery. The eye 


takes in the greatef part of Weſt Kent, a conſiderable part of Suſſex, 
and a diſtant view of the hills of Hampſhire. The foreground is 
woody; the whitened ſteeples riſing every where among the trees, 
with gentlemens* ſeats ſcattered round in great abundance; and 
Penſhurſt, the ancient reſidence of the Sidneys, ſtanding conſpicu— 
ouſly on a gentle ſwell; forming a middle point between the fore- 
ground and the South Downs that ſkirt the horizon, reminding the 
reader of the ſpot where the patriot A'gernon Sidney, and the gal- 
Jant Sir Philip were born, and where the amorous Waller immor— 
talized his Sachariſſa. This delighttul ſpot is called River Hill, 
In the park is abundance of fine deer. 


L 


] AINDON HILLS, LANGDON HILLS, or LANGDON WITH 
WEST LEA, a pariſh in Eſſex, contiguous to that ot Langdon 
and Baſildon, and lying in the road from Chelmsford to Tilbury 
Fort, 22 miles E. by N. of London. This pariſh was once ſup- 
poſed to be the highett ground in Eſſex; but on a ſurvey, it has been 
tound not to be ſo high as Danbury. The aſcent on the north fide 
is eaſy ; but, on the ſouth, S. E. and 8. W. the traveller is aſtoniſhed 
at the deſcent before him, which exhibits a very beautiful and ex- 
tenſive valley, with a view of London to the right, the Thames 
winding through the valley, and the view extending to the left be- 
yond the Medway. Mr. Young, in his Six Week's Tour through 
the Southern Counties, thus deſcribes this proſpect: ** On the ſum- 
mit of a vaſt hill, one of the moſt aſtoniſhing proſpects to be beheld, 
breaks out, almoſt at once, upon one of the dark lanes. Such a 
prodigious 
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rodigious valley, every where pairted with the fineſt verdure, 256 
interſedded with numberleis hedges and woods, appears beneath 
you, that it is paſt deſcription; the Thames winding through it, 
full of ſhips, and bounded by the hills of Kent. Nothing cy 
exceed it, unleſs that which Hannibal exhibited to his dilconſolate 
troops, when he bade them behold the glories of the Italian plans 
If ever a turnpike road ſhould lead through this country, I beg yu 
will go and view this enchanting ſcene, though a journey of toy 
miles is neceſſary forit, I never beheld any thing equal to it in the 
Weſt of England, that region of landſcape.” This turnpike road 
1s not now wanting. 

LALEHAM, a village in Middleſex, between Shepperton and 
Staines, famed for the entertainment it affords to the lovers of any. 
ling. The Thames narrows conſiderably here; and, about the 
ſhallows or gulls, the water is beautifully tranſparent. The tran. 
quillity of the ſcenery, the various objects gliding on the ſtream, and 
groups of cattle in the adjacent meadows, preſent a pleaſing ſubicg 
to the contemplative mind, Here the Earl of Lonſdale has a hand. 
ſome ſeat. 

LAMBETH, a village in Surry, which the late increaſe of build. 
ings, in every direction, from the three bridges, has now unite to 
the metropolis. It extends a confiderable Way along the banks of 
the Thames, from Vauxhall to Southwark; and the pariſh, which 
extends to Norwood, Streatham, and Croydon, contains fix pre. 
cincts, or liberties z namely, the Archbiſhop's, the Prince's, Vausx 
hall, the Marſh and Wall, Stockweli, and the Dean's. Near Wes. 
minſter Bridge, is a ſpot of ground, containing an acre and 19 p0 cs, 
named Pedlar's Acre, which belongs to the pariſh, and is faid to 
have been given by a pedlar, on condition, that his picture, with 
that of his dog, be perpetually preſerved in painted glals, in on- 
of the windows of the church; which the pariſhoners carctu!!y 
performed in the ſoutheaſt window of the middle aifle, It has be 
ſuggeſted, however, and with great probability, that this picture 
was intended rather as a rebus upon the name of the benetacter, 
than as deſcriptive of his trade; for, in the church at Swiatlſham, 
in Norft']k, is the portrait of John Chapman, a great benetactor to 
that pariſh; and the device of a pedlar and his pack occurs in !e- 
veral parts of the church; which circumſtance has given rite to 
nearly the ſame tradition as at Lambeth, But whatever be tl! 
origin of this gift, the time of it was in 1504, when it was let it 
28. 8d. per ann. but in 1752, it was leaſed at 100]. per ann. an 4 
fine of 8ool. It is now eſtimated at 25ol. a year. The annual v4- 
lue of all the eſtates belonging to this pariſh is 968]. 16s. 8d, 

The church is cloſe to the palace. Mary Queen of James II. 
flying with her infant fon from the ruin impending over her famiiy, 
after croſſing the river from Whitehall, took ſhelter beneath the an- 
cient walls of this church, a whole hour, from the rain of the inclc- 


ment night of Dec, 6, 1688, Here ſhe waited, a melancholy ſpec. 
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ticie of fallen majeſty, till a coach, procured from the next inn, 
arrived, and conveyed her to Gravefend, whence ſhe failed to 
France. 

In this church were interred the mild and 2miable prelates, Tun- 
fx] of Durham, and Thirieby of Ely, who being deprived of their 
ſes, for their conſcientious attachment to the Catholic religion, 
lived, for the remainder of their days, m Lambeth Palace, under the 
protection of the good Abp, Parker, who revered their virtues, and 
tlt for their misfortunes. T he body of Thirleby was found, in 
dizging a grave for Abp. Cornwallis. His long and venerable 
beard, and every part, Was entire, and of a beautiful whitenelsz a 
ſonched hat was under his left arm; his dreſs that of a pilgrim, as 
he elteermed himſelf to be upon earth. 

In the church-yard is the tomb of John Tradeſcant, father and 
ſon, tounders of the Aſhmolcan Muleum, at Oxford. It was orna- 
mented, on the ſides, by emblematic devices, denoting the extent of 
their travels, and their attention to natural hiſtory, Theſe are 
nearly defaced ; but, in 1773, a new flab was placed upon tle tomb, 
and the epitaph engraved upon it, which no naturaliſt ſhouls eglect 
to read, 

In 1769, an artificial ſtone manufactory was erected by Mrs. 
Coade, at King's Arms Stairs, Narrow wall. It anſwers every 
purpoſe of ſtone carving, having the peculiar property of refilling 
troſt, and, conſequently, of retaining that ſharpnels in which it ex- 
rels every Kind of one ſculpture, and even equals marble, Here 
we many fine ſtatues, from the maſterly models of Bacon. It ex- 
tends alſo to every kind of architectural ornament, in which it 
comes much below the price of ſtone. 

In this pariſh is the Aſyhim for Orphan Girls, whoſe ſettlement, 
ater a relidence of {ix months in the bills of mortality, cannot be 
ound: it was in{tituted in 1753. Hee allo, is the Wettmuiſtcr 
New Lying-in Hofpital, inttituted in 1765. In this particular 
wards are appropriatcd for the reception ot unmarried women, 

At Lambeth, the Daniſh King Hardicanute, died ſudden'y, in 
1041, during an entertainment given on account of the marriage ot 
a noble Dane. His death was imputed by ſome to poiſon; by 
vers, to intemperance; and the ſcene of it was probably at Ken. 
Wngton where the veltiges of an ancient royal palace Were lately 
to be fren, In the beginning of the prelent century, Lambeth con- 
tained 1400 houſes, The preſent munber, including thote build- 
ng, or newly built, and not yet inhabited (which are about 500) 
15 42.50. 

LAMBETH PALACE, the venerable manſion of the Abs 
vo Canterbury, fituate on the Thames, oppoſite Weltminſter Ab- 


bey. 


Its founder feems to have been Abp. Bonijace. in the 143th cen- 
"uy, Abp. Chichcle built the Lollards Tower, in 1435. Abps. 
Nalford, Morton, Warham, Cranmer, Pole, Pa ker, and Bancroft, 
*xpended great ſums on this palace, It had 1vftered much in Wat 

0 Tyler's 
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Tyler's rebellion, in 1381 when the commons of Eſſex there my. 


d:red Abp. Sudbury ; and, on the decollation of King Charles ti * 
Firſt, it was purchaſed for 10731. by Col. Scott, Who converted te 11 * 
chapel into à dancing rom, demoliſhed the great hall, and, ;; . 
other reſpects, reduced the venerable pile to a ruinous condition, * ki 
Abp. Juxon rebuilt he great hall, at the expence of 10. 500!, and 4 of Pre 
the Abps. Sheidon, Sanctoft, Tillotton, Tenifon, Wake, Sccke, * ame 
and Cornwallis, ſpared no co't to renner this ancient ftrufture, ng 3 0 
only convenient and comfortable, but worthy of being the reden wite 
of the Primates of all England. In 1776, it was determined to be The r 
extra-parochial, by a decition in the Court of C:mmon Pleas, 3 5 
The gardens and park, which contain near 13 acres, are laid ot MC of t 
with great taſte. They have been enlarged and much improved by Jen ma. 
the p'eſent Aichbiſhop, who (beſide building an bes an brick Pacnt Sh. 
wall) has made a new acceſs to the houſe, for carriages, thiough the 0 great 4 
1 In the garden are two remarkable fig-trees, of the white The Gy 
arteilles, which bear delicious fruit. Tradition ſays, they were ns. 
planted by Cardinal Pole. They cover a ſurface of 50 tect in hegt. at 1 
and 40 in breadth. The circumterence of the fouthernmot is into. 1 
inches, of the other 21. 1 
We are now to take a curſory view of the apartments: lie cleric; 
The Chapel: when this chapel was converted into a dancing. Wſzcciently 
room, the body of Abp. Parker was taken out of his tomb bag be fi:{t p 
and buried in a dung hill. After the reſtoration, Sir William Dug. rural lia; 
dale acquainted Abp. Sancroft therewith, by whole care the body The Lo 
was diſcovered, and again depoſited in the ſpot whence it had ben which th. 
taken, Over it is a Latin inſcription, the Engliſh of which is; boa dl. 
„% The body of Matthew the Archbiſhop here reſts at laſt. Ano rings; at 
ther monument, recounting the demolition of his tomb, and th: Wcut with 
treatment of his body, was ſet up, by the fame prelate, in the His here tc 
ſouthweſt corner of this chapel, tion, hat 
The Gateway: The archives of the ſee are kept in a room ove [Wren E 
the gateway, called the record-room. This gateway, and the ad. Hemmit! 
joining tower, which are of brick, were built by Abp. Moiton, cultody 
about the y.ar 1490. Earl of 1 
The New Buildings: A houſe on the right hand of the firſt court, Wh "'®* uſua 
built by Abps. Sancroft and Tiilotſon, is thus called. ide Arch 
be Great Hall: The dimenſions of this hall are 93 feet by .. : be 4 
It has a gothic roof of wood. 4 wh 4 
Die Guard Chamber: anciently uſed as ſuch, is 56 feet by 27M... wha 
and is ſuppoſed to have been built before the year 1424. It is roofed ellen ö 
like the hall. Adjoining to this are a drawing room and dreſling ke N 
room, built by Abp. Cornwallis. ined t 
The Preſence Chamber has three windows adorned with painted N con, wh: 
21a(s, repreſenting St. Jerome and St. Gregory, with old Englili WY ali bequ 
verſes beneath them. The middle window has a painted ſun-dia WF Sceser; 
with a view of the theatre at Oxford, and the arms of the See, 4d and the 


of Abp. Sheldon, at whole expence it was done. north ea 
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The Lobly: In this room is the portrait of Henry Prince of Wales, 
nt» James I. 

11 Lag Gallery, built by the mild and amiable Cardinal Pole, 
90 tect by 16. The wainſcot remains in its original ſtate, bein 

Hof mantſed carving. In the windows ate coats of arms of dif- 
rent Prelates of this See. It is filled with portraits, chiefly pre- 
ates, among which are Abps. Warham and Parker, by Holbein; 
mother of the laſt prelate, by Lyne; and Bp. Hoadly, by his ſe- 
ond wife. 

The preſent Abp. has made a very handſome bow window, in the 
odern taſte, from the ceiling to the floor. This affords a tine 
gew of the lawn and plantations; and, in the latter, openings have 
zen made, through which Weltminiter Abbey, the Bridge, the 
Patent Shot Manufactory, St. Paul's, and the Monument, are ſeen 
0 great advantage, and produce a fine effect. 

The Great Dining Room has all the Abps. from Laud to Corn- 
xallis, That of Laud is by Vandyck; Juxon, from a good origi- 
al, at Longleatez Teniſon, by Dubois; Herring, by Hogarth 
Hutton, by Hudſon 3 Secker, by Reynolds; and Cornwallis, by 
Dance. In theſe portraits may be oblerved the gradual change of 
liz clerical drels, in che articles of bands and wigs, A large ruff 
ziciently ſupplied the place of the former. Abp. Tillotſon was 
he fir{t prelate that wore a wig, which was then not unlike the na- 
tural liair, and worn without powder. 

The Lollards Tower: At the top of this tower is the room in 
which the Lollards were confined, It is only 12 feet long and nine 
broad. In the wainſcot, which is of oak, are fattened eight iron 
rin;s; and there are many half ſentences, with names and letters, 
cut with a knife, as is ſuppoſed, by the perſons confined here, It 
is here to be obſerved, that the Archbiſhops, before the Reforma. 
tion, had priſons for the puniſhment of eccleſiaitical offenders. 
Queen Elizabeth frequently made this palace a priſon; not only 
committing the two Popiſh Prelates, Tunſtall and Thirleby, to the 
cultody of the Archbiſhop, but other perſons of rank; here the 
Earl of Eflex was confined before he was ſent to the Tower, It 
was uſual tor them to be kept in ſeparate apartments, and to eat at 
tar Archbithop's table. 


The Library was iounded by Abp. Bancroft, in 1610. His ſuc- 


tor, Abvot, took great pains to lecure the books to the See, and, 


at his death, much increaſed them. During the civil war, they, 


were depoſited at Cambridge, at the ſuggeition of the celebrated 
ellen, that Trinity College, in that univerity, had a reverfionary 
gut to them, on the abolition of the hierarchy, Here they re- 
mained till the reſtoration, when they were returned to Abp, Sci 
con, who made a conſiderable advitien to hem p. Ienniton 
allo bequeathed a part of his buoks to this tibtary, a» Lil Abp., 
dce cer; many valuable books have been added by Ahp- Cornwallis; 
and the number of them amounts to 25,000 volumes. On the 
north eaſt window is painted in glals, the portrait of St. Augultine, 
Q2 


with 
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with old Engliſh verſes heneath it; and near it is a figure of 4% 
Chichele, with the motto of Abp. Stafford, put here by the mi 
take of A glazier. This library is adorned with a fine picture g 
Canterbury Cathedral, and prints of all the A:chbiſhops tro 
Warham to the preſent time, Here alſo Archbiſhop Cornwall 
placed ſome ſmall prints, framed, of the principal retormers fein 
popery, and of the moſt eminent nonconformiſt miniſters of th 
latt and preſent century. The ſhell of a tortoiſe is ſhewn, tg 
winch a label is athxed, importing, that this tortoiſe was put in 
the garden, by Abp. Laud, 1664, and killed in 1757, hy th 
negligence of a gardener, This library ſtands over the cloidas, 
and torms a narrow gallery, which occupies the four ſquares «© x 
quadrangle. Among the books, is an oftavo edition of th- 1;. 
turgy ct the Church of England, tranſlated into the Mohawk |: 
gunge by the famous Indian Chief, Colonel Brandt. 

The library of MSS. niands oven part of the laſt, and contain: 
about 11,cco MSS. many of which are very curious. The pre.et 
Abp. has given a conſiderable ſum for the aitting up of a proper 10 
poſitorv for this collection. 

LAMBETH, SOUTH, between Stockwell and Vauxhall, wiz 
thought ſo agreeable a fituation, by Sir Noel Caron (who was, far 
33 ycars, Ambaſſador to this country from the United Province) 
that he erected here a handſome palace with two wings. On th: 
ſront was wiitten, Omne ſolum forti patria. What remains of it iz 
an academy, called Caron Houſe ; and on a ſpot, which was part of 
his park, is Caron Park, the handſome villa of Charles Blicke, Egg 
Oppoſite to this is a new chapel of eaie, built by a ſublcription d 
the inhabitants. 

LANGLEY BROOM, a ſcattered village in Buckinghamſlire, 
18 miles from London, to the right of the road to Colnhrock, 
The pariſh conſiſts of three diſtricts, called Weſtmore Gree, 
Horſemore Green, and Southern or Middle Green; in the lalt ct 
which is the elegant ſeat of Mr. Irby, and a neat houſe, bu It by 
Mr. Webb, and the reſidence of Robert Spragge, Eiq. | 

LANGLEY PARK, near Co'nbrook, the ſcat of Sir Rubat 
- Batefon Harvey, Bart. is a handſome ſtone building, ercéted 
the late Doke of Marlborough. It is in the centre of a fine p. 
abounding with a variety of fine timber. A piece of water uss 
along the ſouth front of the honle, at the foot of a floping le, 
on which are ſcattered ſome beautiful clumps of trees, and 0-4 
woodland ſcenery. 


tirely covered by firs, except where ſome roads are cut, In 
centre is fine lake. There is ſomething of Alpine ſcenery in 


ſequeſtered ſpot, the idea of which is the more forcibly inpre{ls 


by the ſurrounding ſombre words of deep-tinted firs. 

LATTON PRIORXY, three miles ſouth of the church of Le 
ton, and half a mile weſt of the road from Epping to Harlowe. J. 
priory church, now uled as a barn, conſiſts of a nave and a cw 


11! 


. 


A riſing ground, at the weſt exttem ty of t': 
pa k, leads to an extenſive incloſure, called the Black Park, u- 
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nile; and the inſide of the building is of the lighter ſtyle of Gothic, 
with the pointed arch. The materiils of which it is compoled are 
fint, ſtones, mortar, and the old flat bricks called Roman; and 
what appears to have been the ſite ot the priory is ſurrounded by a 
moat, without which, ſouth of the preſent buildings, human bones 
are frequently found; which circumſtance points out the ancient 
Lurial-place. Eaſt of the church, without the moat, appears a 
ſmall riſing, with a hollow without it, like the remains of an in- 
trenchment. The interval between this riſe and the moat, the in- 
habitants, from its appearance, call the Monks“ Bowling Green. 
The Canons of this priory were Augustine. At the diſſolution, 
it was granted to Sir Henry Parker. It was purchaſed, in 156z 
by James Altham, Elq. whoſe deſcendant, Sir William Altham,. 
fol4 it to William Luſhington, Eſq. with the fine manor and man- 
fon of Marks. Hall, in this pariſh. Mr. 2 rebuilt the 
houſe in the modern ſtyle, and fold it to Montague Burgoyne, Eſq. 

LAVER, the name of three pariſhes weſt of Ongar, in 
Eſſex, diitinguiſhed by the appellations of High, Magdalen, and 
Little, In the pariſh of High Laver is Otes, the ſeat of Sir Fran- 
That illuſ- 
trious philoſopher, John Locke, ſpent much of his time, in the 
laſt ten years of his lite, at Otes, where he was treated with the 
u:molt friendſhip by Sir Francis and his excellent Lady, Damaris, 
who conſoled his laſt moments by her kind offices, and by reading 
to him the Pſalms, and other portions of Scripture. Here he 
died, in 1704, and was buricd in the fouth file of the church-yard, 
under a black marble grave-ſtone, incloſed by iron rails; and, on 
the wall of the church above, is his epitaph, printed in his works. 
This tomb and monument were repaired. about twelve years ago. 
Otes continued in this family till the death of the laſt Lord Mar- 
ſham, in 1776, It is now the ſeat of John Baker, Eig. 

LAY TONSTONE,. See Low Layton. 

LEA, a river of Herts, which riſes out of Leagrave Marſh in 
the ſouth of Bedfordſhire, and flowing obliquely to the eaſtern fide 
of the county, waſhes the towns of Hertfo:d and Ware, from the 
laſt of which it is navigable to the Thames. It collects, in iis 
courſe, all the ſtreams of the northern and eaſtern parts of the 
county, divides part of it from Eſſex, and is the boundary between 
that county and Middleſex. 

LEA THERHEAD, a village in Surry, four miles 8. W. of 
Epſum, had tormerly a market. Here is a neat bridge of ſeveral 
arches over the river Mole. In its vicinity are ſome handſome 
villas; particularly Thorncroft, the ſeat of Henry Boulton, Eſq. 
Lord of the Manor; Ran tall Houle, the ſeat of Dalhouſie Wea. 
theritone, Eſq. and Givon's Grove, the reſidence of Mr. Fuller. 

LEE, a village in Kent, fix miles from London, on the (outh. 
ide of Blackheath, and on the road to Maidftone, contains Lee 
Place, the hand ſome ſeat of Lord Dacre. Here is likewiſe the an. 
eat family ſeat of ———_— Eſq. occupied by Benjamin 


3 Harriſon, 
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Harriſon, Eſq. On the ſummit of the hill, next the heath, 0:4 
the ancient church of Lee, in a fitvatin particularly rural and pe. 
tureſque. In the churchyard are two fine monuments ; the one d 
the Boone, and the other of the Fludyer family. The great aſtry. 
nomer-royal, Dr. Edmund Halley, is interred here, under a plain 
tomb, with a Latin inſcription, which is printed with his lite, 

It is to be regretted that the illuſtrious Halley had not the ſcicn- 
tific and munificent Patron of a Herſchel. 

LEITH-HILL, five miles W. by S. of Dorking, in Surry, i; 
admired for one of the nobleſt proſpects in Europe, of which Mi. 
Dennis has given the following deſcription in his Familiar Lett, 

© In a late journey I took through Surry, I paſſed over a hill 
which ſhewed me a more tranſporting ſight thin ever the country 
had ſhewn me before, either in England or Italy. The protpc8; 
which in Italy pleaſed me the moſt, were, the Valdarno from the 
Appennines; Rome and the Mediterranean from the mountains < 
Viterbo, the former at forty and the latter at fifty miles diſtance; 
and the Campagne of Rome from Tivoli and Freſcati: fen 
which places you ſee every foot of that famous Champagne, ev: 
trom the bottom of the Tivoli and Freſcati to the very foot ct t': 
mountains of Viterbo, without any thing to intercept your fahr. 
But from a hill 1 paſſed in my late journey, I had a proſpect m1: 
extenſive than my of theſe, and which furpaſſed them at once in 
rural charms, pomp, and magnificence—the hill which I ſp-*: d 
is called Leith Hill, and is ftuated about ſix miles ſouth ot Dork. 
ing. It jats out about two miles beyond that range of hills which 
terininate the north Downs on the ſouth. When I ſaw from on: 
of thoſe hills, at about two miles diitance, that fide of Leith Hi! 
which faces the Downs, it appeared the moſt beautiful proſpect! 
nad ever ſeen. But, after we had conquered the hill itfelt, I tia 
ſight that would tranſport a ſtoic ; a fight that looked like enchunts 
ment and vilion ! Beneath us lay open to eur view all the wilds © 
Surrey and Suſſex, and a great part of thoſe of Kent, admirably 
diverſified in every part of them with woods, and fie:ds ot coin 
and patture, and every where adorned with ſtately rows ot tres, 
This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, and at 
nxty in length; and is terminated to the ſouth by the m1jc!lic 
range of the ſouthern hills and the fea, and. it is no eaſy matter t 
decide whether the hills, which appear thirty, forty, or fitty, mis 
diſtance, with their tops in the ſky, ſeem more awful and ven- 
rable, or the delicious vale between you and them more inviting. 
About noon, on a ſerene day, you may, at thirty miles diſtance, 
fee the water of the fea through a chaſm of the mountain; and 
that above all which makes it a no'-le and wonderful proſpect , 
that at the very time that, at thirty miles diſtance, you behold the 
very water of the ſea, at the ſame time you behold to the fut. 
ward the moſt delicious rural proſpe&t in the world. At the fam? 


time, by a little turn of your head towards the north, you look 
tull over Box Hill, and ſee the country beyond it between that an 
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London; and, over the very ſtomachers of it, ſce St. Paul's at 
ta enty- five miles diſtance, and London beneath it, and Hampſtead 
and Hiphgite beyond it,“ It commands a vi w of the county of 
Surry, part of Hamyothire, Berkfhire, and Nettlebed in Oxtord- 
ſhire, lome parts of Bucks, Herttordfhire, MidCieiex, Kent, and 
Effex; and, by the help of gluſſes, Wiltſhire, The whole cir 
cumference of the extent of viſta is at hast 200 miles, which far 
excceds that of the Keep and Terrace at Wirdior Caſtle, over 
which you may fee as tar as the eye, unarmed with art, is able to 
ciltinguiſh land from ſky. 

At the top of one part of the hill a {quare tower has heen ereQed, 
with an inſcrivtion importing, that Mr, Hull, after having lerrel 
in ſeveral parliam-nts, retired from public batnefs to the exercite 
of the private virtues, and h.ving choſen this delightful ſpot for 
the depoſitory of his bones, is here interred. 

Leith-Hill Tower is a very cenſpicuous object, and it is much to 
be lamented that Mr. Hull did not, by his will, obl:ge his heirs 
(who came into the poſſ fion of a large eſtate) to keep it in v0 pair. 

St. LEONARD's HILL, a fine «mim nee in Windſor Foreſt, 
beautifully clothed with veucrable oaks ndum ſeltie heeches. On 
the ſummit is a noble ſeat, bunt by Maria Countets Downger 
Waldegrave, and having been greatly unpioved by the Duke of 
Glouceſter, on his marriage with that lady, it received the name 
of Glouceſter Lodge, This elegant villa, with the pleaſure 
grounds, lawns, and meadows, confiſting of avout 75 acres, were 
fold by auction, in 1781, to Mr. Macnasmara, for 7100 guineas, 
Ot him it was purchaied by General Harcourt for 10,0c0l, The 
principal elevation of the building is regul-y, and the apartments 
are ſpacious and elegant. In the ſouth front, adjoining tic hall, is 
a Gothic room, called the Saloon, where ihe plate-glaſs in the 
compartments on one fide, and the large convex mirrors on the 
other, reiterate the objects, and produce a very phaſing <fic&t, It 
is now the ſeat of Mrs, Birch. 

LEWISHAM, a village. in Kent, 54 mites trom London, in 
the road to Bromley. In this parith is a ul, with an 02k upon it, 
cilled the Oak of Honour, becnhuſe Qu.en Elizabeth is laid to 
have dined under it. The original rec, Which fe ved for a canopy 
to this illuſtrious Princeſs, is long ago periſh d; but care has 
been taken to plant an oak on the {po', that tins traditional ancce 
dote may not he forgotten, The church is an elegant m dern 
edifice, which contains elegant monuments by Metlirs. Banks and 
Fixxman, A branch ot the river Ravenſbourn runs thiaugh the 
firect of this village, and is a great adden to its b auty, 

LIMEHOQUSE, ST. ANNE'sS. at the calten extremity of the 
metropolis, is a pariſh taken from that of Stepucy, The church, 
a maſſy inclegant ſtructure, is one of the 50 new chvrcnes built in 
the reign of Queen Anne. A new cut, trom the river Lea, enters 
the Thames at this place, and ſaves the circitous 1 Vigation 
round the Ille of Dogs, It was made about the year 1767. 
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LIMEHOUSE HOLE, part of the hamlet of Poplar, ts tw 
conſiderable yards for ſhip-building ; one belonging to Mr, By: 
ſon, and the other to Meſſis. Hill and Molliſh. 

LINGFIELD, in Surry, on the borders of Kent and Sift, 
has a fine ſpring on the common, paled in, and of the fame vine: 
with that of Tunbridge. 

LITTLETON, a village, near Laleham. Here is the handſome 
ſeat of Thomas Wood, Eſq. 

LONG DITTON, a village in Surry, two miles from King: 
flon. Ft has a neat and even elegant new church. 

LONGFORD, a hamlet of Harmondiworth, 15 miles from 
London, in the road to Bath, is watered by the river Coln, which 
croſſes the road here in four branches. It is frequented by the 
lovers of angling. 

LOUGHTON, a village, 11 miles from London, in the ron 
to Epping. Loughton Hall is the feat of Miſs Whitaker, and 
Golden Hill, in the ſame pariſh of Mrs. Clay, Here allo is a 
ancient building, called Queen Elizabeth's Lodge, faid to have 
been a hunting ſeat of that Princeſs, It is the property of Wil. 
liam Heathcote, Eſq. and is occupie by his gamekeeper. 

LOW LAYTON, a village in Eſtex (which, with that af 
Lay tonſtone, forms but one pariſh) on the ſkirts of Epping Foreſt, 
s miles from London. Here are ſome fine feats ; particular]; 
the Foreſt Houſe, frontirg the foreſt, the property of the late $a. 
muel Botarquet, Eſq.; the beautiful maniion of Thomas O!'ver, 
Eſq.; and the Manor Houle, once the feat of that great lawyer, 
Sir John Strange, and now of Nathaniel Braſſey, Eſq. Here was 
a Roman ſtat ion; ſeveral founlations, with Roman bricks and coins, 
having been fours! near the Manor Houſe; and ſome urns, wil 
aſhes in them, have been dug up in the church-yard and other parts, 

LULLNGSTON PLACE, the fine feat and park ot dir John 
Dixon Dyke, Bart. 18 miles from London, on the right of the road 
to Maidſtone. 

LUXBOROUGH, the elegant villa of the late Admiral Sir Ld. 
ward Hughes, K. B. and now of Lady Hughes, is fituated in the 

ariſh of Chigwell, near Woodford Bridge, Effex, and was built 
by Lord Luxborough, in the year 1742. It afterward became the 
property of Sir Edward Walpule, who having in vain endeavoured 
to drain effectually the ſurrounding land, which was occaſionally 
flooded, diſpoſed of it to Mr. Samuel Peach, who purchaſed it on 
Ipeculation; and by him it was again fold, in 1782, to Loch 
Hughes, who, during the abſence of the Admiral, in the Eait In- 
dies, directed all the improvements in the houſe and gardens. In 
theſe ſhe has ſhewn. a fine taſte, with indefatigable perſeverance. 
She contrived, moreover, the molt eftectual preſervation againſt ally 
future encroachments of the river Roding, which now adorns the 
fertile grounds it had. been accuſtomed to disfigure. 
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Mb. AM's COURT HILL, a hill in Kent, 19 miles from Lon. 
don, in the road to Sevenoaks. It commands a very rich and 
extenſive proſpect, 

MALDEN, a village in Surry, about three miles from King- 
ſtone, has a powder-mill, on a ſtream that runs from Ewell to that 
town. 

MARBLE HILL, the villa of the late Earl of Buckingham- 
ſhire, at Twickenham, fituate on a fine green lawn, open to the 
Thames, and adorned on each fide by a beautiful grove of horſe- 
chemut trees. Ihe houſe is a {mall white building, without wings, 
but of ap lenſing appearance. It was built by George II. for the 
Counteſs of Suffolk, Mittreſs ot the wy to Queen Caroline. 
Henry Earl of Fembroke was the architeet; and the gardens were 
id out by Pope, They are very pleatant, and have a beautitul 
grot:o, to which you are condutted by a winding alley of flowering 
throbs, This houſe was lately in the occupation of Mrs, Fitz- 
her hert. 

M ARDEN, near Godſtone, in Surry, the fine ſeat and park of 
Sir Robert Clayton, Bart. 

MARGARETTING (pronounced Marget- End) a village in 
Eſſex, 25 miles from London, in the ro1d to Chelmsford, on the 
left hand of which is Copttord Hall, the handſome ſcat of Mrs. 
Holden. 

MARYBONE, or ST. MARY-LE-BONE, once a country 
village to the north-weſt of London. It was anciently called T'y- 
burn, from its ſituation near a ſmall bourn, or rivulet (tormerly 
called Aye Brook, or Eye Bro. « and now Pyburn Brook ) which 
runs fr. m the ſouth fide of Hampſtead, by Belfſyſe, and. a ſuh- 


3 courte through different parts of Maryhonr , Ox'ora S'retts 

. James's Park, &c. flows through To hir is no the 
N Hence it is conjectui et (Sce J. one, I.. III. page 231) 
that when the {ttc of the churcu wis alteren bot near 
tie ſame brook, it was called St. Mary ar e bonn, no v e995 wt ed 
to St, Mary-l/e-bone, or Mary-bone. 1 vas once A royal pak 
well ſtocked with game; and, in Huch! s Proven ties, its 
recorded, that, c gn the third of Feb us KiGUOT'sS 
from the Emperor of Ruſſia, and other :. | wougnh 
the city of London to Maitybone Paik, a *. 4+ their 
picalure, and ſhortly after ret ned houmew +» 2. * nt alt 
to the preſent ſtate of tuis prith, now conta. 10 n 1:rects 
and iquares, which form a part of the meta, . cres 
of land, which it contains one third is GCC. ä ; :. the 
remainder, extending northward to Primrote 1 til. 
bourn turnpike, is almoſt wholly grals land, with 30 30725 OC Un 


pied by market gardeners. 


At the beginning of the preſent century, Mary +5 #34 4 1171414 


4 MERTON, 


ge, about a mile diſtant from the neareſt part of the metropo!!:, 
. commencement of building was before 1720, by the erection 0 
diſh Square. Maitland, who purliſhed his Hiſtory of Lon. 
n 1739, lays there were then 577 houles in the pariſh ot Ma. 
ne, and 35 perſons who kept coaches. The buildings hae 
proceeded pro.,rcfſively (though not without occational checks 
very war) and the preſent number of houſes is computed at 
>. Indeed, ſuch has been the increate of buildings, that the 
ok this pariſh to the land-tax (5641. 58. 1d.) is raiſed by a 
- of only one tarthing in the pound, 
ERK ION, a village in Surry, even miles from London, in the 
0 Epſom. It is ieated on the river Wandie, and was onc: 
c/o rated for an abbey, tounded in the reign of Hemy I. In 1227, 
nt de Burgh, the able and virtuous mininer of Henry III. he. 
i, Lgraced, took {1-lter in the church of the abbey z whence the 
ft. ing ordered hin to be dragged, but recalled his orders, and, 
10 4 quel, reſtored him to favour. At a parlament hel in this 
wv, iN 1236, the famous Provifioas of Merton“ (the moſt an. 
Ci; ay of laws after Magna Chaita) were enacted, and the 
Ba ons give that celebrated aniwer to the clergy, “ Nolumus leces 
Angliæ mutare—We wul not change the laws of England.” Is 
not leſs memorable for the conſtitutions which the clergy of England 
made there in 1258; which were not only calculated to promote 
their own grandeur, at the expence of the crown, but were io im 
mical alſo to the authority of the Pope, that, at the King's requeſt, 
the Sovereign Pontiff himielf thought proper to abrogate them; al- 
though ſome of the principal a: ticles which they enacted, were in 
favour of points, for which the great champion of the papal autho- 
rity, the canonized Becket, had ſuffered aſſaſſination. At Merton 
Abbey alſo, in 1216, was concluded the peace between Henry III. 
and Prince Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip, King of France. Dur- 
ing the civil wars, between Charles the Firſt and the Parliament, 
this abbey appears to have been uſed as a garriſon. In 1680, it 
was advertiſed to be let, and was deſcribed as containing ſeveral 
large rooms, and a fine chapel. This chapel, ſo late as the year 
1733, was entire, At preſent, there is no other veitige of the a. 
bey, but the eaſt window of the chapel, which appears, from th: 
ſtyle of its architecture, to have been built in the 15th cent, 
The walls which ſurround the premiſes, including about 66 acrco, 
are nearly entire, being built of flints. Ou the fite of the avbcy 
(which, after the diſſolution, paſſed into various hands) a maniituc- 
tory for printing calicoes Was elitabliſhed in 17243 it is now occu- 
pied by Meſl. + Bow Hodgton, and Leach. Another calico ma- 
nutattory, citabliſhed within theſe walls, in 17 52, is now carried on 
by Mr. Halt hide; and, at the north-welt corner of the premilcs, is 
a copper-mill, in the occupation of Mr. Thoytts. Upon a moie- 
rate computation, a thoutand perſons are now employed in the di- 
ferent manufactories within the walls; a pleaſing contraſt to the 
munattic indolence which reigned kere in the gloomy ages of ſu cl. 
ftv 10. 
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tion. The pariſh church was built of flints, early in the 12th 
century, by th: founder of the abbey. From the ſtyle of architec- 
ture, there can be little doubt that the preſent church was the origi- 


ral ſtructure. It has been lately neatly plaſtered on the dutſide, and 


beautified in other reſpects. he bridge over the river, built in 
1633, is remarkable for its arch, which is turned with tiles, inſtead 
of brick or one; and it is the boundary of the three pariſhes of 
Mitcham, Wimbledon, and Merton.—In this pariſh are Cannon 
Hill, the ſeat of William Molleſon, Etq. and the villa of Mr, 
Graves, purchaſed of the late Sir Richard Hotham. Farther on, in 


| the road to Kingſton, Sir Richard erc&ed another villa, in a whim- 


ſical ſtyle. 
MICKLEHAM, a village, at the foot of Box Hill, between 
It is 204 miles from London, and is 


watered by the Mole, Here Sir Charles Talbot, Bart. has a ſcat; 


and, adjoining the Downs, is Juniper Hill, a handſome houſe, with 
curious plantations, late Sir Cecil Biſhop's, and Mr. Jenkinton of 
| Charing Croſs, but at preſent untenanted. 


MILL GREEN HOUSE, the ſeat of Alexander Allen, Eſq. in 
the pariſh of Fryerning, two miles from Ingateſtone, may juſtly be 


ſtyled a palace in miniature, being fitted up with uncommon ele. 
| gance, 


The windows of the drawing-room, which front the eaſt, 
command a beautiful proſpect. The cxtenſive pleaſure grounds are 
planted with exquiſite taſte; and great judgment is viſible in the 
garden, which has a capital green-houſe, hot-houſr, grapery, &c. 

MILL HILL, a village in Middleſex, in the pariſh of Hendon, 
91 miles from London, has the handſome (cat of Sir J. W. Auder- 
lon, which commands a beautiful proſpect. 

MIMS, NORTH, a village in Hertfordſhire, two miles from 
Hatfield. In its neighbourhood was the ſeat of Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 


| Maſter of the Rolls, in right of his lady, heireſs to her brother the 
great Lord Somers. The body of that nobleman is interred in the 


chancel of the church, without any in'icription. Here is Mims 
Place, the fine ſeit of the Duke of Leeds. 

MIMS, SOUTH, a village of Middleſex, 15 miles from Lon- 
don, in the road to St. Alban's. The tower of the church, which 
flands by the road fide, is ſo entirely mantled with ivy, as to form a 
very pictureſque object. See Cobions. 

MITCHAM, a village in Surry, eight miles from London, on 
the road to Reigate, Mitcham Grove is the handſome ſeat of 
Henry Hoare, EI. The river Wandle, which is an excellent trout 
ſtream, winds through the plantations, and adds greatly to their 
beauty. On this river is erected a ſmall wheel, by which the water 
is conveyed in pipes to the higheſt part of the houſe. In this pariſh 
alſo are Collier's Wood Houſe, the ſeat of Francis Barlow, Eſq. 
Ravenſbury, the ſeat of the late Admiral Arbuthnot ; and the villas 
of Mr. Bond and Mr. Cranmer. On the river are ſome ſnuff-mills, 


| and the calico manufaRories of M:. Rucker and Mr. Fenning. 


The latter has an engine, in caſe of fire, the pumps of which are 
worked 
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worked by the ſame wheel that is uſed in the buſineſs. Tr. v4 
chancel of the church is a monument to the memory of Sir Ambics 
Crowley, an Alterman of London, who died in 1714, and i 
lebrated in the Tatler, No. 73, under the name of Sir Humphy+ 
Greenhat. ; 

MOLE, a river, in Surry, which riſes in the ſouth part of the 
county, runs north to Dork ing, and paſhng beneath Box Bill, i 
generally believed to diſappear in its vicinity, and to riſe 
near Leatherhead, Hence Pope calls it, 


The ſullen Mole that hides his diving flood. 


But the fact is, that a tract of ſoft ground, near two miles in 
length, called the Swallows, in very dry ſeaſons, abſorbs the wal 
water in caverns in the ſides of the banks; but not fo as to prevent 
a conſtant ſtream from taking its courſe in an open channel abort 
ground, winding round in the vallies from Dorking to Leatherlicad; 
though not of that breadth as when it croſſes the road at Mick!e. 
ham; beyond which, at Burford-bridge, its channel, in very hes 
ſeaſons, is ſometimes dry. This river, proceeding from Leathe: heal 
to Cobham, enters the J hames at Eait Nloulſey, on the ſouth fide ot 
Hampton- bridge. 

MONKEY-ISLAND, in the centre of the Thames, between 
Maidenhead and Windſor, and in the pariſh of Bray. On thi; 
iſlapd, which contains three acres, is a neat houſe, with convenient 
offices, built by the late Duke of Mailhorough. On the ceiling of 
the room called Monkey Hall, is painted a variety cf ſuch flowers a: 
grow by the water-fide, Here are alſo repreſented ſeveral monkics, 
ſome fiſhing, tome ſhooting, and one fitting in a boat ſmoking, 


Can 


O 


maids, dolphins, ſea-lions, and a variety of fiſh and ſhells richh 
gilt. The eſtabliſning of this delighttul retreat coſt the Duke 
20,000 guineas, The leaſe of it, for thirty years, at 251. a you, 
was fold by Auction, in July 1787, for 240 guineas, to Henry 
Townley Ward, Elq. who has a feat in the neighbourhocd, Ste 
7e Willows, 

MONTREAL, the handſome ſeat of Lord Amherſt, fituate in 
the valley of Holmeſdale, at Riverhead, near Sevenoaks. In tit 
park is a column ere&ed to perpetuate the happy meeting of 1111s 
noble lord and his brother, who, after having been engaged on dit. 
terent ſervices, in diſtant parts of the globe, during the laſt war | ut 
one, and gained honour both to themiclves and their country, wr 
permitted, by the favour of Heaven, to embrace each other on the! 
native ſpot. 

MOOR PARK, near Rickppanſworth, in Herts, the ſeat of ih: 
late Lord Anſon, and now of Thomas Bates Rous, Eq. The pak 
is extenſive and beautiful, The houſe was originally built by Car- 


dinal Wolſey, and was afterward in the poſſeſſion ot the unfortunate 
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MORDEN COLLEGE. 157 


who enlarged and beautified it, under the direction of Sir James 
Thornhill. From the ſouth, or principal front, he made a vilta 
through the hill, that once obſtructed its view toward Uzhridge. 
He crected allo a north front, and cut through the hill toward 
Watford, for a viſta. This circumſtance did not elcape the cemurr 
of Pope: 


Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd feat again. 


This he thus explains in a note: * This was done in Hertfore. 
ſhire, by a wealthy citizen, at the expence of ahove 50ool. by which 
means (merely to overlook a dead plain) he let in the north wind 
upon his houte and parterre, which were before adorned and de- 
fended by beautiful woods.“ The houle is built of (tone, of the 
Corinthian order. The principal front has a portico and pedimevt 
of four columns. The offices are joined to the houſe by a beauti- 
ful circular colonnade of the Tonic order. Great improvements 
were made in the houſe and gardens by George Adams, K'q. to 
whom the united fortunes of his uncles devolving, be ffum.d the 
name of Anſon. The carriage of the ſtone from London alone coſt 
10,0001, Mr. Anſon ſoon atter fold it, for 20,000]. to the late Sir 
Lawrence Dundas, Bart. whole ſon, Sir Thomas, completed the 
improvements. This noble ſeat was fold by auction to Mr. Rous, 
in 1787. 

M\ORDEN COLLEGE, on the eaſt fide of Blackheith, in the 
pariſh of Chariton, for the ſupport of decayed merchants, was 
creched by Sir John Morden, Bart. a Turkey merchant, ſeveral 
years before his death, which happened in the year 1708, It con- 
bits of a large brick building, with two wings. The principal 
entrance is decorated with Doric columns, feſtoons, and a pediment 
n the top, over which riſes a turret, with a dial; and from the 
dome rife a ball and vane. To this entrance there is an aſcent by 
a flight of circular ſteps; and having paſſed through this part of 
the building, we enter into an inner ſquare, ſurrounded by piazzas. 
i he chapel has a coſtly altar- piece. 

This &- u#ture Sir John Morden ereted at a ſmall diſtance from 
bis own habitation, and endowed it, after his Lady's deceate, with 
Ins whole eſtate, to the value of abeut 1300l. per annum. He 
placed in this hoſpital twelve decayed Turkey merchants in his life- 
tine; but Lady Morden, finding that the ſhare, alloited her by Sir 
»m's will, was inſufficient for her decent ſupport, was obliged to 


geduce the number to four. Upon her death, the number was in- 


rraled 3 there are now thirty five; and the number being unlimit- 
d, is to be increaſed as the eſtate will afford; tor the building will 

onveniently hold forty. 
he treaturer has 4ol. a year; and the chaplain, who reads 
ayers twice a day, and preaches twice every Sunday, had-at fuſt 
i lalary of zol. per annum, which Lady Morden doubled at her 
*ath, She was, in other I: a benefactreſs of the college, 
and, 
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the truſtees put up her's in a niche adjoining. The penſioners hay: 
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and, as ſhe had put up her huſband's ſtatue in a niche over the ge, WW... ferry 


z hand(c 
curiage 
Mouſley 
noble ma 


each 2ol. a year, and, at firſt, wore a gown with the founder 
badge; but this has been long difuſed. They have a common table 
in the hall to eat and drink together at meals; and each has tw 


convenient rooms, with a cellar. MUS 
The treaſurer, chaplain, and penſioners, are obliged to reſide ir gon, in 
the college; and, except in caſe of ficknels, no other perſons ae tg 3 we 
reſide or loge there. No perlon can be admitted as a penſions: Wil brutaler 
under ſixty years of age. ent, 1 
Seven merchants have the direction of this hoſpital, and the no. ch +1 
mination of the perſons to be admitted into it. To them the te. ische! 
ſurer is accountable; and when any of theſe die, the ſurvivng (id well 
truſtees chooſe others in their room. James, | 
MORDEN PARK, the elegant villa of Edward Polhill, Eq. WM; ni.acy 
is ſituated at Moiden, 10 miles hom London, in the road to Ep. WW that real; 
tom, on an eminence, happily formed by nature, and embellitk( or Scot: 
by art, The extenſive pleaſure grounds are agreeably divertifiel There 
by plantations, two fine ſheets of water, an elegant temple, te- nal an 
room, &c. : | proſpects 
MORTLAKE, a village of Surry, on the Thames, about ſaa de hin; 
miles from London. Great part of this pariſh is incljed in Rica. Wet garde 
mond Park. The ſtone lodge, upon the hill, was built after ante Mr. 
ſign of Henry Earl of Pembroke's, and was intended by George |, 
as a place of refreſhment after the fatigues of hunting; but it «3 
not finiſhed till the late Princeſs Amelia became Ranger of the Pak, 
Great quantites of aſparagus are raiſed in this pariſh ; and, at . AST! 
extremity of the pariſh, toward Richmond, his Majetty has a lam Roy 
ot about eighty acres, in his own occupaticn. The manor, Which 
is included in that of Wimbledon, belonged once to the Sec ot Can. - 


terhury; and the.manor-houſe at Mortlake was occaſional:y the te 5 
dence of the arch»iſhops, from Anſelm, who celebrated the feat be 
of Wultſuntide here in 1099, to Warham, who was the alt, an 


. whole ſucceſior, Cranmer, alienated the manor to Henry VIII. i NAVI 


exchange for other lands. This monarch, at the diſſolution, gar:MS'rect, ir 
the manor to his new ert&ted Dean and Chapter of Worceſter, wi: WMC ountels 
the great tithes of the church at Wimbledon, on condition of the, NED. 
appointing three perpei ual curates, to ſerve the church there, and tis buil 
two chapels of Mortlake and Putney, At Mortlake are th- bani-children | 
lome houſe and gardens of Mr. Franks; and there is an ancieimunumncr 
houſe, let to Miſs Aynſcomb, which is ſaid to have been the -en. I 


- dence of Oliver Cromwell; but which was certainly the refidencWMaten, 


in the preſent century, of that excellent man, Edward Colfton, EGHHing iro 


the 2 benefactor of the city of Briſtol, who, in his life-time, a; reſented 


pended more than 70,0001. in charitable inſtitutions. tunelſtly 


MOULSEY, two towns, ſo denominated from the river Me Nt vv 
which flows between them to the Thames. Eaſt Moulſey is fituatFc)urh i. 
oppoſite Hampton Court, and was granted by Charles II. to "tant D. 


James Clarke, grandfather to the late Lord of the Manor, who 1 
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the ferry thence to Hampton Court, in the room of which he erected 
z handſome bridge, where a high to'l is taken of all paſſengers, 
curiages, &c, It is now the property of Lord Brownlow. Welt 
Moulley, has a ferry to Hampton Town, which belongs to the fame 
nobleman. 

MUSWELL HILL, a village in Middleſex, 53 miles from Lon- 
don, in the pariſh of Hornley. It derives its name from a ta- 
mous well on the hill, where formerly the traternity of St. John of 
Jeruſalem in Clerkenwell had their day, with a large tam adj3- 
cent, Here they built a chapel for the benefit of ſome nuns, in 
which they fixed the image of our Lady of Mulweil. "Thele nuns 
had the fole management of the dairy; and it is ſingular, that the 
ſaid well and farm do, at this time, belong to the pariſh of St. 
jumes, Clerkenwell, The water of this ſpring was then deeme(l 
za muaculous cure for ſcrophulous and cutaneous diforders. For 
that reaſon, it was much reſorted to; and, as tradition iays, a King 
of Scotland made a pilgrimage hither, and was perfectly cured, 

There is not within one hundred miles of London a village more 
rural and pleaſant, or that can boaſt more various and exterhive 
proſpetts, Baron Kutzleben has a pleaſant villa at the bottom of 
the hill; and an enchanting retreat, near the top, with ſixteen acres 
of garden and pleature giounds, laid out in the fineſt taſte by the 
late Mr, Topham Beuclet k, belongs to John Porker, Elq. 


N 


NASING, a village in Eſſex, between Waltham Abbey and 
Roydon, thus noticed by the poct of Amwecll; 


Delightful habitations! o'er the land 

Dilpers'd around, from Waltham's oſier'd iſles 

To where black Naſing's loncly tow'r o erlooks 

Her verdant fields. SCOTT, 


NAVESTOCK, a village, 19 miles from London, near Hare 
dect, inthe road to Ong. Heile is Naveſtock Hall, che tea of 
Countels Dowager Waltieerave. : 

NE DLIESWELL, a vidagenear Harlow. In this pariſh a ſchool 
was built, purivant to the will of William Marten, E:q. tor poor 
Culdren of this and two adjoi:.ing parith's, In the chance is a 
monument to the memory of this gemleman, with a L tin nlcrp- 
nen. There is another monument erected by the wide of Mr, 
Marten, to the nein ry of her brother and nephew: on a pyramid 
nung trom an eevaied bale ate the medasions of both: ſhe is re- 
prelented buiaw, as large as life, in a mourning poiture, locking up 
tuneltly at both the incdallions. 

NEW COLLEGE, at Haekney, fi uated not far from the 
church is the name of a new academicel inftitution among tie Pro- 
Kant Diſſenters. The original building, which nov conſtitutes 
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only the central part of the college, was erected by Stamp Bros 
bank, Eſq. in the reign of George I. On Mr. Brookſbank'; 
death, the premiſes (which included eighteen acres of land, tur. 
rounded by a wall) were fold, with ſome paitures adjoining, tg 
John Hopkins, Eſq. of Brittons, in Efſix, who, ſoon after, con. 
tzned it to his ſon-in-law, Benjamin Bond, Etfq. from whom it 
came to his fon, Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eq. This gentlemin 
parted with the houte and lands to Samuel Stratton, Eip. who, re. 
terving the paſtures to himſelf, fold the houſe to Mr. Hubbard, d 
whom it was purchaſed hy the Governors of the New Academical 
Inftitution tor 54col., They added two wings to the building, 
ami gave it the name of the New College, Hackney. 

Nt WINGTON BUTTS, a village in Surry, extending from 


the end of Southwark to Kennington Common, is ſaid to hav 


received the name ot Butts from the exercile of ſhotting at butts, 
anciently much practiſed here, and in other towns of England, to 
tit men to ſerve as archers, In this village are the almshoutcs of 
the Fiſhmonger's Company; the molt ancient of which is St. 
Peter's Hospital, erected in 1518, for 22 of their poor membas. 
To the ſouth of this hoſpital is another, founded in 1719, by Mr, 
Hulbert, whoſe ſtatue ſtands upon a pedeſtal. This is tor 20 poor 
men and women. The church was rebuilt, on a larger ſcale, but 
on the ſame inconvenient ſpot, by the fide of a great road, in 
1793. 

NEWINGTON GREEN, 2 village between Iflington and 
Stoke Newington, conſiſting of a handſome ſquare, partly in the 
pariſh of Iſlington, and partly in that ot Newington. On one 
fide of it is a meeting-houſe, of which the late celebrated D,. 
Price was Miniſter for many years. An old houſe, in the cette 
of the ſouth ſide, is ſaid to have been the reſidence of Henry VIII. 
and a f.otpath in the neighbourhood retains the name of King 
Harry's Walk. On the cciling of the principa room of th 
houſe are the arms ard initials of James I. Over the fire place 
are the arms of Lord Compton. This houſe is now divided. 

NEWINGTON, or STOKE-NEWING TON, a villige i 
Middleſex, 24 miles from London, in the road to Edmonton, Be. 
hind the church is a pleaſant grove of tall trees, known by dee 
name of Queen Elizabeth's Walk. In the manor-houlſe, then th? 
ſeat of Sir Thomas Abney, the excellent Dr. Watts was treateo, 
for 36 years, with all the kindneſs that friendſhip and, reſpect cou 
didtate. Mrs. Abney, the daughter of Sir Thomas, whole pie 
and virtues rendered her worthy of ſuch a father and ſuch a frien, 
ordered, by her laſt will, that this eſtate ſhould be fold, and tte 
produce diſtributed in charitable donations. It was according'! 
told to Jonathan Eade, Eſq. and the produce, amounting to man 
thouſand pounds, was diſtributed atcordingly. Here is a pleaſant 
viila, near the New River, ereQed lately by Jonathan Hoare, EIg. 
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NEW LOD GE, the feat of Francis Baroncau, Eſq. at Had- 


ky, in Middleſex, which delerves particular attention as one 
the molt c egant villas in the county. 

NEW LODGE, the greeable feat of G-neral Hodgſon, on a 
delightful plain in Windſor Foreſt, four miles from Windfor, 
commands an extenſive proſpect. 

NEW RIVER, a fine artificial fiream, brought from Herts, 
for the lupply uf the metropolis with witer. This river has its 
fource at the village of Aa well, on the Hertford road, at the 
diltance of 20 miles trum London. A number of Iprings are 
dere collected into a wide open bafin of cyntiderable depth, on 
the ſide of which is placed a larse ſtone with inſcriptions on each 
ſide, implying that from the Chadwell ſpring thc river flows 40 
miles, and that the ſtreum was opened im 1608. The original 
ſupply of water having been found inadequate to its vaſt con- 
ſumption, the mill ftream ot the river Lea was reſorted to; and 
ater various dilputes and litigations between its propricturs and 
the New River Company; the mill at length became the Com- 
pa: y's property, and they have now the unreſtrained ute of the 
water; ſo that the rive: Lea may be conſidered one of its fources, 
A man is conſtanity employed to raiſe or dower the flood-gates, 
according io the tulne's of the water below; nd that he may net 
tr in the given quantity, a gauge, conhiting of a tune of im- 
menſe bulk, is placed acrols the fluice, paliiac ord round, apprare 
ing trom the road like a tomb, under which all the water paſſes; fo 
that dy this ſimple contirivance it is pertectly caly o regulace the 
current; in order, however, to prelerve a level, the New Rover 
takes a winding coerfe ; its general direction being parallel to the 
Lea, at the diſtance of a mile or two trum it, on higher ground, 
piling Ware, Hoddeſdon, Amwuell, Br oxbou; ne, Cheſhunt; at 
Waltham tos, it enters Nliddletex; and making a cacuit o- 
wads Enfield Chale, returns to he town of Enfield. At Buſh. 
Hill the water was conveycd acrois the valley im a large wooden 
trough, 660 feet in leng eh, ſupported y arches. The viſt im- 
provernen's in formi:g canals have, however, ſuggetted a e ter 
mod for the purpole, by me ns of a rated mound oft earth, come 
pirted in 1785, over which the water procecds 11 a new :hannel, 
The river, with two very a: vious bens, returrs to Homiry, 
between which place and Highbury no her worden quedud, 178 
yards in length, is exchanged for a raiſed Hank of ey. Sill 
winding among tre gentle clevations of this charmug valley, it 
approaches the u per end of Stoke Newin; ton 5 and paſſing on- 
ward beneath Highoury to the ealt fide of Iflingion, wu gul;hs it. 
ſelt under the ruad in à tubtert. ncan channel of 200 fs. At 
this part of the river is a brick building, cortaining feveral m ne, 
by which the Mater is com cyca to the eaten parts of Lon. en; 
and a little ſpring abuve, which con'ribu-es its Hue to th gervine 
lock, is much uſrd by tue 1 babita-ts of Iſlington, The river 
Again Files in Colebrook Row, an ſtul coaſting the ſouth i, ſyule 
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of Iſlington, reaches its termination at the New River Head, $:/. 
ler's Wells. 

In the third year of James I, an act of Parliament was ob. 
tained, whereby the City was empowered to bring water from the 
ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell ; but the city not attempting it, 
the arduous undertaking was begun by Mr. Hugh Middleton, ci. 
tizen and goldimith, who, in the courſe of the work, met with 
great difficulties and other obſtructions, and when he had fir. 
mounted theſe, and brought the water into the neighbourhood of 
Enficld, was fo impoveriſhed by the expence, that he was oblige 
to apply to the city to aſſiſt him, On their retnſal, he appli 
with more ſucceſs to the King, who, in confideration ot one 
moiety of the undertaking, agreed to pay half the expence, lt 
then went on with vigour, .and, on Michaelmas day, 1613, the 
water was hrought into the bahn, called the New. River. Head, at 
Iſlington, in preſence of Mr. Middleton's brother, Sir Thomas 
Middleton, Lord Mayor Elect, and Sir John Swinnerton, Lord 
Mayor, attended by many of the Aldermen, &c. when about ſixty 
labourers with green caps, carrying ſpades, &c. preceded by dun; 
and trumpets, marched thrice round the baſin, and ſtopping before 
the Lord Mayor, &c. ſeated upon an eminence, one ot them ſpoke 
ſome verſes in praiſe of this great undertaking ;z and then, tl 
fluices being opened, the ſtream ruſhed into the baſin, under the 
lound of drums and trumpets, the diſcharge of cannon, and ac. 
clamations of the people. The property of this water was di- 
vided into 29 ſhares, and the propricters were incorporated by 
the name of the New River Company, in 1619; but though King 
James was a proprietor of one half of the whole work, Mr. Mit. 
dleton, to prevent the direction of the Company's affairs fen 
falling into the hands of courtiers, precluded him from having 
any ſhare in the management; and only allowed him a perlon to be 
preſent at the meetings of the company, to prevent any injulti: 
to his royal principal, No dividend was made till 1633, wh! 
11], 98. id. was divided upon each ſhare. But the ſecond din 
dend amounting only to 431. 4s. 2d. and, inſtead of a third qu. 
dend, a call being expected, Charles I. reſolved to get rid ot fuck 
an hazardous affair : and therefore propoſed to Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton, now created a Baronet, that if he would ſecure to him a 
his ſucceflors, a clear annual rent of Fool. out of the profits, le 
would reconvey to him all his right in the New River: which p!% 
poſal being accepted, the royal moiety was reconveyed to Sir Hugh 
„no divided it into 36 ſhares, to equal the ſhares of the oth! 
moiety, called the Adventurers, now divided into 36 ſhares ale 
and ke not only burthened them with the ſaid rent of 5ool. |: 
likewiſe ſubjected two of the Adventurers ſhares to the payment © 
it, From this time there were 72 ſhares, one half of which a! 
called the Adventurers*, the other the King's. The propricts 
of the former, as above- mentioned, being originally 29 in mi 
ker, the government of the company was lodged in their hand, 
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and, by this precluſion of the holders of the King's ſhares from 
the government, their ſhares, excluſive of being ſubje& to the ſaid 
annuity, are not quite ſo valuable as thoſe of the Adventurers”, 
This corporation conſiſts of a Governor. Deputy Governor, 'Trea- 
ſurer, 26 Directors; a Clerk and his Aſſiſtant ; a Sutveyor and his 
Deputy; 14 Collectors, who, after d-dutting five per cen. for 
collecting the rents, pay the money every Tueſday to the Trea- 
ſurer; 14 Walkſmen, who have their ſeveral walks along the river, 
to e the throwing of filth into the ſame; 16 Turncocks; 
Iz Paviers; 20 Pipe-borers, &c. By an exact meaſurement of 
this river, it appears to be 384 miles and 16 poles long. It has 
43 ſluices and 215 bridges; over and under it, a great number of 
brooks and water courſes have their paflage ; and as, in ſome 
places, it is carried over vales, in others it forces its way through 
lubterraneous paſſages, and arriving at the baſm, near Iſlington, 
| is ingulfed by 53 main pipes of a bore of ſeven inches; by 
which it is conveyed into all parts of the metropolis, to the great 
convenience of the inhahitants, who, by leaden pipes, of a half 
inch bore, have the water brought into their houſes, to the amount 


of near 40,000, The ſhares, in conſequence, are of conſiderable 


value, By means alſo of one water and two ſteam engines, the water 
is raiſed to a higher level, and ſupplics the inhabitants of Penton- 
ville, Tottenham Court Road, and great part of Marybone and its 
vicinity. We cannot better conclude our account of the New 
River, than in the words of its own poet, Scott: 


From Chadwell's pool 
To London's plains, the Cambrian artiſt brought 
His ample aqueduct ; ſuppos'd a work 
Ot matchleſs ſkill, by thole whone*%cr had heard 
How, from Preneſte's heights and Anio's banks, 
By Tivoli, to Rome's imperial walls, 
On marble arches came the limped tore, 
And out of jaſper rocks in bright caſcades 
With never-cealing murmur guſhed; or how, 
To Luſitanian Ulyſippo's towers“ 
The ſilver current o'er Alcant'ra's vale 
Roll'd high in air, as ancient poets feign'd 
Eridanus to roll thro? heaven; to theſe 
Not ſordid lucre, but the honeſt with 
Of tuture fame, or care for public weal, 
Exiſtence gave: and unconfin', as dew 
Falls trom the hand of evening on the fields, 
Ticy flow'd for all. Our merccnary ſtream, 
No grandeur boaſting, her: obicurely glides 
Oer graſſy lawns or willow ſhades, 
As through the human torm, arterial tubes 
* 
* The ancient name of Liſbon, 


Branch'd 
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Branch'd every way, minute and more minute, 

The circulating ſ:nguine fluid extend; 

So. pipes innumerable to peopled itrects 

Tran, nit the purchaled wave. Old Lea, meanwhile, 
Beneath his muſſy grot o'r hung with hows 

Ot poplar, quivering in the breeze, ſurveys 

With eye indignant his dim niſhed the 

That leaves yon ancient priory's wall, and ſhows 

In is clear mirror Wate's iuverted roots. 


The ſurveyor, Robert Mylne, Eſq. reſides at the New River 
Head; but the bufancls of the company is tranſacted at a baudiurae 
houſe in Dor'e! Street. Saiiſbury Squire, 

NON+UCH, the name of 4 m yn ficent palace begun by Henry 
VIII, in a villay- caled Codinton or Cridinyto , which no h d 
exiits, but which was hen co tiguuvs to the parim of Clam, 
near Epſ-m. It obtained its nime tro its unparalleled braity, 
Hentzner iays, that ** it was choicnh tor his picature and zene. 
ment, and built eta an exceis of maymnfcence. One would ima— 
gine very thing that arch.tecture ean pericym to have been cn 
ployed in this one work: there au every white fo many ftatues 
thai frem to breathe, to many mnacics of contumnate art. lo 
may cais that rival even the periettun of Koman antiquity that 
it may well claim its name of Noniuch. It 1s fo c compalic] 
with parks full ot deer, deligitinl eaidens, giuves ornameni(d 
with trellis work, cabinets oi veruure, ani wars 10 embrownud 
by trecs, that it ſeems to e a plice pitched upon by Ptieiliie 
herſelt to dwell along with Health, In the pleaiwe and artitici.; 
gardens are many columas aid py amds of marble, two tun 
tains that ſpout water one round the © her, like a pyranud, upon 
which are p.rched imall birus that itrcam water cut of their bills, 
In the gr: ve of Diana is a very agreeable tountain, with Ate 
turned into a ſtay, as he was ſprinkled by the godd. ts and der 
nymphs, with in criptions; aid there is another pyram.d of mas 
ble tull of cunceal.d pipes, which ſput upen al who come within 
their reach.” Such were the palace and gardens when He" tzuer 
wrote: and on this deicription Mr. Walpole has made the to.” 
lowing oblervations: “ We ae apt to think, that Sir Wallam 
Temple ard King Willam Wie, in a manner, tle mntrou ers 
of aden ing into England; ut, by the delciiption of Lord Pur. 
leigh's grdeus at | heo aids, and of thuſe at Sontveh, we fn 
that the mayn fc. nt, thong t lie taite. was known here 48 cal) E 
the reigns Hemy VIII. and his darighter, herd is icarce al 


unnatural an! tumptuuts mpropricy at Verſailles, which we «9 


not fin in Heniz. er's delc ipt on or theſe gardens.” Henry only 
began the palace of Nuauch 3 but Henry Eule Arund. s, „cr 


the love and hond u he bare tv his vide miſter,” purchaſed it of 


Q en lary, and completely Fnidud it, according to the inten- 


tions of the royal ſounder. Ae lett this huuts to his pores 
ut 
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but Lord Lumley, who had married his danghter, reconveyed it 
to the crown in 1591. It afterward became a favourite reſdence 
of Elizabeth, and it was here that the Earl of Eſſex firſt experi- 
perienecd her diſpleaſure, It was ſettled upon Anne, Queen of 
James I, and, in the following reign, upon Queen Henrietta 
Maria, Charles II. granted it to the Duchets of Cleveland, who 
pulled down the houſe, fold the materials, and diſparked the land, 
Her grandlon, Charles Duke of Grafton, fold the eftate, in 1730, 
to Joleph Thomplon, Etq- uncle to the preſent proprietor, the Rev. 
Joleph Whately, who has a neat villa at ſome diſtance from the ſite 
of the old palace. See Durdans. 

NORBURY PARK, in the pariſh of Mickleham, near Lether- 
head, is the ſeat of William Lock, Eiq. This eſtate was many 
years poſſeſſed by the ancient family of Stydolte, a name very con- 
liderable in this and the adjoining counties ever ſince the Conqueſt, 
(In an old regiſter, from 1549 to 1680, is a very curious licence 
granted 1632 by Moſes Wall, parſon of Mickicham, upon the cer- 
tficate of Lawrence Wright, M. D. to the worſhipful Lady Fran- 
ces Stydolfe, to eat fleſh during Lent, and on all fiſh days, on ac- 
count of her ill health, ſhe paying all dues for this indulgence, 
The next year the whole family were taken ill, and had the ſame 
licence on the fame conditions.) This ancient family declining in 
a female, the Tryons came into poſſeſſion: from them it paſſed to 
Mr. Chapman, of whom the prelent proprietor purchaſed the eſtate, 
with all its maneriel appendages. The old manſon houſe ſtood on 
the lower fide of the park, near the rbad; but being much decayed 
and ruinous, Mr. Lock pulled down the greateſt part of it, reſerv- 
ing the north end for his farm, and ereCted, upon a well chaſer 
eminence on the oppoſite fide of the park, one of. the molt elegant 
and beautiful ſeats in the county. From the church-yard, the riſ- 
ing ſlopes of Norbury Park, beautifully variegated with ſtately 
trees, appear to the greateſt advantage: the park itſelf is very ex- 
tenſive and well diverſified : it is aſſerted that, when Sir Richard 
Stydolfe, was owner, it was famed for containing 40,000 walnut 
trees. 

The extent and richneſs of proſpect from the houſe fill the be- 
bolder with admiration. To the north a large expanſe of country 
diſplays a varied and magnificent ſcene, The touth picfents a 
picture equally ſtriking: elegant villas and plantations on each 
ide; Deepden, late the Duke ot Nortolk's, but now belonging to 
Lady Burrell, majeſtically cloſing the view. The hanging hills, 
adorned with ſtately beech on the right, contraſt with the fine downs 
covered with evergreens, and the chalky crags of Box hill, on the 
left. Beneath is a fertile vale through which the river Mole filently 
purſues its courie, and then finks imperceptibly from the fight, 
The banks of Arno cannot excel this ſcene. Mr. Leck's ſaloon 
unites this grand amphitheatre of nature with the moſt exccllevt 
production of the late Barrett's inimitable pencil: an attenipt un- 
preceden:ed. The maguificent ſcenery with which he has _ 
ilhe 
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liſhed the walls being artfully managed to appear as a continuation 
of the view, introducing in the weſtern compartment an aſſemblage 
of the lakes and mountains in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
blended together, to form a landſcape expreſſive of the moſt ma. 


NOR 


jeſt ie idea of rural grandeur. The rude crags and diſtant ſummit 
of Skiddaw, are contraſted with the placid meer. below, which 
ſeems genially heated by the warm rays of a ſummer's ſetting ſun, 
rendered more brilliant by the tints of a retiring ſtorm, ſhadowing 
the mountain's ſide. The ſecond compartment preſents a near 
view of immenſe rocks in the dreary complexion of thoſe ſtupen- 
dous deſerts: the ſun here ſcarcely affords a ray to cheer the gloomy 
ſcene. The fire place forms the third: here the chimney glaf, is 
ſo let into the ane” that were it not for the real appearance ot the 
hearth, imagination would ſuggeſt the entrance of an elegant ar- 
bour. In the fourth compartment the ſcene is continued, but with 
the placid effect of evening ſerenity: here the ſhepherd tells his 
amorous tale to the attentive fair. The figures are happily intro- 
duced, This ſcene opens to an organ, with a figure of St. Cecilia, 
by Cipriani, who painted the landicape figures—as did Gilpin the 
cattle, The ocean, bourded on one hand by hills and rocks, with 
a variety of characteriſtie accompaniments, complete the fifth 
ſcene, The ceiling repreſents a correſpondent ſky, ſeen through a 
circular treilliage, by Paſtorini; the carpet reſembles a mown 
lawn. The whole is admirably connected with the view from the 
windows, and adapted to convey a claſſical idea of a perfe& land. 
ſcape.— The water to ſupply the houſe is raiſed by an engine, from 
: depth of 361 feet. —At Norbury many Roman coins have been 
ound, 

NORTHEND, a village in the pariſh of Fulham, between Ham- 
merſmith and Parſon's Green. Here is Browne*s Houle, the hand. 
ſome villa of the Dowager Lady Heathcote, the gardens of waich 
are finely diſpoſed. 

NOR THFLEET, a village in Kent, 21 miles from London, 
The church is uncommonly large; nd, on the north wall, 154 
heautitul alabaſter mo-umuet to the memory of Dr. Edward 
Brow'e, who reſided at Iygrets, He was phyſician to Charles II. 
and eminent for his {kill in natural hiſtoy as appears trom his 
T raveis, pub iſhed in 1685, The ſtecple commands a beautifully 
diverſifi.d p vſpet. Vait quantities of lime are bunt here. Ihe 
grounds having been cut awiy, in different dueftions, tor this pur- 
2 a icenz is ex li ited perfectly rim intic. Extrancuus tf 

ave allo been du: up. Bu te cuc mance moſt worthy of ober- 
vition is, that in the flint tons (of which there are frequent ſt: ata, 
and which are wrougnt up into Hints for guns) complete coc le- 
ſh-1 s filled with ch k are tound, and ſometimes of 16 large a 1126 
as to be eier a great cuxioſity. 

NOR W OP, a village in Suriy, ſcattered round a lar-e wild 
common, five miles from London, in the parithes of Croydon, 
$tr.atham, Lambeth, and Camberwell, It bears no marks of 1! 
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vicinity to the capital; and thoſe who love an occaſional contempla- 
tion of unimproved nature, will find great fatisfaQtion in a vifit to 
this place. It was, ſome years ago, a principal haunt of the 
ipſies. 

s NORWOOD, a village of Middleſex, 11 miles from London, 
between the raads to Uxbridge and Hounſlow, Dorman 's Well, 
near Southall, in this pariſh (formerly the ſeat of Lord Dacre, and 
deſcribed by Norden, as ſurrounded by a park and pale) is now the 
property of George Merick Ayſcough, Elq. The little chapel of 
Norwood is only an appendage to Hayes, 


O 


x8, the villa of the Earl of Derby, on Banſted Downs, was 
built by a ſociety of gentlemen, called the Hunters“ Club, to 
whom the land was leaſed by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Simmons was 
the firtt occupier of the houſe, which was intended as a place of feſ- 
tivity in the — ſeaſon, Sir Thomas Goſling after ward occu- 
pied it for a ſhort time. General Burgoyne then purchaſed the 
leaſe, and built a dining room 42 feet by 21, with an arched roof, 
elegantly finiſhed; 28 imall caſed pillars of fine workmanſhip, and 
a concave mirror at each end. The dining table is of plain deal 
boards, in conformity to the ſtyle of a hunting ſeat. The red hall 
entrance is ſmall, but elegant; it contains two Jandicapes and a 
few other pidures. The drawing room, on the firſt floor, is an 
otagon, o:namented with a variety of ſmall pictures. It com- 
mas a proſpect of Norwood, Shooter's Hill, many churches in Lon- 
don and its envitens, Hampſtead, Highgate, &c. Lord Derby 
having acquired a fee ſimple in the eſtate, add d, at the weſt end, 
a large brick building, with four towers at each c -rner z and there 
is a ſimilar erection at the ext end, which renders the ſtructure uni- 
form, and gives it an elegant Gothic appearance. In the pleaſure 
grounds are a number of ancient beeches. In one tree, in particu. 
lar, it is (aid, there is a ſpring ; becauſe it always contains water, 
although the well at the houſe is 300 feet deep. Lord Derby, who 
is remarkable for his hoſpitality to the gentlemen hunters, can ac- 

commodate his gueſts with upward of fifty bed chambers. 
OATLANDSs, adjoining to Weyb1idge, in Surry, the ſeat of 
the Duke of York, who purchaled it ot the Duke of Newcaltle, 
The park is four miles round. The houſe is ſituated about the 
middie of the terrace, whoſe majeſtic grandeur, and the beautiful 
landſcapes it commands, cannot be deſcribed by words. The ſer- 
pentine river, when ſeen from the terrace, though artificial, appears 
as beautiful as if it were natural; and a ſtranger, who did not know 
the place, would conclude it to be the Thames; in which opinion 
he would be confirmed by the view of Walton Bridge over that 
river, which, by a happy contrivance, is made to look like a bridge 
over the ſerpentine river, and gives a pleaſing finiſh to this delight. 
ful proſpect. The grotto, which is uncommonly beautiful and ro- 
mantic, 
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mantic, was conſtructed and finiſhed by three perſons, a father 20 
his two ſons, and is reported to have coſt near 22,cool, A gut 
erected from adeſign of Inigo Jones, has been removed a ſma!] di. 
tance from its original ſituation, and repaired, with the addition gf 
an inſeription. by the Duke of Newcaſtle. | 
OCK HAM, four miles from Woking, where Lord King has | 
ſeat and park. The church ſtands almoſt oppoſite to the houſe; and 
in the church- yard is a ſtone over the grave of John Spong, a car. 
penter, on which is this punning epitaph : | 
Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along, 
Feli'd by Death's ſurer hatchet, here lies Spong 
Poſts oft he n ade, yet neer a place could get; 
And liv'd by railing, though he was no wit; 
Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian; 
And ſtyles correced, yet was no grammarian. 


OLDFORD, in the pariſh of Stratford Bow, and on the river La, 
over which, in this place, paſſed a Roman military way. Here is 
an ancient gateway, ſtill entire, ſuppoſed to be the remains of x 
royal palace, vulgarly called King John's palace. 

ONGAR, the name of two adjoining pariſhes in Eſſex, called 
Chipping Ongar and High Ongar. Chipping Ongar is a make 
town, 21 miles from London, ſuppoſed to have been a Romem fla. 
tion, becauſe the church has many Roman bricks in the walls. t 
was the manor of Richard Lacy, who, being pre tector of England, 
while Henry II. was in Normandy, built the church. H- 40 
built a caſtle, which was ſicuated on the top of an artificial mount, 
and ſurrounded by a large moat ; but this caſtle growing ruinuus, 
was taken down in the reign of Queen El:z4heth, and a brick itruc. 
ture erefted on its ſite. This was demoliſhed in 1745, by Edwarl 
Alexander, Eq who erected, inſtead of it, a handiome ſummer. 
houſe, ſurrounded by a moat, and aſcended by a Heep windia? 
walk, arched over, the greateſt part of the way, by tices an! 
ſhrubs, From the embattled top is a beautiful proſpect. New 
Ongar is the ſeat of John Wright, Efq. and Mylefs, the fert d 
the late John Luther, Eiq. who !eft it to Francis Fane, Eiq. It 
now in the, occupation of Duncan Davidſon, Eiq. See Kelwea 
Hall and Greenfied Hall. 

ORPING TON, a village in Kent, on the river Cray, b<tween 
Foots Cray an Farnborough. Henry VIII. granted the manor to 
Sir Percival Hart, who built a ſeat here, in which he magnificent) 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, July 22, 25743 3 who on her recepi4ct 
here, received.“ tays Philipot (Hilt, of Kent, p. 259) * the fit 
careſſes of a ymph who perſonated the genius of the houſe : ther 
the ſcene was ſhifted, and, from ſeveral chambers, which, as thr 
were contr · ved, repreſented a ſhip, a fea conflict was offered up to 
the |pcftators* view, which ſo much obliged the eyes of this Princel 
with the charms of delight, that, upon bh departure, ſhe left up 
this houie {to commemorate the memory both of the author and te 
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OSTERLEY PARK, 169 
er and xrtifice) the name and appellation of ** Bank Heart.“ By which it 
\ a is till called. It belongs to Sir John Dixon Dyke, Bart, 
ache 0STERLEY PARK, in the pariſh of Heſton, the ſeat of the 
tion of late Robert Child, Elq. nine miles from London. It belonged to 

the convent of Sion, on the ſuppreſſion of which it was granted to 

has Hency Marquis of Exeter; and, reverting to the crown on his at- 
ez and tainder, Edward VI. granted it to the Duke of Somerſet. Being 


again forfeited by his attainder, it was granted, in 1557, to Augul. 
tine Thaler. Between this period and 1 570, it came into the poſe 
ſeſſion of Sir Thomas Greſham, by whom a noble edifice was erected. 
Here this great merchant magnificently entertained Queen Eliza. 
det“. This manſion afterward paſſed into ſeveral hands, and was 
the ſeat of Sir William Waller, the celebrated Parliamentary Ge- 
neral, In the beginning of this century, it was purchaſed by Sir 
Francis Child. 

We enter the park ky. a gate, on each fide of which is a hand- 
ſome lodge, The park, finely wooded, is fix miles in circumfer- 
ence, The houſe (the ſhell of which was completely rebuilt by 
Francis Child, Eſq. in 1760) is a magnificent ſtructure, extending 
140 feet from E. to W. and 117 from N. to 8. At each angle is 
a turret; and to the eaſt front is a fine portico of the Ionic order, 
which is aſcended by a grand flight of ſteps, and protuſely adorned 
by antiques, &c. The apartments are ſpacious, and are magnift= 
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Is. It uy fitted up with the richeſt hangings of ſilk, velvet, and gobelin 
gland, tapeſtry, elegantly ſculptured marbles, highly enriched entablatures 
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of molaic work, & c. The decorations of the apartments diſplay 
the great talents of the late Mr. Robert Adam, ihe architect, and 
ot Signior Zucchi, the painter; and they were all fitted up by 
the late Robert Child, E!q. who ſucceeded his brother Francis 
in 1763. 

From the lodges at the entrance of the park, we deſcend a ſpa- 
cious road, between two fine ſheets of water, which being on dif. 
terent levels, may be termed the upper and lower. The firſt is 
oppoſite the eaſt front, and in view of the houſe. Though not 

* Of this viſit the following anecdote is recorded, in Mr, Ni- 
chols* Progreſſes of that Queen: * Her Majetiy found fault with 
the court of this houſe, affirming it would appear more handſonde, 
if divided with a court in the middle. What does Sir Thomas, 
but in the night time ſends for workmen to London, who ſo ſpee - 
dily and fil-ntly apply their buſmeſs, that the next morning dilco- 
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cpi vered the court double, which the nigh! had left ſingle before, It 
thc ht is queſtionable whether the Queen, next day, was more contented 


: ther with the conformity to her fancy, or more pleaſed with the ſurpriſe 


s they and ſudden performance thereof. Her courtiers diſported them- 
| up to ſelves with their ſeveral expreſſions; ſome avowing it was no wonder 
rinceß he couid fo ſoon change a building, who could build a change: 
t upon WF others, reflecting on ſome known differences inthe Knight's family, 
and the affirmed, that a houſe is eaſier divided and united.“ 
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laige, it gives beauty and variety to this part of the park, Th, 
lower water is of much greater extent, and partly incloſed by 
wouds, 4g hoy it makes a noble ſweep. On the york 


ſhore of this Jake, is a menagerie, containing a fine colle&tign 
of exotic birds. Here the lake bends to the N. W. and, at furs 
diſtance, has a bridge of ſtone: beyond this it begins to contra, 
and is ſoon loſt to the eye. | 

Mr. Child's only daughter having married the Earl of Wag. 
moreland, he left this eſtate to the ſecond fon of that nob'eman, or, 
in default of a ſecond fon, to any daughter wo ſhould firſt attain 
the age of 21; and, in either caſe, the ſaid ſon or daughter t 
aſſume the name of Child. In conſequence of this, the eſtate i; 
now veſted in the hands of Robert Dent, Eſq. and others, in tru 
tor Lady Sarah Child, the only daughter ot the late Counteſs. 

OTFORD, a village, three miles N. of Sevenoaks, where Of, 
King of Mercia, defeated Lothaire, King of Kent. Offi, the 
treacherous murdeter of Ethelbert, to atone for the blood he ba! 
ſhed in this battle, gave Otford to Chriſt Church, Canterbury, u 
paſcua porcorum (as the deed ſays) for paflure for the Arch hiſbig. 
hogs. Such were the acts of piety, ſo much ett.emed in that lu. 
perſtitious age, that Malmeſbury, one of the beſt of the old Eng. 
liſh hiſtorians, declares himſelf at a loſs to determine, whether the 
merits or crimes of this prince preponderated. Otford continued 
in the ſee of Canterbury, till exchanged with Henry VIII. ty 
ether lands. 

OTTERSHAW, the feat, with a fine park and gardens, of 
James Bine, Eſq. four miles ſouth-weſt of Chertſey. 

OXHEY FLACE, in Hertfordſhire, the feat of the Hon. Wil. 
liam Bucknall, three miles ſouth of Watford. 


— 


PAPDINGTON, a village N. W. of London. The church, 
a beautiful Gructure, erected in 1790, near the ſite of the o 
church, is ſeated on an eminence, finely emboſomed among vene- 
rable elms. Its figure is compoled of a ſquare about 50 fett. 
The centres on each fide of the ſquare are projecting parallelogi ms, 
which give receſſes for an altar, a veſtry, and two-ftaircales. The 
roof terminates with a cupola and vine, and the whole does the 
higheſt credit to the taſte and ({&i1i of the architect, Mr. Jchn Plaw, 
Although Paddington is now cont iguons to the metropolis, then 
are many rural ip«ts in the pariſh, which appear as retired as it it 
a diſtance of many miles. From this place a canal is making, 
which is to join the Grand Ju: tion Canal at or near Hays, 
Littie Shafteſbu y Houle, in this pariſh (near Kenſington Graue 
Pits) is the fe:it of Ambr fe Godirey, Eiq. and is id to have 
been built by the Earl of Shaftſbury, author ot the CharaQteriſtics 
or by his grandfather, the Lord Chancellor, See Bayſwater, Tj 
burn, and Weſibourn Place. 
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PAINE'S HILL, the elegant ſeat and celebrated gardens of the 


ate Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Efq. 20 miles trom London, near 
the village of Cobham, but in the pariſh of Walton upon Thames. 
The gardens are formed on the verge of a moor, which riſes above 
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fertile plain waterecd by the river Mole. Large vallies, deſcend- 
ing in different directions toward the river, break the brow into 
ſeparate eminences ;z and the gardens are exten led along the edge, 
in a ſemicircular form, between the winding river which defcribes 
their outward boundary, and the park which fiils up the cavity of 
the creſcent. The moor lies behind the place, and tometimes ap- 
pears too conſpicuouſly; but the views on the other ſides, into the 
cultivated country, are agreeable. Paine's Hill, however, is little 
benefited by external circumſtances ; bu! the ſcenes, within itſelt, 
are grand and beautiful; and the diſpoſition of the gardens affords 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing the ſeveral parts, the one from the 
other, acroſs the park, in a variety of advantageons ſituations, 
The houſe ſtands on a hill, in the centre of the creicent. The 
views are charming, and in the adjacent thicket is a parterre, and 
an orangery, where the exotic plants are intermixed, during the 
ſummer, with common ſhrubs, and a contant ſucceſſion of flowers. 
The hill is divided from another much larger by a ſmall valley: 
and, from a ſeat placed on the top of the ſecond eminence, a icene 
totally different app ars. The general proſpect, though beautiful, 
is the leaſt engaging circum ſance; the attention is immediately at- 
tracted from the cultivated plain to the point of a hanging woud at 
a diſtance, but itil] within the place. Oppoſite to the hill thus 
covered is another in the coun'ry, of a fimilar ſhape, but bare and 
birren 3 and beyond the opening between them, the moor, falling 
back into a wide concave, cloſes the interval. Had all theſe -heights 
belonged to the ſame proprietor, and been planted in the ſame 
manner, they would have compoſed as great, as romantic a ſcene, 
35 any of thoſe we rarely fee, but always bchold with admiration, 
which are the work of nature alone, matured by the growth of ages. 
But Paine's Hill is all a new creation; and a boldneſs of deſign, 
and a happineſs of execution, attend the wonderful efforts which art 
has there made made to rival nature. Another point ol the ſame 
eminence exhibits a landſcape, diltinguiſhed trom the latt in every 
pacticular, except in the æra of its exiftence; it is entirely within 
the place, and commanded from an open Gothic building, on the 
very edge of a high ſtecp, which riſes immediately above an arti— 
ficial lake in the bottom. The Whole ef this lake is never ſcen at 
one; but by its form, by the diſpoſi ien of ſeme itlands, and by 
the trees in them and on the banks, it always ſeems to be larger 
than it is. On the left are continued ;lantations, to exclude the 
country; on the right, all the park ons; and, in front, beyond 
the wate', is the hanging wood, the point of which appeared be- 
lote, but here it ſtretches quite acroſs the view, and diſplays all 
us extent and varieties, A river, ſuing from the lake, paſles 


under a bridge of five arches near the outlet, dirccts its courſe to- 
Q 2 ward 
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ward the wood, and flows underneath it. On the ſide of the ti! 
is couched a low hermitage, encompaſſed with thickets, and ovcy. 
hung with ſhade; and, far to the right, on the utmoſt ſunun;; 
riſes a lofty tower, eminent above all the trees. About the hemi. 
tage, the cloſeſt covert and darkeſt greens ſpread their gloom : in 
other places the tints are mixed; and in one a little glimmering 
light marks an opening in the wood, and diverfifies its uniformi'y, 
without diminiſking its greatneſs, Throughout the illuſtrious {cen 
conſiſtency is pre ſer ved in the midit of variety; all the parts vnite 
eaſily : the plantations-in the bottom join to the wood which hang 
on the hill; thoſe on the upper grounds of the park break into 
groves, which afterward divide into clumps, and in the end tape 
into ſingle trees. The ground is very various; but it points from 
all ſides toward the lake, and, flackening its deſcent as it ap- 
proaches, flides, at laſt, gently into the water. The groves and 
lawns on the declivities are elegant and rich; the expanle of the 
lake, enlivened by plantations on the banks, and the reflection af 
the bridge on the ſurface, animate the landſcape z while the extent 
and height of the hanging wood give an air of grandeur to the 
whole. 

An eaſy winding deſcent leads from the Gothic building to the 
like, and 2 broad walk is afterward continued along the banks, 
and acroſs an iſland, cloſe to the water on one hand, and ſkirted by 
wood on the other. The ſpot is perfectly retired, but the retire. 
ment is cheerful; the lake is calm, but it is full to the brim, and 
never darkened with ſhadow ; the walk is ſmooth and almoſt level 
and touches the very margin of the water; the wood, which ſe. 
cludes all view into the country, is compoſed of the moſt elegant 
trees, full of the lighteſt greens, and bordered with ſhru''s and 
flowers; and though the place is almoſt ſurrounded with ptanin- 
tions, yet within itſelf it is open and airy, It is eibelliſhed with 
three bridges, a ruined arch, and a grotto ; and the Gothic build. 
ing, ſtill very near, and impending directly over the lake, belongs 
to the place j but theſe objects are never viſible all together; they 
appear in ſucceſſion as the walk proceeds; and their number docs 
not crowd the ſcene, which is enriched by their frequency. : 

The tranftion is very ſudden, almoſt immediate, from this po- 
liſhed ſpot, to another of the molt uncultivated nature; not dreity, 
not romantic, but rude: it is a wood, which overſpreads a large 
tract of very uneven ground. The glades through it are ſome: 
times cloſed on both fides with thickets ; at other times they ue 
only cut through the fern in the openings; and cven the Jarches 
and firs, which are mixed with beech on the fide of the princ pil 
Plage: are left in ſuch a ſtate of apparent neglect, that they ſeen: t0 

e the product of the wild, not decorations of the walk. This i 


the hanging wood, which before was fo noble an object, and 1 


now ſuch a diſtant retreat. Near the tower it is thin, but abou 


the hermitage it is thickened th trees of the dark. ſt greens. A 


narrow gloomy path, overhung with Scotch and ſpruce firs, leads . 
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ze e cell, compoſed of logs and roots. The deſign is as ſimple as "fl 
over. he materials, and the furniture within old and uncouth. All the 
muna MWiccumſtances which belong to the character are retained in the 1 
heim. most purity, but in the approach and entrance; in the ſecond YU. 
m: nem they are ſuddenly changed for a view ot the gardens and the 1 
nering untry, which is rich with every appearance of inhabitants and } 
mit, Wultivation. From the tower, on the top of the hill, is another 1 
$ [cens Proſpect, much more extenſive, but not more beautiful: the ob- L 
unte eds are not fo well ſelected, nor teen to fo great advantage; fome 16 
hangs { them are too diſtan' z ſome too much below the eye: and ſi 
image portion of the heath intervenes, which caſts a cloud over the ly 
| taper new, 0 
s from Not far from the tower is a ſcene poliſhed to the higheſt degree 
it ap- improvement, in which ſtan\s. a large Doric building, calied U 
s ay Wh: Temple of Bacchus, with a fine portico in the front, a rich þ 
of the W'ito-relicvo iu the pediment, an | on each fide a range of pilaſters; N 
ion of Poithin, it is decorated with many antique buſts, and a beautiful ö 
extent Nentique coluſſal ſtatue of the god in the centre: the room has no- þ! 
to the ung of that ſolemnity which is often affectedly aſcribed ro the 0 
haraRter, but, without being gaudy, is full of light, ornament, 
to the id ſplendour. The ſituation is on a brow, which commands an 1 
banks, reeable proſpect; but che top of the hill is almot a flat, diver- 14 
ted by ned, however, by ſeveral thickets, and broad walks winding be- 1 
retire. NNern them. Theſe walks run into each other fo frequently, their 4. 
„ and lation is lo apparent, that the ide» of the whole is never loſt in | 
level, br diviſions ; and the parts are, like the whole, large. They | 
ch ſe-eree alſo in ſtyle: the interruptions, therefore, never dettroy the 
leoan Wppeirance of extent; they only change the boundaries, and mule & 
s and Piply the figures. To the grandeur which the ſpot receives from | 
ans. Dach dimentions, is added all the richnels of which plantations are 4 
ih Wopable;z the thickets are of flowering ſhrubs; and the openings v4 
build. nbelliſhed with little airy groups of the moſt elegant trees, Ikirt- * 
longs Ig or croſſing the glades; but nothing is minute or unworthy of 1 
they Nie environs of the temple. 1 
des Tue gardens end here : this is one of the extremities of the 1 
- {W'clcent, and hence, to the houſe in the other extremity, is an 4 
s po. ben walk through the pirk. In the way, a tent is pitched, upon 1 
reary, nue well, juſt above the water, which is ſeen to greater adwan- | 
large ese from this point than from any other. Its broadeſt expanſe is 1 
ſome- the foot of the hill ; from that it ſpreads in ſeveral directions, : 
y ae {Wonetimes under the piantations, ſometimes into the midtt of - 
iche em, and at other times winding behind them. The principal 
nc pal bridge of five arches is juſt below. At a diſtance, deep in the T 
em to 'v0d, is another, a fingle arch, thrown over a ſtream which is loſt 1 
his ste beyond it, The poſition of the latter is diretty athwart | 
ad sat of the former z the cye paſſes along the one and under tae | 
about cher; and the greater is of ſtone, the ſmaller of wood. No two 
Il de As bearing the ſame name can be more different in figure and | 
iffere 2 | 
ads to ation. The banks allo of the lake are infinitely diyerſified : 1 
the Q 3 they ©. 
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they are open in one place, and in another covered with plantations, 
which ſometimes come down to the brink of the water, and ſome. 
times leave room for a walk. The glades are either conducted 
along the ſides, or open into the thickeſt of the wood; and now 
and then they ſeem to turn round it toward the country, which ap. 
pen in the offskip, riſing above this pictureſque and various 
cene, — a wide opening between the hanging wood on one 
1 and the eminence crowned with the Gothic tower on the 
other. 

This place is to be ſeen only on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and 
Fridays. The houſe was built by Mr. Hopkins, but the en. 
chanting ſcenes we have been deſcribing were created by Mr, 
Charles Hamilton. 

The premiſes, which conſiſt of 98 acres and three roods, are 
ſituated in the pariſhes of Cobham, Walton, and Wiſley. They 
were veſted, hy the laſt will of Mr. Hopkins, in truſt, in George 
Chamberlaine, Eſq. George Bond, Eſq. and Sir Samuel Hays, 
Bart. by whom the whole, under certain proviſiens, was to be (old, 
This eſtate, however, conſiſting partly of freehold land, and partly 
of detached parcels held by leaſe under the crown, and the bounds. 
ries of which c-uld not be aſcertained, the truſtees obtained an 
act of parliament in 1795, to enable his Majcſty to grant to them 
all the ſaid parcels of leaſehold ground in fee. 

PANCRAS, an extenſive pariſh of Middleſex, ſituate N. of 
London, one mile from Holborn Bars. It not only includes on: 
third of the hamlet of Highgate, but the hamlets of Kentiſh-town, 
Battle-bridge, Camden-town, and Somers- town, as well as all 
Tottenham court Road, and all the firects to the weſt, as far as 
Cleveland-fireet and Rathbone place. The church and church. 
yard, dedicated to St. Pancras, #82 been long noted as the burial 
place for ſuch Roman Catholics as die in London and its vicinity; 
almoſt every ſtone exhibiting a croſs, and the initials R. I. P. (Ke 
guieſcat in Pace—May he reſt in peace) which initials are alwavs 
uled by the Catholies on their ſepulchral monuments, ** ] have 
heard it aſſigned, ſays Mr. Lylons, „by ſome perſons of that 
perſuaſion, as a reafon for this preference to Pancras as a burial- 
place, that before the late convulſions in that country, maſſcs were 
laid in a church in the ſouth of France, dedicated to the fame 
Saint, for the fouls of the deceaſed interred at St. Pancras in Eng- 
Iand.“ The churchyard was enlarged in 1793, by the addition of 
a large piece of ground to the ſouth-eaſt, In this pariſh are likc- 
wile ſeveral chapels of eaſe, and the cemeteries belonging to the 
pariſhes of St. James, Weſtminſter; St. Andrew's, Holborn ; St. 
George the Martyr; and St. George, Bloomſbury. Ihe Found- 
ling Hoſpital, at the end of Lamb's Condnit-ftrect, is in this pa- 
riſh; in which allo is the Hoſpital for Inoculation, to which a 
building was added, in 1795, for the Hoſpital for the reception 
of pati-nts with the natural ſmall-pox, then removed from the ſite 
in Cold. bath Fields. In Gray's: Inn Lane, is the Welſh - ri 
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school, built in 1771. In a houſe, near the church-yard, is a mi- 
neral ſpring, formerly called Pancras Wells, in great eſtecm ſome 
years ago; and near Battlebridge is another called St. Chad's, See 
Hiehgate, Kenxword, Kent iſb. taaun, and Veterinary College. 

PARK FAKM PLACE, a beautiful villa, the property of Lady 
james, and reſidence of Sir Benjamin Hammet, at Eltham. It is 
ornamented with pilaſters of the Ionic order; and the grounds are 
laid out with great taſte, 

PARSONS-GREEN, a hamlet to Fulham. An ancient houſo, 
at the corner of the Green belonged formerly to Sir Edmund Saun. 
ders, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, in 1682, who raiſed 
himſelf to that elevated fituation from the low (tation of an ert and 
boy in an attorney's chambers, in wh'ch be taught himſelf writing, 
and firſt obtained an inſtght into the law, by copying precedents, 
c. in the abſcnce of the clerks. It was the reſidence of Samuel 
Richardſon, the celebrated author of Sir Charles Grandiſon, &c. 
A houſe on the eaſt ſide of the Green, built by Sir Francis Child, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1699, and modernized by the late John 
Powell, Eſq. is now the refidence of Sir John Hales, Bart. 

PECK HAM, a hamlet of Camberwell, with ſeveral ſeats in its 
neighbourhood, is famous for its fairs during the ſummer ſeaſon, 

PENTONVILLE, a village, on-a fine eminence to the weſt of 
Ilington. Although it joins that town, it is in the pariſh of St. 
James, Clerkenwell ; and when that pariſh church was rebuilt by 

of parliament, «n elegant chapel hcre was made parochial, 

PETERSHAM, a village of Surry, 91 miles from London, 
ſuuate on the Thames, in the mid(t of the molt beautiful ſcenery, 
The church was a chapel of eaſe to Kingſton, till 1769, when, by 
act of pariiament, this pariſh and Kew are now one vicarage. 
Here ſtood a feat, built by Lawrence Earl of Rocheſter, Lord 
Treaſurer in the reign of James II. It was burnt down in 1720; 
and the noble furniture, curious paintings, and ineſtimable library 
and MSS. of the great Earl of Clarendon, were deſtroyed. On 
the fite of this houſe, William firſt Earl of Harrington, erected 
another, after one of the Earl of Burlington's deſigns. On the 
death of the late Earl, it was fold to Lord Camelford, of whom the 
Duke of Clarence bought it, in 1790. It was fold, in 1794. to 
Colonel Cameron; and is now the reſidence of Sir William Man- 
neis, Bart. The front, next the court, is very plain; but the other 
next the garden, i bold and regular, and the ſtate apartments on 
that fide are extremely elegant. The pleaſure grounds are ſpacious 
and beautiful, extending to Richmond Park, a ſmall part of which 
has been added to them by a grant from his Majeity, including the 
Mount; where, according to tredition, Henry VIII. flood to fee 
the ſignal for Anne Boleyn's execution. 


 PINNEK, a hamlet to Harrow on the Hill, from which town it 
is diſtazt about three miles. Though not parochial, it had once a 
week iy market, along ago diluſed, Pinner Hill is the reſidence of 
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PISHIOBURY, near Harlow, the ſeat of Mrs. Milles, ſaid to 
haye been built by Inigo Jones, for Sir Walter Mildmay. Mrs, 
Milles made great improvements in the grounds, which are watered 
by the Stort ; a river, navigable from Stortford to the Lea. 

PLAISTOW, a village in the pariſh of Welt Ham. It give 
the name of Plaiſtow Levels to the low land between the mouth of 
the river Lea and Ham Creek. 

PLAISTOW, a village near Bromley, in Kent. Here is the 
ſeat of Peter Thelluſſon, Eſq. fitted up in a ſtyle of elegance, 
ſcarcely to be equalled in the kingdom. 


PLUMSTED, a village in Kent, between Woolwich and Erith, 
on an eminence riſing from the Thames, has a very neat church, 
and had formerly a market. 

POLESDEN, in the pariſh of Great Bookham, the noble ſeat of 
Sir William Geary, Bart. on an eminence, which commands a 
beautiful proſpect. Behind the houſe are the fineſt beech woods 
imaginable. 


POPLAR,-a hamlet of Stepney, on the Thames, to the cat of 
Limehouſe, obtained its name from the great number of poplar 
that anciently grew there, The chapel was ercfted in 1654, by 
ſubſcription, the ground being given by the Ealt India Company; 
ſince which time that Company have not only lowed the Miniiler 
a houſe, with a garden and field containing three acres, but 2ol. a 
year during pleaſure. It was nearly rebuilt by the Company in 
1776. The chaplain's ſalary is now 1ool. with the pew rents and 
burial fees, Here is an hoſpital belonging to the Company, in 
which are 22 penſioners (ſome men, but more widows) who have 2 

uarterly allowance, according to the rank which they, or the wi- 
dows* huſbands, had on buard; and a chaldron of coals annually, 
There are alſo many out- penſioners belonging to the Company. 

Poplar Marſh, called a ſo Stepney Marth, or the Ifle of Dogs, is 
reckoned one of the richeſt ſpots in England; for it not only rail: 
the largeſt cattle, but the graſs is efteemed a great reſtorative of al 
diſtempered cattle; and cattle turned into it ſoon fatten, and gte 
to a large ſize. In this marſh was an ancient chapel, called the 
Chapel of St. Mary; perhaps an hermitage, feunded by fome de: 
yout perſons, for the purpole of ſaying maſſes for the ſouls of ma- 
riners. On its foundation, ftill viſible, is a neat farm-houſe. 


* PORTER's LODGE, the feat of the late Earl Howe, 14! 
miles from London, fituate between Radlet and Colney Street, on the 
right hand af the road from Edgware to St, Albau's. 
PRIMROSE HILL, between Tottenham Court and Hampſtead, 
has been alſo calle,i Green- Berry- Hill, from the names of the 1h: 
perſons who were xecuted for the ſuppoled aſſaſſination of Sir Lad. 
mundbury Godt..y, and who were ſaid to have brought him hither 
after he had been murdered near Somer!et Houle. But Mr, Hume, 


while he conſiders this tragical affair as not to be accountcd 
for, chooſes to ſuſpect, however unrealonable, confalering 
| Edmund's 
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Flmand's character, that that magiſtrate had murdered himſelf; 
Hume Vol VIII. p. 77. 

PROSPECT PLACE, the villa of James Meyrick, Eſq. on an 
eminence, in the road from Wimbledon to Kingſton, The grounds 
are well laid out, and commands a rich view. 

PURFLEET, in Effex, 19 miles trom London, on the Thames, 
has a public magazine for gunpowder, which is depoſited in de- 
tached buildings, that ate all bomb. proof; ſo that, in cale an ac- 
cident ſhould happen to one, it would not affe& the others, Each 
of thele buildings has a conductor. This place has alſo ſome ex 
tenſiye lime- works. 

PURLE V, in the pariſh of Sanderſted, two miles beyond Croy- 
don, lately the delightful reſidence of John Horne Tooke, Eig. 
whence an ingenious philological work, by that gentleman, derived 
the ſingular title of“ The Diverhces of Purley.” This houſe 
was the ſeat of Bradſhaw, preſident of the court at the trial of 
King Charles I. a circumſtance to which Mr. Tooke humorouſly 
alludes in his introduction to the above mentioned work. It is now 
occupied by the Rev. Mr. Johnſon from Bengal. 

PUTNEY, a village in Surry, on the Thames, five miles from 
London, the birth place of the unfortunate Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Eſſer, whole father was a blackſmith here. It gave birth 
alſo to Nicholas Welt, Biſhop of Ely, an eminent ſtateſman of 
tle ſame reign, . whole father was a baker. In 1647, the head 
quarters of the army of the Parliament were at Putney. General 
Fairfax was then quartered at the ancient houſe of Mrs. D*Aranda, 
Ireton was quartered in a houſe which is now a ſchool belonging 
to the Rev. Mr. Adams. An obe'iſk was erected, in 1786, on 
Putney Common, on the fide of which, tuward the road, is an in- 
ſcription, importing, that it was erefted 110 years after the fire of 
London, on the anniverſary of that dreadtul event, in memory of 
an invention for ſecuring buildings againit fire; an inſcription to- 
ward Putney records a refolution of the Houſe of Commons, in 
1774, granting 2500l., to David Hartley, Eiq. tor this invention 
on the fide toward London, is a retolution of a Court of Common 
Council, granting the freedom of the city to Mr. Hartley, in con- 


hderation of the advantages likely to accrue to the public, from 


this invention; and, on the fide toward Keuſin ton, is their relolu. 
tion, ordering this obeliſk to be exefted. Near it, is a houle three 
ſtor ies high, and two roms on a floor, built by Mr. Hartley, with 
fire-plates between the ceilings and floors, in order to iry his expe- 
riments, of which no leſs than fix were made in this houſe, in 
1776; one, in particular, when th ir Mjeſties, and ſome of the 
Royal Family, were ini a room over the ground flour, while the room 
under them was turiouſly hureing. 

On Putney Common, in the road to Rochawpton, are the agree- 
able villas of Lady Annabella Polwarth, Lady Grantham, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Steele, Andrew Berkley Drun:mond, Eſq. 
Beilby Thomſon, Eiq. and Mr, Church, On the fide of the 

Thames, 
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Thames, is Copt Hill, the late reſidence of the Counteſs DNowager 
of Lincoln, and a houſe the property of Simeon Warner, E'q, 
Between the roads which lead to Wandiworth and Wimbledon, i; 
the late villa of Mrs. Wood, widow of the late Robert Wocd 
Eſq. ſo well known to the public as a ſcientific and a chat. 


ſical traveller. The farm and pleaſure grounds, which adjuin the 
houſe, are very ſpacious, and command a beautiful prolp:& af 
London and the adjacent country. Mr. Wood purchalcd it of the 
executors of Edward Gibbon, E1q. whoſe ſon, the celebrated hilto. 
rian, was born there. It is now empty, and is to be fold. In 
Putney Lane (leading to Putney Common) are the villas of God. 
— Johnſon, Eſq. Lady Barker, Walter Boyd, Eſq. and Sir John 
amer. 

The pariſh church of Putney, which is a perpetual curacy, is 
ſituated, by the water fide, ar, is very ſimilar to the oppoſite one at 
Fulbam. In the road from Wandſworth to Richmond, is a new 
cemetery, the ground for which was given to the pariſh, in 1763, 
by the Rev. Roger Pettiward, D. D. 


R- . 
BR ACGMAN's CASTLE, a pretty box on the banks of the 
Thames, at Twickenham, ſo named from a cottage that once 
ſtood there, built by a dealer in rags. It is ſo hid by trees as hardy 
to be ſeen, and is the property of George Hardinge, Eſq. | 
RAINH AM, a village in Eſſex, 15 miles from London, and one 
from the Thames, where there is a ferry to Erith, The road hence 
to Purfleet commands an extenſive view of the Thames and the 
Marſhes, which are here uncommonly fine, and are covered with 
prodigious numbers of cattle, 
RANELAGH, a celebrated rotundo, ſituate on the Thames, on 
the ſouth tide of Chelſca Hoſpital. Ii is in high efteem, as well tor 
auty and elegance, as for bei g the faſhionable place of reſort, in 
he (ſpring and part of the ſummei evenings, fur the molt polite 
company. It is opened on Eafte: Monday, and continues opt, every 


Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday evening, till about the begir ning 


of July, when it is opened on Friday only; and -the feaion coe 
after the Prince of Wales birth-day. 

Parties that chooſe to go by water will find, a convenient landing: 
place at the bottom of the garden, There are two ways foi car- 
riages ; namely, from Hyde Park Corner, and Buckingham Ge. 
For thoſe who chooſe to walk, the beſt way is through St. James's 
Park to Buckingham Gate, from which Ranelagh is about tluce 
quarters of a mile diftant. The road is lighted all the way. 

The admiſſion money is 28. 6d. which is paid to a perſon attend- 
ing at the front of Rantlagh Houſe, Then, proceeding forw-1«, 


you pals through the dwelling-houſe, and, defcending a flight ot 
ſleps, enter the gazden ; but, in bad weather, the company turn en 
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RANELAGH. 179 
the left hand, go through the houſe, and, deſcending a flight of 


ſteps, enter a matted avenue, which leads to the rotundo. 

Ranclagh was the ſeat of an Iriſh Earl of that title, in whoſe 
time the gardens were extenſive. On his death the eſtate was fold, 
and the principal part of the gardens was converted into fields ; 
but the houſe remained unaltered. Part of the gardens was like. 
wiſe permitted to remain. Some gentl-men and builders having 
become purchaſers of theſe, a reſolution was taken to convert them 
into a place of entertainment. Accordingly, Mr. William Jones, 
archite& to the Eaſt India Company, drew the plan of the preſent 
rotundo, which is an illuſtrious monument of his genius and 
fancy. 

1 being conſidered that the building of ſuch a ſtructure with 
fone would amount to an immenſe expence, the proprietors reſolved 
to erect it with wood, This ſtrufture was accordingly erected in 
1740 

71 is a noble edifice, ſomewhat reſembling the Pantheon at Rome. 
The external diameter is 185 feet, the internal 150. TFheentrances 
are by four Doric po: ticos oppoſite each « ther, and the firlt ſtory is 
ruſtic. Round the whole, on the outfide, is an arcade, and over it 
a gallery, the ſtairs to which are at the porticos ; and over head is 
a (lated covering, which projects from the body of the rotundo. 
Over the gallery are the windows, fixty in number; and over them 
the ſlated roof. 

The firſt object that ſtrikes the ſpectator, in the inſide, is what 
was formerly the orcheitra, but is now called the fire place, erected 
in the middle of the rotundo, reaching to the ceiling, and ſupport- 
ing the roof; but it being found too high to give the company the 
full entertainment of the muſic, the pertormers were removed into 
another orcheſtra, erected in the ſpace of one of the porticos. The 
former, however, ftill remains, It is a beautiful ſtructure, formed 
by four triumphal arches of the Doric order, divided from eath 
other by proper intervals, which, with the arches, form an ofagon. 
The pillars are divided into two ſtories. The firſt are painted in 
imitation of marble: the ſecond are painted white, and flated; 
and the baſe of each is lined with Jooking-glafs, againſt which are 
placed the patent lamps. The pillars are ſurmounted by termini of 
plaſter of Paris. The inſide of the four arches is decorated with 
maſks, muſical inftruments, &c, painted in pannels, on a ſky- blue 
ground. The eight compartments which are made by the termini, 
and were formerly open, are decorated with paintings of niches, 
with vaſes, Two of the compar'ments over the arches are orna- 
mented with figures painted in ſtone colour ; in a third, is a clock; 
and, in the fourth, a wind-dial, The pillars, which form the tour 
triumphal arches, are the principal ſupport of the roof, which, for 
lize and manner of conſtrutt:on, is not to he equalled in Europe. 
The aſtoniſhing genius of the architect is here concealed trom our 
view by the ceiling; but it may be eaſily conceived, that ſuch a 
roof could not be ſupported by any ot the ordinary methods; and 
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if the timber-works above were laid open, they would ſtrike th; 
ſpeRator with amazement, 

The ſpace on which this ſtru&ure ſtands, is incloſed by a haly. 
ſtrade; and, in the centre of it, is one of the moſt cu ious com. 
vances that ever the judgment of man could form, It conſiſts of ; 
fire-place that cannot ſmoke, or become offenſive. In cold weather 
it renders the rotundo warm and comfortable. The chimiicy has 
four faces, and by tins over each of them, which are taken off x 
pleaſure, the het is increaſed or diminiſhed ;3 but the chief merit 
conliſts in having ſurmounted the many difficulties, and almoſt im. 
poſſibilities, in 29 and fixing this fire- place, which every ar. 
chitect, on the ſlighteſt examination, will inſtantly perceive. The 
faces are formed by four ſtone arches, and over each of them is 2 
None pediment, The corners of the four faces are ſupported by 


eight pieces of cannon, with iron ſpikes driven into them, and filled 


up with lead. Theſe have the appearance of black marble pillars, 
In the fixing of theſe, for the ſupport of the who'e chimney, leveral 


ineffectual attempts were made before the preſent durable poſition 


was hit on, On the pediments, and in the ſpace between each dd 
them, are eight flower-branches of imall glaſs lamps, which, 
when lighted, look extremely brilliant, and have a pleaſing eff. 
Above the pediments are four niches in wood, in each of which i; 
a painting; and over them is a dome, which terminates this inner 
ſtructure. The chimney, which proceeds to the top of the rotundo, 
is of brick. 

The band of muſic conſiſts of a ſelect number of performer, 
vocal and inftrumental, accompanied by an organ. The concen 
begins about ſeven o'clock, and after ſinging teveral ſongs, and 
playing ſeveral pieces of mulic, at proper intervals, the entertain. 
ment cloſes about ten. 

Round the rotundo are 47 boxes for the accommodation of the 
company, with a table and cloth ſpread in each. In theſe they 
are regaled, without any further expence, with tea or coffee, In 
each of theſe boxes is a painting of ſome droll figure; and between 
each box hangs a large bell lamp with one candle in it. The 
boxes are divided from each other by wainſcoting and ſquare pil 
lars. The latter are in front, and being each ot them main tim. 
bers, are part of the ſupport of the roof. Each pillar is casted, 
and the front of every other pillar is ornamented, from top to ct. 
tom, with an oblong ſquare looking-glais in a gilt frame, high 
abo e which is an oval looking-glais in a gilt frame; the mit 
vening pillars heing each ornamented with a painting of a vaſc will 
flowers, lui mounted by an oval looking-glaſs in a gilt fame: ail 


over each box is a painted imitation of a red curtain fringed with 


old. 
1 Before the droll paintings above-mentioned were put up, tit 
backs of the hoxes were all blinds that could be taken down u 
pleaſure. But it being apprehended, that many pei ſons night 
catch cold by others indiſcreetly moving them at improper tint 
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« was reſolved to put up paintings, and to fix them. Theſe paint- 
nes were made tor blinds to the windows at the time ot the fa- 
0 maſquerades : the figures, at that distance, looked very well, 
and ſeemed to be the ſize of real lite; but no, being brought tag 
near to view, they look prepoſterous. At the back of each box 
was formerly a pair of tolding-doors, which opened into the gar 
dens, and were deligned for the conveniency of going in and com” 
ing out of them, without being obliged to go to the grand en- 
trances. Fach of theſe boxes will commodiouſly hold eight per- 
ſons. 

Over the boxcs is a gallery, fronted with a baluſtrade, and pillars 
painted in the reſemblance of marble encircled with feſtoons of 
fowers in a ſpiral form, and ſurmounted by termini of pliſter of 
Paris. This gallery contains the like number of boxes, with a 
lamp in the front of each. 

At the diſtance of 12 boxes from the orcheſtra, on the right 
hand, is the Prince's box, for the reception of any of the Royal 
Family, It is hung with paper, and 0:namented in the tront 
with the Prince of Wales's ercit. 

Round the fire-place are a number of tables, and benches covered 
with ied baize, their backs painted with teltuons of flowers on a 
ſky-blue ground, 

The ſurtace of the floor is platter of Paris, over which is a mat, 
to prevent the company from catching cold by walking upon it. 
The mat anſwers another uletul purpole ; tor, it the company were 
to wa Kk on boards, the noiſe made by their heels would be to great, 
that it would be impoſſible to hear any thing elle. 

The ceiling is a itone-colourcd ground, on which, at proper in- 
Tvais, are oval pannels, each of which has a painting of a beau. 
tiful celeſtial figure on a 1Ky-blue ground. Feitouns of flowers, 
and other ornaments, connect theſe oval pannels with each other, 
anc with ſome f{maller ſquare pannels, on which are Arabelque or— 
nments in ſtone co]--ur, on a dark brown ground. From the ceil- 
ing deſcend 28 chandeliers, in two circles: each chandelier is or- 
namented with a gilt coronet, and the candles are contained in 17 
bell lamps. Twenty chandeliers are in the external circle, and 
eight in the internal. When all theſe lamps are lighted, it may 
de imagined that the ſight muſt be very glorious; no words can 
expreſs its grandeur ; and then do the miſterly diſpoſition of the 
@chitect, the proportion of the parts, aul the harmonious diſtinc— 
don of the ſeveral pieces, appear to the greateſt advantage; the 
molt minute part, by this eftulgence, lying open to inſpections 
The propriety and artful arrangement of the ſeveral objects ale ex- 
prellibe of the intention of this edifice; aud this, indeed, may be 
aid of Ranclagh, that it is one of thoſe public places of enter- 
tamment, that tor beauty, elegance, and grandeur, are not to be 
equaiicd in Europe. 

Formerly this rotundo was a place for public breakfaſting: but 
that cuſtom being regarded as detrimental to ſociety, by introduc- 

ing 
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ing a new ſpecies of luxury, was ſuppreſſed by act of parliamest 
in all places of entertainment. Raneſagh was not a place of note, 
till it was honoured, in the late reign, with the fam-us maſque. 
rades, which brought it into vogue; and it has ever ſince retained 
the favour of the public. But thcſe maſquerades being thought to 
have a pernicious tendency, have been long diſcontinued z although 
that entertainment has been ſometimes revived on very extr2ordi. 
nary occaſions. Fireworks, of late years, have been often exhi- 
bited in the gardens, in a magnificent ſtyle, accompanied by a te. 
preſentation of an eruption of Mount Ana, &c. During the 
ſeaſon, the rotundo and gardens are open in the day-time, when 
the price of admitt -nce is one ſhilling each perſon. The gardens 
are ornamented with avenues of trees, a grove, canal, &c, No li. 
quors are ſold in the gardens, either in the day-time, or in the 
Evening. 

To prevent the admittance of ſervants, the proprietors have 
erected a convenient amphitheatre, with good ſeats, for their re- 
cept ion only: it is ſituated in the coachway leading to Ranelagi 
Houſe, and at ſuch a ſmall diſtance, that the ſervants can antwer 
the inſtant they are called. 

RANMER CONINION, a very elevated and extenſive common, 
one mile from Dorking, commanding fume fine views, in which 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Weſtminſter Abbey, and Windtor Caitle, 
are diſtinctly ſeen. 

REIGA IE, a horovgh in Surry, in the valley of Holmeſclahe, 
21 miles trem London. It had a cafile, built by the Sax2s, on 
the ealt ſide of the town, ſome ruins of which arc {{ I] to be teen; 
particularly a long vault, with a room at the end, large enough i9 
hold so pertuns ; where the Barons, who took up arms agu 
John, are ſaid to have had their private meetings. Its market. 
houſe was once a chapel, The nuighbourhood abounds with tuller's 
earth and medicinal plants. On the ſouth fide of the town 15 a 
large houſe formerly a priory. It belongs to Mr. Jones, is beuu— 
tific.: with plantations and a large piece of water, and is {urroun:f 
by hills, which render the profpe& very romantic. 

In this town the Earl of Shafteſbury, author of Ihe Chatac. 
teriſtics, had a houſe, to which he retired to ſeclude himielt from 
company. It came afterward into the poſi uon of » gentleman, 
who planted a ſmall ſpot of ground in io m'ny parts, as to chan 
priſe whatever can be {uppoſed in the moſt noble feats. It ma; 
3 be det med a model, and is called, by the inhabitants of 

eigate, „ The world in one acre,** It is now the feat of Richard 
Barnes, Eſq. 

RICHING PARK, near Colnbrook, in Bucks, a new ſent, 
erected by John Sullivan, Eſq. It ſtands on the fite of Percy 
Lodge, the reſidence of Frances Counteſs of Hertford, afters ard 
Ducheſs oi Somerſet, the Cleora of Mrs. Rowe, and the Patronels, 
whom Thompſon invokes in his “ Spring.“ * It was her prac- 
tice,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, „to invite, every ſummer, ſome pot 
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jnto the country, to hear her verſes, and aſſiſt her ſtudies. This 
honour was one ſummer conterred on 1 humion, who took more 
delight in carouſing with Lord Hertford and his friends, than al- 
ſilting her Ladylnyp's portical operations, and theretore never It. 
ceived anuther tuminons.** But whatever were the nicrits of this 
excellent lady's poctiy, ſome of her letters, which have been puh— 
lied, evince, in the opinion oi Shenttonc, “ a pertest reftitude of 
heart, delicacy of ſentiment, and a truly callic eale and elegatice 
ot ityle.”? 

RICHMOND, in Surry, 81 miles from London, the fineſt vil— 
lage in te Britiſh dommions, Was nc entiy calied Sheen, which, in 
the Saxon 1 ongue, ſiantfics regen ut. F om the angular beauty 
of its ſituation, it has been ternice the Freicati ot Engiand, Here 
food a royal palace, in which Eu rd I, and II. ended, and in 
winca Edward III. dicd of griet, tor the lols of his neroic fon the 
Black Prince, Here allo died Aunty, Queen of Richard II. who 
firit taught the Engliſh ladies the wie of ihe fide faddie : for, be- 
fore her time, they rude aftrvic. Richard was fo afflicted at her 
death, that he deſerte and detaced the fine palicez but it was re- 
paired by Henry V. wuo tounded three religious houſes near. in 
1497, it was deſtroyed by fie; but ticnry VII. rebuilt it, and 
commanded that the village mould ve clied Richmond ; he have 
ing borne the title of Earl of Richmond before ha obtuumd the 
crown; and here he died, Queen Elizabeth was a priſonei wn this 

alace, for a ſhort tune, du ing he icign of her ſuter. Men the 
3 ucen, it was one ot her favourite places of rendence; 
and here the cloled her iludtious career, It was atterward the re- 
dence of Henry Princ- of Wales; and Bp. Puppa is aut to have 
ecuca.ed Charles II. here. It 5 not now cy to aicertain when 
this royal palace ablol tely ceated to be flich. oome parts ot it 
appear to have been r-patiicd by James II. whole fun, the Pretender, 
It is laid, was nuiled here. [ See Bp. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 753-] It 
is not totally demoiithed. TI he houſes now let on tcale to Wil- 
liam Rober:ton and Matthew Skinner, E:quires, as well as that in 
th: occupation of ivir, Dundas, which aujo.ns the gatuway, are 
parts of che oid palace, and are delcribed in he ſurvey taken by 
the order of Parliament in 1649; and, in Mr. Skinner's garden, 
ſtul exiſts the od ye tree, mentioned in that ſurvey. [See Lyjors, 
Vel. I. P. 441.] On the ſite of this palace alo is Cholmondelcy 
Houle, built by Georve third Earl of Cholmondeley, who adorned 
the noble gallery witn his fine colisction of pictures. It is now the 
property ot the Duke of Queentbuy, who trinsterred hither the 
pictures and turniture from his feat at Ambritbury, The tapeſtry, 
Which hung behind the Earl of Clarendon, in tne Court of C Ancery, 
now decorates the hall of this houte. A large houte, the property of 


A 2 « 0 'Þ * 0 2 . 7 . 
Mrs. Sarah Way, and the reiiderce of herteif and her filter, the 


L vuntels Dowager of Northampton, is au cn the ſite of this pa- 
lice, as is the clegant villa of Whiuthad Aeche, Eſq. built by the 
late dir Charles Aigill, Bart, trom a detign of Sir Robert Tay lor's. 

There was formerly a park adjoring Kiclunend Green, called 
2 the 
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the Old, or Little Park, to diſtingniſh it from the extenſive che, 
made by Charles I. and called the New Park. In this Old Pur 
was a lodge, the leaſe of which was granted, in 1707, for 99 yes, 
to James Duke of Ormond, who rebuilt the houſe, and res 
there till his impeachment in 1715, when he retired to Paris. Not 
far from the ſite of the lodge, flands the obſervatory, built by dit 
William Chambers, in 1769. Among a very fine ſet of inſhy. ol 
ments, are particularly to be noticed a mural arch of 140 degrees, The 
and eight feet radius; a zenith ſector of 12 feet; a tranſit infiry. which 
ment of 8 feet; and a 10 feet reficftor by Herichel, On the tay brated 
of the building is a moveable dome, which contains an equatorial 
inſtrument, The obſervatory contains alſo a collection of tubjeds 
in natural hiftory, well preſerved ; an excellent apparatus for pi. 
loſophical experiments, ſome models, and a collection of ores trum 
his Majeſly's mines in the foreſt of Hartz in Germany. A part of 
Old Park is now a dairy and grazing farm in his Majeſty's gun 
hands, The remaimider conſtitutes the royal gardens, which Were 
altered to their pretent form by the exquiſite taſte of Browne, 
In (cad of the trim formality of the ancient ſtyle, we now ſee 
irregular groups of trees adorning beautiful ſwelling laws, int-r. 
{perie* with ſhrubberies, broken clumps, and folemn woods; 
through the receſſes of which are walks, that lead to various parts 
of theſe delightful gardens, The banks, along the margin of the 
Thames, are judicionſiy varicd, forming a noble terrace, which 
extends the whole length of the gardens; in the S. E. quarter ot 
which, a road leads to a ſequsſtered ſpot, in which is a cottage, 
that exhibits the moſt elegant ſimplicity. Here is a collection ct 
curious foreign and domeſtic beaſts, as well as of many rare and 
exotic birds. Being a favourite retreat of her Majeſty's, this cc. 
tage is kept in great neatneſs. The gardens are open to the pub- 
lic, every Sunday, from Midſummer till toward the end of Autumn. 
At the foot of Richmond Hill, on the Thames, is the villa 
the Duke of Buccleugh. From the lawn there is a ſubterrancon 
communication with the pleaſure grounds on the oppoſite fide of the 
road, which extends almoſt to the fummit of the hill. Near this 1 
the charming r: dence of Lady Diana Eeaucleik, who has bertel . 
decorated one of the rooms with lilachs and other flowers, in tl: 
ſame manner as at her former reſidence at Twickenham. tit Thor 
likewiſe are the villas of the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Le: of the I 
ceſter, Sir Lionel Darell, Bart. &c, after hi. 
On Richmund Green is a houſe belonging to Viſcount Titan memory 
liam, Whoſe maternal grandfather, Sir Matthew Decker, Butt. the expe 
eminent Dutch merchant, built a room here for the reception vourite 
George J. In this houſe is an ancient painting of Richmond F- wrote h 
Jace by Vinkeboom; and there is another, ſaid ro be the work © © 
one of Rubens' ſcholars, and ſuppoſed to repreſent the Lodge“ _ 
the Old Park, before it was pulled down by the Duke of Orm: | The ini 
The Green is ſur:ounded by lotty elms, apd, at one corner c, 
is a theatre, in which, during the ſummer ſealon, diamatic ent 
tainments are pertormed, T 
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The town runs up the hill, above a mile, from Eaſt Sheen to 
the New Park, with the Royal Gardens ſloping all the way to the 
Thames. Here are four alms- houſes ; one of them built by biſhop 
Duppa, in the reign of Charles IT. for ten poor widows, puriuant 
to a vow he made during that Prince's exile. An elegant {tone 
bridge, of five ſemi- circular arches, trom a deſign by Paine, was 
erected here in 1777. © a 

The ſummit of Richmond Hill commands a luxuriant proſpect, 
which Thomion, who retided in this beautiful place, has thus ccle- 
brated in his Scalons: ; 

Say, ſhall we aſcend 
Thy hill, delightful Sheen? Here let us ſweep 
The boundleis landicape : now the raptured eye, 
Exulting ſwift, to huge Auguita fend ; 
Now to the ſiſter-hills“ that ſkirt her plain, 
To lotty Har1ow now, and now tov where 
Majettic Windlor litis his princely brow, 
In lovely contraſt to this glorious view, 
Calmly magnificent, hen will we turn 
To where the hlver Thames firtt rural grows, 
There let the icafted eye un vearied ſtray ; 
Luxurious, there, rave thro” the pendent woods, 
That noJd.ng havg ver Harrington's retreat? 
And ſtooping thence to Ham's emhowering walks, f 
Here let us trace the matchlcis vale ot Thames; 
Far-windiug up to where the muſes haunt 
In Twit'nam bow'rs z to cyl Hamptron's pile, 
To Clarrmont's terrats'd height, and Ether's groves: 
Enchanting vale! bevond whate'er the mule 
Has of Achaia, or Helperia ſung! 
O vale ot blils! O ſottly-ſwelling hills! 
On which the Power ot Cultsvation lies, 
And joys to ſce the wonder of his toil, 
Heav'ns ! what a goudly protpett ſpreads around, 
Ol hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, aad [pires, 
And glitt'ring towns, and gilde:} {treams, till all 
The itretching landicape into {noke decays, 


Thomſon's reſulence was at Roſsdale Houſe, now in tlie pc ſſiſſion 
of the Hon. Mrs. Bolcawen, in Kew-toot Lane. It was purchited, 
after his death, by George Rofs, Efq. who, out of ventratioi to his 
memory, forbore to pull it down, but enlarged an | mproved it at 
the expence of goool. Mrs. Boſcawen has repaire 1 the port's ta- 
vourite feat in the garden, and placed in it the tab c en which h. 
wrote his verſes. Over the entrauce is inſcribell ; 


Here Thomſon ſung the Seaſons nd their Change.“ 
The inſide is adorned with ſuitable quotations trom au hors wio 


* Highgate and Hampſtcad, 


1 Ham Houle, 
Peterſham Lodge. 
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have paid due compliments to his talents; and in the centre appears 
the following inſcription : “ Within this pleaſing retirement, a]. 
lured by the muſic of the nightingale, which warbled in ſott unihn 
to the melody of his ſoul, in unaffected cheerfulneſs, and gill 
though ſimple elegance, lived James Thomſon. Senſibly alve to 
all the beauties of Nature, he painted their images as they robe in 
review, and poured the whole profuſion of them into his inimitable 
Seaſons, Warmed with intenſe devotion to the Sovereign ot the 
Univerſe, its flame glowing through all his compoſitions ; animated 
with unbounded benevolence, with the tendereſt ſocial fenhbil.ty, 
he never gave one moment's pain to any of his feilow creatures, 
fave only y his death, which happened at this place, on the 224 
of Auguſt, 1748. — Thomſon was buried at the weſt end of the 
north aiſle of Richmond church. There was nothing to point out 
the ſpot of his interment, till a braſs tablet, with the totlow:ng 
ſcription, was lately put up by the Earl of Buchan: In the earth 
below this tahlet are the remains of James Thomſon, auth r 
the beautiful poems entitled, The Scaſons, The Caltle of Ini. 
Jence, &c. who died at Richmond on the 224 of Auguſt, and was 
buried there on the 2gth O. S. 1748. The Earl of Buchan, un. 
willing that fo good a man and tweet a poet ſhould be without 1 
mem-rial, has denoted the place of his interment for the {1 !514c- 
tion of his admirers, in the year of our Lord 1792 Undernet 
is this quotation from his Winter:“ 

Father of Light and Life, Thou God Supreme! 

O, teach me what is good! teach me Thytelt ! 

Save me from tol:y, v*nity, and vice, 

From every low purfuit! and feed my foul 

With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure; 

Sacred, ſubſtantial, never fading bliſs. 


RICHMOND PARK, formerly called the Great or the . 
Park, to dutinguiſh it from that which was near the Green, v 
made by Charles I. Sir Robert Walpole (afterward Ear! ot Or- 
ford) was fond of hunting in this Park, and his fon, Robert Lo 
Wilpole, being the Ranger, he built the Great Lodge for him, "! 
thus paid nobly for his amuſement. This is an elegant ſtone 
nice, with wings on each fide of brick. It ſtands on a rivg 
ground, and commands a very good proſpect of the park, eſpecia, ö 
of the fine piece of water, When Lord Walpole, afterw ard £014 
Earl oi Ortord, died, the Princeſs Amelia was appointed Rang: 
While it was in her hands, the public right to a foot-way thru. 
the park, was eſtabliſhed by the iſſue of a trial at law, in 175*, * 
Kingſton aſſizes, in conſequence of which deciſion, ladder gates 
were put up at ſome of the entrances. Here allo is another Lo, 
called the ſtone Lodge. See Morilale. This park is eight ms 
in circumierence, and contains 2253 acres, of which not qu:te 183 
are in Richmond pariſh; there are 650 acres in Mor lake, 265 U 
Peterſham, 230 in Putney, and about 1000 in Kingſton, His + 
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ey, who, ſince the death of the laſt Ranger, the Earl of Bute, has 
taken the Park into his own hands, is now making ſeveral improve- 
ments, which promite to make it one of the molt beautiful parks 
in the kingdom. 

KICHMONDS HOUSE, a handſome villa, on the banks of the 
Thames, at Twickenham. In the lait century, it was the ſeat of 
the Earl of Bradlord, a diſtinguiſhed character in the reigns of 
Charles and James II. and an ative promoter of the Revolution. 
Since his death it has belonged to diiferent proprietors, and is now 
the ſeat of Mrs. Allanſon. 

KICKMANSWORTH, a market-town in Herts, 184 miles 
from London, htuate en the Coln. In the neighbourhuod is a 
warren-hiil, where the ſound of the trumpet is repeated twelve 
times by the echo. In this place is Bury Park, the ſeat of Wil- 
lam Field, Eſq. 

RIPLEY, 231 miles from London, in the road to Portſmouth, 
has a chapel of eale to the pariſh of Send. It is one of the prete 
tieſt villages in the county, and was formerly famous tor cricket- 
payers. A handſome houſe, on the beautiful green, belongs to 
the Oaſlow family. 

RIVERHEAD, a village, near Sevenoaks, in Kent, fo called 
from the Darent having us tource in this pariſh, It is ſituated in 
the cclehrated valley ot Helme(dale, which gives the title of Baron 
kHlmefdale to Lord Amherſt. See Montre ul. 

KODING, the name of eight pariſhes in the weſt of Eſſex, diſ- 
tnguiſhed by the appcllations of Abbots, Berners, Beauchamp, 
Lythorp, High, Leacden, Margaret, aud Witte, They take their 
name from the river, Which flowing through them, from Canfield, 
talls into the Thames, below Barking. Roding Berners is ſup- 
poled to be the birth place of Juliana Berners, daughter of Sir 
James Berners, of that pariſh, who was beheaded in the reign of 
Richard II. This lady, who was Priorcis of Sopewell Nunnery, 
was one of the carlieſt temale writers in Eazland, She was beau- 
titul, ot great ſpirit, and fond of hawking, hunting, &c. In thefe 
ſports ſhe was ſo thoroughly killed, that ſhe wrote treatiſes of 
hunting, hawking, and heraldtiy. © From an abbeſs diſpoſed to 
turn author, fays Mr, Warton, „ we might reaſonably have ex- 
pected a manual of meditations for the cloſet, or ſelect rules for 
making ſalves, or diitilling ſtrong waters. But the diverſions of 
the field were not thought inconſittent with the character ot a reli— 
gious lady of this eminent rank, who eſembled an abbot in reſpe& 
of excrcihng an extenſive manerial juriſcliction, and who hawked 
and hunted with other ladies of diſtinétion. 

ROEHAMP LON, a hamlet to Putney, at the weſt extremity 
of Putney Heath, Here are many handtome villas; among which 
are Mount Clare, Sir John Dick's; and the houtes belonging to the 
Larl of Beiborough, Lady Robert Bertie, Kichard G. Temple, 
Eig. John Thompſon, Eiq. and Colonel Fullarton, the latter in 
Rochampton Lane; aud Ilerbert Lodge, the villa of James Daniel, 

Eiq. 


— — a 
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F.\q. ſituate in Putney Park Lane. Mount Clare was built, in tl; 
Italian ſtyle, by the late George Clive, Eiq. Sir William Cham. 
bers was the architect of the Ear! of Beſborough's. In this house 
are ſome valuable antiques; particularly, the celebrated trunk d 
a Venus, from the collection of Baron Stoſch; and there 1s + butt 
of Demoſthenes, by Benvenuto Cellini; with ſome good pictures, 
among which ar., the Interment of a Cardinal, by John ab Eyck, 
the firſt painter in oil colours; Sir Theodore Mayerne, Phyiician 
to James I. by Rubens; and Bp. Gardiner, by Holhein. In this 
hamlet is a neat chapel, over the altar of which is the Laſt Supper, 
by Zucchero. See Roehampton Grove and Roth mfton Houſe. 
ROEHAMPTON GROVE, lately the frat of Thomas Fitz. 
herbert, Elq. but now of William Goſling, Eiq. is ſituated on part 
of the ancient royal park of Putney, which nv longer exits. [he 
fee ſimple of this park wis granted, by Charles I. to Sir Richard 
Weſton, atterward Earl of Portland, whote fon alienated both the 
houſe and park. Thy were aitervard the retdence of Ch: iltiz 
Counteſs ot Devonſhire*, whoſe tamily fuid this eſtate, in 163g; 
after which it came into the hands of different proprietors, til | 
was purchaſed by Sir Jcſhua Vanieck, who pulled down the off 
manſion; built the preſent cle unt villa, after a deſign of Wyatt“; 
and expended great ſums in improvements, particu ariy in toimng 
a fine picce of water, which is ſupplied by pipes from a conduit on 
Putney Common. Sir Johua, on the acquisition of his broika's 
eſtate, fold Rochampton Grove to Mr. Fuzherbert, who Ik wilt 
expended great ſums in improvements. The principal front con. 
mands a view of Epium Downs in the diſtance: but Rich 
Park approaches lo near, that it ſeems to belong to the gion: 
and gives an air of ſylvan wildneſs to the whole, The protp.ct 
the norih charms the eye with cheeriuinels and variety, t 
termination of the lawn, is the beautiful piece of water before-inci- 
tioned, Bey 11! this, the Thames 1s feen, at high water, win; 
through a well- wooded villey, -irom which a rich diſplay of £4 


* She was a woman of great celebrity, and of a very in 

character. She was much extoiled for her devotion; and get 

retainea Hobbes, the treethinker, in her houſe, as tutor to her en. 
She kept up the dignity ot her rank, and was celebrated for 4 
hotpitality : yet fo judicious was her economy, that her jointur-; 
' 5000l, a year ſhe nearly doubled; and the extricated her ſon's cha 
trom a vaſt debt and thirty law-luvs; fo that King Charles tes 
jeſtingly ſaid to her, “ Madam, you have all my Judges at your dit 
poſal.”” She was the patronets of the wits of that age, who tre- 
quently aflembled at her houuic, and there Waller often end nns 
verles. Ihe was active in tne reſtoration of Charles II. who bad 
ſuch a ſenſe ot her ſervices, that he frequently vinſcd her at 1 6 
hampto:1, in c mpany with the Queen Dowager, and the 1092! . 
m ly, with whom ſhe enjoyed a great intimacy till her denn 10 
1675. 
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vated country, adorned with villages and ſeats, riſes to Harrow and 
the adjacent elevated parts of Middleſex. 


ROEHAMpTON HOUSY, the feat of William Drake, Eſq, 


at Rochampton, was built in the year 1710, The ceiling of the 
Uloon, which was painted by Thornhill, repreſents the Fealts of 
the Gods. 

ROMFORD, a town in Eſlex, 11+ miles from London, in the 
act to Harwich, is governed by a bailiff and wardens, who, by 
pitent, were once empowered to hold a wee | * court tor the trial 
vi treaſons, fel-nies, debts, &c. and to execute offenders. It has 
| market on Monday and Tueiday tor hogs and calves, and on 
Wednelday for corn, Its church was a chapel of eafe to Horn- 
church. 

KUNNY MEAD, near Egham, in Surry, is celebrated as the 
{pot where King John, in 1215, was compelled to ſign Magna 
Charta and Charta de Foreita. It is truc, that here his content 
was extorte'l ; but thete charters were ſigned, it is taid, in an iſland 
between Runny Mead and Ankerwyke Houie. This ifland, (tall 
called Charter Iſlan n, is in the parith ot Wrayſbury, in Bucks. 

In King John's time, and that of his fon, Henry III. the rigours 
of the feudal tenures and foreſt laws were lo warmly kept up, that 
they occalioned many inſurrections of the barons or principal ieuda- 
tories; which at laſt had this effect, that firit King John, and after- 
ward his ton, conſented to the two famous charters of Engliſh 
liverties, Magna Charta and Charta de Foreſta. 

On Runny Mead are annual hortc-races, which are attended by 
their Majeſties and the royal family. 

RUSSEL FARM, the handiome ſcat of the Counteſs Keppel, in 
a beautiful ſituation near Watliord, 

RYE-HOUSE, an ancient h-ute, in the pariſh of Stanſted Ab- 
bot, in the road from Hoddeidon to Ware, was built by Andrew 
Uzard, in the reign of Henry VI. that monarch having granted 
hun a licence to build a caſtle on his manor of Rye. It came after- 
ward into the family ot the late Paul Field, Eiq. Part ot. the 
but ding (which now ſcrves as a work-houle to the pariſh) has both 
baitlements and loophoies, and was probably the gate ot the caltle, 
Wach Andrew Ogard had hberty to erect : and it fo, it is among 
the carlicſt of thote brick buildings, railed after the form of bricks 
was changed, trom the anctent flat and broad, to the modern ſhape, 

But what has rendered this piace particuiarly interciting, is its 
being the {pot taxd to have been intended for the affaſſination of 
Charles II. in 1683, The houte was then tenanted by Kumbold, 
ho had ferved in the army of Comwell. See Hume, Vol. XIII. 
(Wap, 5. 
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ALTHILL, in Bucks, 211 miles ſiom London, on the 13+; 

road, is remark 1blc tor its fine ſi uation and clegant inn. I: 
alſo famous as being the ſpot to which the ſcholars of Eton male 
thei” trienmial proceſſion; when a public collection is made tion 
th. company, tor the benefit of the Captain of the School, ho, 
generally elected a member of King's College, Cambridge. I hi; 
col ection, in ſome years, amounts to near 1000l, 

SANDERSTED, in +urry, near Croydon, has a delich | 
proſpe & on the N. to Croydon, and on the N. W. to Hariow © 
the Hill, ſome parts of Bucks, Berks, Hamy ſhire, and over all Bay. 
Red Downs. See Purlcy. 

SANDRIDGE, a village in Hertfordſhire, three miles N. by F. 
of St. Alban's. Here is the elegant ſeat of Charles Bouchier, Lg. 
"who has lately made great improvements in the houſe and ground, 

SEVENOAKS, a market-town in Kent, near the river Dare, 
231 miles from London, in the road to Tunbridge, obtained its 
name from ſeven large oaks which grew rear it, when it was hit 
built. Here is an hofpit +] 'and ſchool, for the maintenance of aged 
people, and the inſtruct ion of youth, firſt erected by Sir Willan 
"Sevenoaks, Lord Mayor of London, 1418, who is ſaid to have hen 
a foundling, educated at the expence of a perſon of this town, 
*whence he took his name. Qucen Elizabeth having greitly aig. 
mented the revenue of this ſchool, it was called Queen Elizabcih's 
Free-School. It was re- built in 1727. Near this town, in 1459, 
the royal army, commanded by Sir Humphrey Stafford, was de- 
'feated by the rebels headed by J: hn Cade, See Krppington au 
Knole. 

SHEEN, EAST, a hamlet to Mortlake, on the Thames. Here 
are ſeveral villas; particularly that of Lord Palmerſton, a deicen- 
dant from Sir John 'l emple, brother of the celebrated Sir W ian 
Temple; the ſeat of Mrs. Bowles, built by the late Charles Bowles, 
Eſq. after a deſign by Meſſrs. Carr and Morris; and the houts 4 
Philip Francis, Eſq. and Mr. Alderman Watſon. 

SHEEN, WEST, the name of a hamlet to Richmond, which 
once ſtood a quarter of a mi.e to the N. W. of the Old Palace 
Richmond. Here Henry V. in 1414, founded a convent of Cir 
thuſjans, in the walls of which Perkin Warbeck {ught an aly ui 
An ancient gateway, the Jait remains of this pitory, was 8 
down itt 1770. The whole hamlet, conſiſting of 18 houtrs, 
at the fame time, annihilated, and the fite, which was made 1nto3 
Jawn, added to the King's incloures. vir Wilſiam Temple hads 
leaſe of the he an! p emites of the priory ; an Welt Sheen ws 
his favourite reſidence ti his removal to Moor Park, near til 
ham. K ng Wilnem tr.quently viſited him at this place. W. 
his patron was lame with the gout, Switt ufually attended his Als. 
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with the beautiful and accompliſhed Stella, who was born at this 
place, and whoſe father was Sir William's Steward. 

SHENLEY, a village of Hertfordſhire, two miles N. by W of 
Chipping Barnet. Here is High Canons, a handſome feat, lately 
purchaſed by Thomas Fitzherbert, Eſq. who has made many ele- 
eant improvements; particularly two fine pieces of water in the 
park, which, ſloping from the houſe, terminate, at {ome diltance, in 
a delightful wood, 

SHEPPERTON, a village in Middleſex, on the Thames, 19% 
miles from London. It is much reſorted to by the lovers of ang- 
ling. Hence is a bridge to Walton. 

SHOO TER's HYLL, eight miles from London, in the road to 
Dover, from the ſummit of which is a fine view of London, and 
into Eſſex, Surry, and even part of Suſſex, The Thames alſo ex- 
hibits a magnificent appearance. There is a hinifome inn and 
exrdens, ſor the entertainment of thoſe who viſit this delightful 
pot. See Eitham. ; 

SHORNE, a villige three miles and a half S. E. of Graveſend, 
containing a romantic varity ot landſcape. The hills are wide, 
ſteep, and almoſt covered with wood; riſing into bold variations, 
between the breaks of which vaſt profpe*ts of the vailey beneath, 
and the Thames winding through it, are ſcen, and from the tops of 
ſome of them very ext enſive proſpects of the country at large. 

SION HILL, in the pariſh of Iſleworth, the elegant villa of the 
Duke of Marlborough. The grounds, which were planted by 
Brown, fall with a gentle deſcent from the houle to the great road 
to Hounſlow. 

SION HiLL, near the laſt mentioned, the ſeat of John Rohin- 
ſon, Elq. a neat villa, with extenſive offices, pleaſantly fituate in a 
ſmall paddock, his eſtate is a now, called Wyke: it ancicntly 
belonged to the convent of Sion: and, among its various pro— 
prietors ſince the diliviutivn, we find the name of Sir Thomas Gre- 
mam. 

SION HOUSE, in the pariſh of Ileworth, a feat of the Duke 
of Northumberland's, on the Thames, oppoſite Richmond Gardens, 
is called Sion, from a nunnery of Bridgetines, of the ſame name, 
originally founded at Twickenham, by Henry V. in 1414, and re- 
moved to this ſpot in 1432. 

After the diſſolution of this convent in 1532, it continued in the 
crown, during the remainder of our eighth Henry's reign. His 
unfortunate Queen, Catharine Howard, was confined here, from 
Nov. 14, 1541, to Feb. 10, 1542 being three days beſorr her exe- 
cution, Edward VI. granted it io his uncle the Duke of Somer- 
ſet, who, in 1547, began to build this magnificent fructure, and 
fniſhed the ſhell of it nearly as it now remaitis. The houte is a 
majcitic edifice, of white ſtone: the roof is flat, and embattied, 
Upun each of tne four outward angles, is a ſquare turret ; flat- 
rooted and embattled. The gardens were incluted by high walls 


betore the eaſt and welt fronts, and were laid out in a very grand 


mannerz 


Ons 


| 
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manner; but being made at a time when extenſive views wer, 
deemed inconſiſtent with the ſtately privacy affected by the gen, 
they were ſo ſituated as to deprive the houſe of all proſpect. Ty 
remedy that inconvenience, the Protector built a high triangulzr 
terrace in the angle between the walls of the two gardens ; and this 
it was that his enemies afterward did not ſcruple to call a fortifca. 
tion, and to infinuate that it was one proof, among others, of his 
having formed a deſign dangerous to the lihertics of the king ard 
pag: after his execution, in 1552, Sion was forfeited ; and the 
ouſe, which was given to John Duke of Northumberland, then 
became the reſidence of his fon, Lord Guildford Dudley, and of 
his danghter-in-law, the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, who was at 
this place, when the Dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk, and 
her huſband, came to prevail upon her to accept the fatal preſent of 
the crown; and hence ſhe was conducted, as then uſual on the ac. 
cdlion of the ſovereign, to reſide for ſome time in the Tower. 

The Duke being beheaded in 1553, Sion Houſe reverted to the 
Crown. Queen Mary reſtored it to the Bridgetines, who poſſeſſed 
it till they were expelled by Elizabeth. In $604, Sion Houte was 
granted to Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland, in conſide. 
ration of his eminent ſervices. His ſon Algernon employed Inigo 
Jones to new face the inner court, and to finiſh the great hall in the 
manner in which it now appears. 

In 1682, Charles Duke of Someriet, having married the only 
child of Joſceline Earl of Northumberland, Sion Houſe became his 
property. He Jent this houſe to the Princeſs Anne, who reſide 
here during the miſunderftanding between her and Queen Mary, 


Upon the Duke's death, in 1748, his fon Algernon gave Sion 


Houſe to Sir Hugh and Lady Elizabeth Smithſon, his fon-in law, 
and daughter, atterward Duke and Ducheſs of Northumberland, 
who made the fine improvements. 

The moſt beautiful ſcencry imaginable is formed before two cf 
the principal fronts ; for even the Thames itſelf ſeems to belong to 
the gardens, which are ſeparated into two parts by a new ſerpentine 
river, which communicates with the Thames. I'wo bridges form 
a communication between the two gardens, and is a ſtately Doric 
column, on the top of which is a finely proportioned ſtatue of Flora, 
The greenhouſe has a Gothic front, in ſo light a ſtyle, as to ve 
greatly admired, The back and end walls of it are the only 1«- 
mains of the old monaſtery. Theſe beautiful gardens are ford 
with a great many curious exotics, and were principally laid ovt 
by Brown. 

The entrance to the manſion, from the great road, is through a 
beautiful gateway, adorned on «©: ch fide with an open colonnace. 
The viſitor aſcends the houſe, by a flight of ſteps which leads into 
The Great Hall, a noble oblong 100m, 66 feet by 31, and 34 in 
height. It is paved with white and black marble, and is orna- 
mented with antique marble coloſſal ſtatues, and particularly with a 
<aſt of the dying gladiator in bronze, by Valadier, 
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Adjoining to the Hall, is a magnificent Fe/ibule, in a very un- 
tommon ſtyle; the floor of ſcagliola, and the walls in tine reliet, 
with gilt trophies, &c. It is adorned with 12 large Ionic columns 
and 16 pilaſters of verde antique, purchaled at an immenſe expenſe, 
being a greater quantity of this ſcarce marble than is now perhaps 
to be found in any one building in the world: on the coſumns are 
12 gilt ſtatues, This leads to The Dining Room, which is orna- 
mented with marble ftatucs, and paintings in chiaro oſcuro, after 
the antique. At each end is a circular receſs ſeparated by columns, 
aud the ceiling is in ſtucco gilt. 

The Drawing Room has a coved ceiling, divided into two ſmall 
compartments richly gilt, and exhibiting deſigns of all the antique 
paintings that have been found in Europe, executed by the beſt 
Italian artiſts, The ſides are hung with a rich three- coloured filk 
damaſk, the firſt of the kind ever executed in England. The tables 
are two noble pieces of antique moſaic, found in the Baths of Ti- 
tus, and purchaſed from Abbate Furictti's collection at Rome, 
The glaſſes are 108 inches by 65, being two of the largeſt ever {een 
n England, The chimney-piece is of tlie fineſt ſtatuary marble, 
maid and ornamented with er mourn. 

The Great Gallery, which allo ſerves for the library and muſeum, 
s133% fect by 14. The bookcaſcs are formed in recefles in the 
wall, aud receive the books ſo as to make them part ot the general 
faiſhing of the room. The chimney-pieces are adorned with me. 
dallions, Kc. The whole is after the moſt beautiful ſtyle ot the 
antique, and gave the firſt inftance of (tucco-work finiſhed in Eng. 
land, after the fineſt remains of antiquity, Below the ceiling, 
which is richly adorned with paintings and ornaments, runs a ſeries 
of large medallion paintings, exhibiting the portraits of all the 
Earls of Northumberland in ſucceſſion, and other principal perſons 
of the houſes of Percy and Seymour; all taken trom originals. At 
the end of this room is a pair of folding doors into the garden, 
which unifo! mity required ſhouid repretent a book-caſfe, to anſwer 
the other end of the library. Here, by a happy thought, are ex- 
kibited the titles of the loſt Greek and Roman authors, ſo as to 
form a pleaſing deception, and to give, at the fame time, a curious 
citalogue of the authores deperditi. At each end, is a little pavi- 
lion, finiſhed in the moſt exquiſite taſte; as is alſo a beautiful 
cloſet in one of the ſquare turrets rilng above the root, which com- 
mand an enchanting pr. ſpect, 

From the eaſt end of the gallery are a ſuit of private apartments, 
that are very convenient and clegant, and lead vs back to the great 
tall by which we entered. All theſe improvements were begun 
n 1762, by the late Duke, under the dire K ton of Robert Adam, 
Eq. 

LOUGH, a village, 20% miles from London, and two from 
Windſor, Part of it is in the pariſh of Stoke, the other in that of 
Upton, Here the celebrated Dr. Herſchel purives his aitronomical 
earches, aſſiſted by a royal penſion. His forty fert teleſcope is-a 

| 8 prodigious 
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prodigious inſtrument. The length of the tube is 39 feet 4 iche, 
it meaſures 4 feet 10 inches in diameter; and every part of it is 0 
rolled or ſheet iron, which has been joined together, without r v1; 
by a kind of ſcaming, well known to thoſe who make iron tunne 
for ſtoves. The concave face of the great mirror is 48 inches 
poliſhed ſurface in diameter. The thickneſs, which is equal | 
every part of it, is about three inches and a half; and its weigh! 
when it came from the caſt, was 2118 pounds, of which it mut 
have loſt a ſmall part in-poliſhing. "The method of obſerving hy 
this teleſcope, is by what Dr. Herſchel calls the front view; ti; 
obſerver being placed in a feat, ſuſpended at the end of it, with hi 
back toward the ohjeA he views. There is no ſmall ſpeculum, hut 
the magnifiers are applied immediately to the firſt focal image 
From the opening of the teleſcope, near the place of the eye-glalz 
a ſpeaking-pipe runs down to the bottom of the tube, where it 
goes into a turning jomt ; and, after ſeveral other inflexions, it ax 
length divides into two branches, one going into the obſervatory 
and the other into the work-room ; and thus the communication 
of the obſerver are conveyed to the aſſiſtant in the obſervatory, and 
the workman is directed to perform the required motions, Th 
foundation of the apparatus by which the teleſcope is ſuſpends 
and moved, conſiſts of two concentric circular brick walls, th 
outermoſt of which is 22 feet in diameter, and the inſide one 21 
feet. They are two feet fix inches deep under ground, two fe: 
three inches hroad at the bottom, asd one foot two inches at t 
top ; and are capped with paving ficnes about three inches thick 
and twelve and three quarters broad. The bottom flame of! 
whole reſts upon theſe two walls by 20 concentric rollers, and i 
moveable upon a pivot, which gives a horizontal motion to 
whole apparatus, as well as to the telelcope. The deicripiion dd 
the apparatus and teleſcope occupies 65 pages in the ſecond part d 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions tor 1795, and the parts of it ar: 
illuſtrated by 19 plates. 

SOPE WELL, near St. Alban's, was a nunnery, foundel i 
1142. 
Bolcyn, by D:. Rowland Lee, afterward Bithap of Litchfield ar 
Coventry. 


SOPHIA FARM. See St. Leonard's Hill. 


SOUTHFLEET, a village in Kent, contiguous to Northfleet. 


The Biſhops of Rocheſter were poll. ſled of the manor before th 


Conqueſt, and, as not unuſual in ancient times, the Court of Sou 


fleet had a power of trying and executing felons. This juris 
tion extended not only to acts of felony done within the village 
but alſo over criminals apprehended there, though the fact had bu 
committed in another country. 

SOUTHGATE, a hamlet to the pariſh of Edmonton, fituat 
on the ſkirts of Enfield Chaſe, eight miles from London. Amo 
many handiome houſes here, are Minchendon Houle, the oy of 1 

uchen 


In this honſe, Henry VIII. was privately married to Anne 
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it is 0 Pacheſs of Chandos; Cannon Grove, of Mr. Alderman Curtis; 
it ren Arnold's Grove, of linac Walker, Eſq. 
1 funne! SOUTH LODGE, an elegant villa on Enfeld Chaſe, was a 


nches of the firſt Ear! of Chatham (when a commoner) to whom it 
equal ii” left by will, with 10, l. On thts bequeſt, he obſerved, that 
weigh MY): ſhould ſpend that ſum in improvements, and then grow tired of 


it wu ur place in three or four years; nor was he miſtaken. Yet here, 
rving U lome time, this illuſtrious ſtateiman occahonally enjoyed the 
iew ; Heis of rural retirement, and even indulged in ſome poetic effuſions, 
with h 1cn he parted with South Lodge, the ſucceeding proprietor 
lum, buy greatly neglected it; but Mr. Alderman” Skinner, who atterward 


image purchaſed it, reſtored this delightul ſpot to its former beauty. 


ve- glas lde plantations, which are well wooded, are laid out with great 
where ate, and adorned with two fine pieces of water; the views acroſs 
ns, it ich, from different parts of the grounds, into Epping Foreit, 
vater Dre rich and extenfive. It was lately purchaied by Mr. Gundry. 
nication SOUTHWEALD, a village near Brentwood, where 1s the 
ory, an bndtome houte of Chriſtopher Tower, Eſq, in whole park is a 
s. I oy building, upon an clevated point, that commands an exten- 
uſpe rd e proſpect, 
alls, th SPENCER GROVE, the beautiful villa of Miſs Hotham, de- 
© one z ightfully fituate on the Thames, at "Twickenham, It wis fitted 
two fene with great elegance by Lady Diana Braucierk, who decorated 
s at t\WW(vecal of the rooms herſelf, with her own paintings ot flowers. 
es thick 4 after ward the relidence of the late Lady Bridget Tolle- 
e of niche. 
, and e SPRING GROVE, at Smallberry Green, near Hounſlow, the 
n to vet villa of Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart, 
ipiivn ofſht, STAINES, a market-town in Middleſex, x64 miles from Lon- 
4 part al don, An elegant ſtone bridge has been built here, from a deſign 
of it ary Thomas Sandby, Eſq. K. A. It conſiſts of three elliptic 
arches 3 that in the centre 60 feet wide; the others 32 fret each, 
ST One or two of the piers having ſunk, the opening of this bridge is 
% An carded for fome time. At ſome diltance, above this bridge, at 


field an Coln Ditch, ſtands London Mark Stone, the ancient boundary to 


tie juriſdiction of the city of London on the Thames. On a 
mould ing round the upper part, is inſcribed “ God preſerve the 
city of London.“ A. D. 1280.“ 


rthficet STANMORE, GREAT, a village in Middlefex, ten miles 
fore q ſrom London, in the road to Watford, Here is the leat of James 
t you Forbes, Eſq. built by the firtt Duke of Chandos, for the reſi. 
* — dence of his Duche!s, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived him. Mr. Forbes 


enlarged it, and has greatly improved the gardens, in which he 
has erected a ſmall octagon temple, containing various groups of 


had be 


bzures, in Oriental ſculpture, preſented to him by the Brahmins- 


„ ſit une ct Hindoftan, as a grateful acknowledgment ot his benevolent at- 
Amo tention to their happinels, during a long reſidence among them. 
at u They are very ancient, and the only ſpecimens of th: Hindoo 
Duck S 2 iculpture 
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ſculpture in this iſland. In the gardens is alſo an elegant ſſiuc. 
ture, containing a cenotaph, inſcribed to the memory of a dec-3/14 
friend; and here is a ruſtic bridge, part of which is compoſc at 
few fragments of a large Roman watch tower, which once 11094 
upon the hill. | 

The villa of George Heming, Eſq. in this place was originally 
a pavilion, conſiſting only of a noble banqueting- room, with pro. 
per culinary offices, and was built by the firſt Duke of Chandos, 
for the reception of ſuch of his friends as were fond of bowling; 
a ſpacious green having been likewiſe formed for that amuſe mem, 
See Belmont and Bentley Priory. 

The church, rebuilt on the preſent more convenient ſpot, {n 
1633, is a brick ſtructure ; and the tower is covered by a rem}. 
ably large and beautiful (tem of ivy. The fituation of the c 
church is marked by a flat tomb-ſtone, which has been lately 
-planted round with firs. The inhabitants had been long accuſtomel 
to fetch all their water from a large reſervoir on the top of the hill; 
but a well was dug in the village, in 1791, and water was found at 
the depth of 150 feet. Upon this hiil is Stanmore Common, which 
is lo very elevated, that the ground-floor of one of the houſes upon 
it is ſaid to be on a level with the battlements of the tower of Har. 
row church; and ſome high trees on the Common are a landinark 
trom the German Ocean. 

STANMORE, LITTLE. See Wiitchurch. 

STANSTED ABBOTS, a village ot Hertfordſhire, once a 
flouriſhing borough, above two miles ſouth-eaſt of Ware, near the 
_ Stort, Stanſted Bury, in this pariſh, is the ſeat of Mr, 

orter. c 

STANWELL, a village in Middleſex, two miles from Staines, 
In this pariſh is Stanwell Place, the feat of Sir William Gibbons, 
Bart, It is a flat ſituation, but commands plenty of wood aud 
water, | | 

STEPNEY, a village near London, whoſe pariſh was of ſuch 
extent, and ſo increaſed in buildings, as to produce the pariſhes of 
St. Mary Stratford, at Bow; St. Mary, Whitechapel; St. Anne, 
Limehouſe; St. John, Wapping ; St. Paul, Shadwell; St. George 
in the Eaſt; Chriſt Church, Spitalfields, and St. Matthew, Bethu 
Green; and it contains the hamlets of Mile-End Old Town, NMlilr- 
End New Town, Ratcliff, and Poplar FT. 

On the eaſt fide of the portico of the church, leading up to te 
gallery, is a ſtone, with this inſcription ; X 

Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 

O mortals, read with pity! 

Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 

Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 

Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 

You whereunto you mult, 

Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 

Lie buried in the dult. 
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The hamlet of Rateliff, which lies in the weſtern divifion of this 
pariſh, con ained 1150 houſes, of which 455, with 36 warchouſes, 


wie destroyed by a dreadtul fire, on the 23d of July 1794. Tents 
were fixed in a led field belonging to the Qu1.ikers, for the imme. 
diate accommodation of the poor inhabitants; and active ſubſcrip- 
tions were ſet on foot for their more effectual relief. At the gate of 
the camp, and at the diffcrent avenues to the ruins, donations were 
received to the am unt ot 4701. nearly, in half-pence only; includ- 
ing theſe, the whole amouat of the ſubſcriptions was nearly 17,000l, 
auc ſuch was the liberality of the public, that the hand of charity 
was ſtopped long before it would have ceaſed to contribute, by an 
mtimation from the managers, that this ſum was fully adequate to 
the relief of the poor ſufferers, 

STOCKWELL, a village in Surry, in the pariſh of Lambeth. 
Here is a neat chapel of cale, to which Apb. Secker contributed” 
zool. On the ſite of the ancient manor- houſe, a handſome villa 
has been erected by Bryant Barrett, Eſq; one of the proprietors of 
Vauxnall Gardens. Part of the ancient offices are ſtill ſtanding; 
but Mr. Lyſons ſays, that the tradition of its having been the 
property of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, is without founda- 
tion, as, in his-time, it belonged to Sir John Leigh, the younger, 

STOKE, a village in Bucks, 21 miles trom London, called alſo - 
Stoke P»ges, from its ancient lords, named Poges. Edward Lord 
Longhhorough founded here an hoſpital, with a chapel in which he 
himſelf was interred, Henry, third Earl of Huntingdon, is ſup- 
poſed to have erected the manſion in Stoke Park, afterward the ſeat 
of Lord Chancellor Hatton Sir Edward Coke next reſided here, 
and was viſited, in 1601, by Queen Elizabeth, whom he tumptu 
ouſly entertained, preſenting her with jewels, &c. to the value of 
loool. and here, in 1634, he died. It became atterward the ſcat 
of Anne Viſcounteſs Cobham, on whole death it was purchaſed by 
Mr. Penn, one of the late proprietors of Pennſylvania. John Penn, 
Elq. his repreſentative, took. down the ancient manſion, and has 
erected a noble ſeat, in a more elevated fituation. He his likewiſe. 
rebuiit Lord Loughborough's hoſpital, on a more convenient ſpot, 
In Lady. Cobham's time, Mr. Gray, whole aunt refided in the vil- 
lage. often viſited Stoke Park, and, in 1747, it was the ſcene of 
his poem &f:iled, A Long Story; in which che ſtyle of building in 
Elizabeth's reign is admirably deſcribed, and the fantaſtic manners 
of her time delineated with equal truth and humour, 

The church yard mult ever be intereſting, as the ſcene of our 
poct's celebrated elegy; and, at the eaſt end of it, he is inteited;, 
but without even a {tone to record his exit, 


« And teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die.” 


In this pariſh is the handſome ſeat of the late Field- Marſhal Sir 
Grorge Howard, K. B. and, at the wett end of the village, the 
neat rehdence of the Rev. Dr. Browning. 

STORE. D'ABERNYN, a village ſeated on the river Mole, 

8 3 near 
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near Cobham, Here is a ſpacious manſion, the property of $i 

Francis Vincent, a minor, and refidence of Admiral Sir Richard 

1 Bart. In this pariſh is a mineral ſpring. See 7eſoy'; 
ell. 

STRATFORD, 3+ miles from London, the firſt village in Eſſex, 
on croſſing the Lea, at Bow Bridge, is in the pariſh of Weſt Ham, 
At Maryland Point, in this hamlet, is Stratford Houſe, where Sir 
John Henniker, Bart. has extenfive gardens, though the houſe it. 
elf makes no figure. 


STRATFORD BOW. See BOW. 


STRAWBERRY HILL, near Twickenham, the villa of the 
late Earl of Orford (better known in the literary world, and often 
quoted in this work, as Mr. Horace Walpole) is ſituated on an 
eminence. near the Thames. It was priginally a ſmall tenement, 
built, in 1698, by the Earl of Bradford's coachman, and let as 1 
lodging-houſe. Colley Cibher was one of its firſt tenants, aud 
there wrote his comedy, called The Refuſal, It was afterward 
taken by the Marquis of Carnarvon, and other perſons of conte. 
quence, as an occaſional ſummer reſidence. In 1747, it was pur 
chaſed by Mr. Walpole, by whom this beautiful ſtructure, formed 
from ſele& parts of Gothic architecture in cathedrals, &c. was wholly 
built, at different times. Great taſte is diſplayed in the elegant 
embelliſhments of the edifice, and in the choice collection of pic. 
tures, ſculptures, antiquities, and curioſities that adorn it; many 
of which have been purchaſed from ſome of the firſt cabinets in 
Europe. The approach to the houſe, through a grove of loſty 
trees; the embattled wall, overgrown with ivy; the ſpiry pinna- 
cles, and gloomy caſt of the buildings; give it the air of an an- 
cient abbey, and fill the beholder with awe, eſpecially on entering 
the gate, where a ſmall oratory, incloſed with iron rails, au a 
cloiſter behind it, appear in the fore court, 

On entering the houſe, we are led through a hall and paſſage, 
with painted glaſs windows, into the Great Parlour, in which are 
the portiaits of Sir Robert Walpole, his two wives and children, 
and other family pictures; one of which, by Reynolds, contains 
the portraits of the three Ladies Waldegrave, daughters of the 
Ducheſs of Glouceſter. Here is likewiſe a converſation in {mall 
life, by Reynolds, one of his early productions; it reprelents 
Richard ſecund Lord Edgcumbe, G. A. Selwyn, and G. J. Wil. 
liams, Eſq. The window has many pieces of itained glais, 3 
have all the windows in every room. 
rooms, which, particularly on a bright day, have a very good 
effect. The Gothic ſcreens, niches, or chimney pieces, with which 
each room is likewiſe adorned, were deſigned, for the moſt part, 
Mr. Walpole himſelf, or Mr. Bentley, and adapted with great 
taſte to their reſpective ſituations. 


To enter into a minute deſcription of the valuable collection in 


this villa, would much excced our limits, Some of the * 5 
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luable articles we ſhall endeavour to point out, in the order in 
which they are ſhewr, 

The Little Parlour. The chimney-piece is taken from the tomb 
of Biſhop Ruthall in Weſtmintter Abbey. In this room is Mrs, 
Damer's much admired model of two dogs in terra cotta; a draw. 
ine in water colours, by Mils Agnes Berty, from Mr. William 
Lock's Death of Wolley ; and a landſcape with gipſies, by Lady 
Diana Beauclerk. The chairs are of ebony, as are ſeveral others 
in the houſe. : 23 

The Blue Breakfaſling Room contains ſeveral exquiſite miniatures 
of the Digby family, by Iſaac and Peter Oliver, and others by Pe. 
titot, Ke. Two other pictures here deſerve attention: one repre- 
ſents Charles II. in a garden, and his gardener on his knee, preſent- 
ing the firſt pine-apple raiſed in England; the other, a charming 
portrait of Cowley, when young, as a ſhepherd, by Lely. In a 
cloſet, among other pictures, are a portrait by Hogarth, of Sarah 
Malcolm, in Newgate; and a good view, by Scott, of the Thames 
at Twickenham. In this cloſet are two kittens, by Mrs. Damer, 
in white marble. 

In a niche on the ſtairs, is the rich and valuable armour of Fran- 
cis I. of France. It is of ſteel, gilt; and near it is an ancient 
picture, on board, of Henry V. and his family. 

The Library. The chimney-piece is taken from the tomb of 
ſohn Earl of Cornwall in Weitminſter Abbey; the ſtone work 
from that of Thomas Duke of Clarence at Canterbury. The 
books, of which there is a very valuable collection, are ranged 
within Gothic arches of pierced wood, Among the moſt remark. 
able objects, are an ancient painting repreſenting the marriage of 
Henry VI. a clock of filver, gilt, a preſent from Henry VIII. to 
Anne Boleyn; a ſcreen of the firſt tapeſtry made in England, being 
1 map of Surry and Middleſex; a curtew, or coverfire; and an 
ofsprey eagle in terra cotta, by Mrs. Damer. 

The Star Chamber, a {mall anti- room, leading to the Holbein room 
and great gallery, contains the famous buſt of Henry VII. done for 
his tomb by Torregiano. This room has its name from the ceiling 
being ſtudded with ſtars in Molaic. 

The Holbein Chamber is adorned with pictures, chiefly by and 
after Holhein; particularly, the Triumph of Riches and Poverty, 
by Zucchero x and Holbein's deſign for a magnificent chimney piece 
tur one of Henry VIIIth's palaces. There is a curious picture of 
the Ducheſs of Suffolk, and her huſband Adrian Stokes, by Lucus 
de Hecre. The chimney-piece is taken chiefly from the tomb of 
Apb. Warham at Canterbury. Part of this room is ſeparated by 
a ſcreen, behind which ſtands a bed, the canopy of which is 
crowned with a plume of red and white oftrich teathers. By the 
ide of the bed hangs the red hat of Cardinal Wolſey. 

The Gallery is 56 feet long, 17 high, and 13 wide. As weenter 
it out of the gloomy paſſage, which leads trom the Hol ein Cham- 
ber, the effect, particularly on a bright day, is very ſtriking. 4 
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eciling is copied from one of the {le aifles in Henry VIT's clan, 
oraa nented with fret-work, and giit ne molt remarkable 5 c. 
turcs are Henry VII. Mabeue; Sir Franc's. Wallngham, Zuc. 
chero; Admira! Montague, Fart of andwich, Lely; Sir Gorge 
Villiers, Janſſen ; George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Reubny; 
Sophia Coun':ſs of Granville, Rofalba z Men at Cards, Niel; à 
Landſcape, Pouſſin; Anne Ducheis of York, by VIrs. Brac; th; 
Wife of Alderman Le Neve, Lely; Henry Jermyn Earl «| $, 
Alban's; James ſecond Ear Waldegrave, Reynolds; the Baſhuw 
Bonneval, Liotard; H:nry Lord Holland, Ditto; Alderman Le 
N ve, fine, Lely; John Lord Sheffield, More; Virgin and Cos, 
by John Davis, Eſq. Mr. Le Neve, Janſſen; Margaret of Vaſois 
Ducheſs of Savoy, More; Maria Counteſs Waldegrave, Reynolds; 
Mr. Law, Rolalbt; Earl of Hertford, Ditto; Frances Countess 
of Exeter, Vandyck ; Sir Godfrey Kneller, by himſeit ; Ca' harine 
Selley Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Dahl; Madame de devigné; Gul 
ſcowering Pots, Watteau.z Sevonyans, the Painter, by himi-lf; 
Mary Queen of France and Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk ; To. 
bit bury mg the Dead, fine, Caſtiglione; Catharine de Medicis and 
her Children, Janet; Griffiere, the Painter, Zouiſt ; a Portait, 
Giorgione; a Flower-piece, Old Baptiſt ; Anne Counteſs of Doric: 
and Pembroke; Thomas Duxe of Norfolk, More; Henry Carey 
Lord Falkland, whole length, Vanſomer; Frances Ducheſs of 
Richmond, ditto, Mark Gurard ; Ludowic Stuart Duke of Rich. 
mond, whole length; Thomas. Lord Howard of Bindon, Ditto; 
ſeveral Landicapes and Sea-pieces, by Scott. In one ot the te. 
ceſſes, on an antique pede''al, is a noble buſt of Velpaſian, in bd. 
tes. 
ſatyrs' heads, and foliage, in relief, ſtands the famous Eagles, of 
Greck workmanſhip, one of the fineſt pieces of ſculpture knuwy:; 
it was found in the baths of Caracalla, at Rome. On, an: under 
the talles, are other picces of ancient ſculpture, in buſts and urns, 
On the japan cabinets are choice ſpecimens of Roman earthen ware, 
finely painted and well preſerved. In the: windows, and other part; 
of the room, are fome good bronzes. 

The Round Room, a circular drawing-room at the end of the Gal- 
lery, the chimgey- piece of which was deſigned from the tom of 
Edward the Couteſſor in Weitminſter Abbey, This room, which 
is lighted by a bow window ot fine painted glaſs, is richiy orni- 
mented, and has a beawitul.chimney-picce of ma ble, gilt, and in- 
laid with ſcagliola. In this room is the valuable antique butt, in 
baſaites, ot Jupiter Serapis, from the late Duchels of Portland 
collection. The pictures are, Mrs. Lemon, the miſtreis of Van- 


dyck, by himſelt; the Education of Jupiter, N. Pouſſin; Blanc 
Capcila, Vaſari ; Jacob leaving Laban, S. Roſa; a LIN Ae, with 
Rocks, Gobbo Caracci; the Countefles of Leiceſter and Carliſie, 
Vandyck; a charming Landſcape, Pau bril, 

The Tribune or Cabinet. 
ſemicircular recels in the middle of cach ſide, 
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eption ſplendid and enchanting, Entire windows of painted glaſs, 
n which are large heads of Chriſt and the Apolſtles, ſurrounded 
with beautiful Moſaics ; a large ſtar of yellow ſtained glaſs in the 
centre of the dome; the carpet, imitating the Motaic of the win- 
dows and the ſtar in the ceiling; and the gilt mouldings and orna- 
ments; all conſpire to throw ſuch a golden gloom over the whole 
room, as to give it the ſolemn air of a Romiſh Chapel; eſpecially 
when firſt viewed through the grated door. In this room is the 
cabinet of enamels and miniatures, containing a greater number of 
valuable portraits, by Petitot, Zincke, and Oliver, than are to be 
found in any other collection. Among the molt beautiful are Cow. 
ley, by Zincke; the Counteſs d'Olonne, Petitot; and Iſaac Oliver, 
by himſelf, Catharine of Arragon and Catharine Parr, by Hol- 
bein, are very valuable. In the glaſs caſes on each fide of the ca- 
bin-t are ſome exquiſite ſpecimens of art; particularly a ſmall 
bronze buſt of Caligula, with filver eyes, found at Herculaneum ; 
z magnificent miſſal with miniatures, by Raphael and his ſcholars ; 
and a (mall ſilver bell, of the moſt exquiſite workmanfhip, covered 
over with lizards, graſshoppers, &c. in the highelt reliet (ſo as to 
bear the moſt minute inſpect ion) by Benvenuto Cellini. Among 
the pictures, are the Counteſs of Somerſet, Iſaac Oliver; and a 
beautiful picture of Cornelius Polenburg, by himſelf. 

In The Great or North Bedchamber ave a ſtate bed of French ta- 
peſtry, and a chimney- piece of Portland ſtone, gilt, deſigned by 
Mr. Walpole, from the tomb of Biſhop Dudley, in Weſtminſter 

bbey. Here are alſo a glals cloſet, furniſhed with many curioſi- 
ties and antiquities; and a beautiful ebony cabinet, inlaid with po- 
lihed ſtone, and medallions, and embelliſhed with charming draw. 
ings by Lady Diana Beauclerk, of ſome of the moſt intereſting 
ſcenes in Mr. Walpole's tragedy of the Myſterious Mother. The 
chief pictures in this room are, Philip Earl of Pembroke, whole 
lngth; Henry VIII. and his Children, on board; Margaret Smith, 
whole length, Vandyck ; the original portrait of Catharine of Bra. 
ganza, ſent to England previoufly to her marriage with Charles II. 
Henry VII. a fine portrait, on board; Rehearſal of an Opcra, 
Marco Ricci ; Ogleby, the Poet, in his Shirt; Sketch of the Beg. 
gar's Opera, Hogarth;z Preſentation in the Temple, Rembrandt; 
Counteſs of Grammont, after Lely; Ducheſs de Mazarine ; Ninon 
Enclos, original; Richard I, Priſoner to the Archduke of Auſtria, 
Mieris; Ducheſs de la Valiere; Madam de Maintenon ; Frances 
Duchels of Tyrconnel; a Landſcape and Cattle, G. Pouſſin; two 
Views of Venice, Marieſki. a 

Library over the Circular Drawing Room. In this is a profile 
of Mrs. Barry, the celebrated actreſs in the reign of George I. 
Kneller ; and Mrs. Clive, Daviſon. This library contains a valu- 
able and extenſive collection of prints; among which are a ſeries of 
Engliſh engraved Portraits, bound in volumes, 

The piers of the Garden gate are copied from the tomb * 7 
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William de Luda, in Ely cathedral. The garden itſelf is laid oy 


in the modern ſtyle; and, in the encircling wood, is a neat Gothic 
Chapel, erected on purpoſe to contain a curious moſaieſhrine, (ent 
from Rome) the work of Peter Cavalini, who made the tomb gt 
Edward the Conf ſſor in Woeſtminſter Abhey. In this chapel UP 
four pannels of wood from the ahbey of St. Edmundſbury, with the 
portraits of Cardinal Beaufort, Humphrey Duke ot Glouceſter, an, 
Archbiſhop Kemp. The window in this chapel was brought troy 
Bexhill in Suſſex: the principal figures are Henry III. and bis 
neen. 

zy the late Lord's will this manſion is appointed to be the ref. 
nence of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the preſent poſſeſſor. 

STREATHAM, a village, five miles from London, in the road 
to Croydon. The Duke of Bedford is Lord of the Manor, and his 
ſeat here is the reſidence of Lord William Ruſſell. Here alto is the 
villa of Gabriel Piozzi, Eſq. who married the widow of Mr. Thrale. 
In the library, are the portraits of Lord Sandys, Lord Weſtcote, Sit 
Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Burke; Mr. Gzrrick, Dr. 
Goldſmith, Dr. Burney, Sir Robert Chambers, and Mr. Baretti, 
who all ſpent many ſocial hours in the room where their portraits 
now hang, an1 which were painted' for Mr. Thrale by Reynolds, 
During the lifetime of Mr. Thrale, Dr. Johnſon frequently reſided 
here, and expe: ienced that ſincere reſpe&t to which his virtues and 
talents were entitled, and thoſe ſoothing attentions which his ih- 
health and melancho'y demanded. On the Common, are the hand. 
ſome villas of Mr. Alderman Newnham and Mr. Wilkinſon. A mi- 
neral water, of a cathartic quality, was diſcovered in this pariſh, in 
1660, which is ſtill held in confiderable efteem ; and the water is ſent 
in quantities. to ſome of the hoſpitals in London, In the chance! of 
the church is an epitaph on Rebecca, the wife ot William Lyne, who 
died in 16531 it was written by her huſband, who, after enumerat- 
ing her various virtues, thus concludes : 


Should I ten thouſand years enjoy my life, 
I could not praiſe enough lo goud a wife. 


On the ſouth wall is a monument to a woman of equal exce!- 
lence ; 


Elizabeth, wife of Major Genera! Hamilton, who was marri.d 
near 47 years, and never did one thing to diſoblige her huſb.nd. 
She died in 1746. 


SUD3ROOK, the ſcat and fine park of the late Lady Green- 
wich, now the relidence of the Due of Buccleugh, between Rica 
mond and Kingſton. The park extends to the I hames. f 

SUN BRIDGE, a village in Kent, between Westerham, and Se- 
venoaks. Se Combank, 


SUN BRIDGE HOUSE, late the elegant ſeat, beautiful park, ard 
extenſive pleaſure-grounds of William Wilſon, Etq. at * in 
ent. 
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Kent, This eſtate, including the manor, and a pretty villa in the 
occupation of Mr. Pinchbeck, is now the property of George 
Lynd, Eſq. : 

SUNBURY, a village in Middleſex, on the Thames, 164 miles 
from London. contains the fine ſeat of the late Earl of Pomtret, now 
o William Thomas St. Quintin, Elq. This ſeems to be an epitome 
of part of the ſagade to Hampton- Court, and has often borne the ap- 

ellation of that palace in miniature. Here allo are the villas of Mr, 
Boehm, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Croſier. 

SUNNING HILL, a village in Windſor Foreſt, in the road to 
Reading, is noted for its fine ſituation, and its medicinal wells, 
which are efficacious in paralytic caſes. Near the church is the ſeat 
of the Hon. John Yorke. Ig the neighbourhoo!l, is the feat of James 
Tibbald, Eſq. on Beggar's-Buſh Heath; on the (ide of the heath, is 
Col, Egerton's ; at Bucket's Hil), is that of Smith Barwell, Etq. at 
Titneſt Wood, is General Croiby's ; at Sunning- Hill Park, or, as 
it is ſometimes called, Beaver Park, is that of Jeremiah Crutchley, 
Eſq. and near the New Mile Courſe, is that of Mr. Carter, 

SWANSCOMBE, a village, two miles from Graveſend, has the 
remains of a camp, ſuppoled to be Daniſh, This is said to be the 
place where the Kentiſh men, with boughs in their hands, like a 
moving wood, ſurpriſed William the Conqueror, an, thiowing 
down their boughs, threatened battle, if they had not their ancient 
cuſtoms and franchiſes granted to them; to which he immediately 
conſented, But the fact, ſavs Dr. Aikin, is doubted ; though 
it is certain that many peculiar cuſtoms (till remain in Kent, one 
of the molt remarkable of which is that of gavelkind.“ See Ingre/s 
Park. | 

SWINLEY LODGE, on the ſouthweſt fide of Sunning Hill, the 
reſidence of the Earl of Sandwich, Mailer of the Buck Hounds, 
Here is alwavs a number ot deer kept for the royal chate, under his 
care and direction: he appoints the days of hunting, takes care of 
the foreſt deer, and his Majefty's ſtag and buck hounds; and, for 
this purpoſe, has many interior officers under him, who ſuperintend 
the ſeveral parts ot the foreſt, divided into different walks or ap- 
pomtments. 

SYDENHAM, a village in Kent, on the declivity of a fine hill, 
eight miles from London, tamous for its medicinal wells. 


T. 
PADWORTH COURT, the feat of Mr. Brown, on Walton 


near Gatton. 

TAPLOE, a village near Maidenhead, in Buckinghamſhire, 25 
miles from London. It is finely elevated above the Thames, is 
diſtinguiſhed by its noble woodlands and pictureſque appearance, 
and is adorned with many handſome houles. Taploe Houle; the 
ancient ſeat of the Earl of Inchiquin, ſtands on the ſummit of 

the 
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the hill. On a fine eminence in the park, is an oak, faid to hay; 
been planted by Queen Elizabeth, when in confinement here. But 
J ſuſpe&t,” ſays Mr. Ireland, that it muſt at that period have 
been of ſufficient growth to afford ample ſhade to her majeſty, 
which could not have been the caſe had ſhe planted it herſelf, Iti 
the noble remains of a very aged tree, 


«« Whole antique root peeps out 
« Upon the brook that brawls along the wood.“ 


This delightful village is adorned with many handſome houſes, 
articularly, the ſeats of Lady Moore, Lord Elibank, Lady 
ynne, Sir Willoughby Afton, and the Rev. Mr. Packſtone. 
Taploe Lodge, on Taploe Common, by the fide of Clietden Gar. 
dens, the ſeat of John Fryar, Eſq. was lately the property ot Sir 
John Lade, Bart. who much improved it, and fold it to Mr. Fryar, 
for 7000l, Mr. Fryar has made great additions to the houle aud 
ardens, 

TEDDING TON, a village in Middleſex, ſeated on the Thames, 
12 miles trom London. Some have ſuppoſed is nme todenote ihe 
ending of the tide, which does not flow above this village—Tide- 
end-town, or, in the Saxon, Tyd-end-ton. Mr. Ly ſons obſerves, 
that there can he no other objection to this etymology than that the 
place is called Totyngton in all records, for ſeveral centuries after its 
name firft occurs. On the banks of the T hames, are teveral geod 
hows ; particularly the Manor Houſe, built hy the celebrated Lo:d 
Buckhurſt, in 1602. lt is the property of George Peters, Eiq. and 
in the occupation of Captain Smith and his Lady, the Dowager 
Lady Dodley and Ward, In one of the bed-chambeis is a ſtate- 
bed, given by the Emperor Charles VI to Sir George Rooke, and 
two portraits of that gallant Admiral ; the one taken when he was 
a young man, the other af er he became an admiral. Near Lord 
Ortord's, is the handſome ſeat of John Walter, Eſq. built about 30 
years ago, by the late Moſes Franks, Eiq. after a deſign by dir Wil- 
liam Chambers, who likewiſe laid out the grounds with great taſte, 
The houſe has a fine lawn in front, at an ag recable dihance from 
the road, under which is a ſubterranean grotto, communicating 
with the Thames, and with a charming terrace, which has a fine 
view of the moſt pleaſing objects along and acrols the river. Mr. 
Walter, who purchaſcd this ſeat of the repretentatives of the late 
Mr. Franks, has made conſiderable improvements. Ihe {eat 
of Robert Udney, Eſq. bas a large and valuable c« llection of p'ic- 
tures, by the old maſters, chiefly of the Italian (ſchool; In this pa. 
Tiſh is allo a houle, built and fitted up at a great expence, towaid 
the cloſe of the la century, by S r Charles Duncowbe, Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1709, The cielings were painted by Verrio, and the 
carvings executed by Gibbons. "Two reoms thus ornamen ted 
ſtill remain; and the houſe is now the reſidence of William Douglus, 


Eiq. The church is a per petual curacy, which was enjoyed 51 Jenn 
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by that good man and great philoſopher, Dr. N Hales, who 
lies buried under the tower of the church, which he had erected at 
his own expence. 

THAMES, the fineſt river in Great Britain, which takes its 
riſe from a copious ſpring, called Thames Head, two miles S. W. 
of Cirenceſter. ** Under the name of Thames,” fays Dr. Aiken, 
«js included its principal branch, the Iſis; for, in fact, the beſt 
writers aſſert, that Iſis is a mere poctical name, not known by the 
inhabitants of its banks, who uniformly call the principal river the 
Thames, quite up to its head. Iſis is the ancient name Ou e, 
common to ſo many rivers, latinized. The Tame, commonly ſup- 
poſed to give name to the Thames, is an inconſiderable rivulet, 
which, flowing by the town of Tame, bends round to meet the ima- 
ginary Ifis above Wallingford.” About a mile below the ſource of 
the river, is the firſt corn-mill, which is called Kemble Mill. Here 
the river may properly be ſaid to form a conſtant current; which, 
though not more than nine feet wide in ſummer, yet, in winter, be- 
comes ſuch a torrent, as to overflow the meadows for many miles 
around, But, in ſummer, the Thames Head is fo dry, as to appear 
nothing but a large dell, interſperſed with ſtones and weeds. From 
Somertord the ftream winds to Cricklade, where it unites with many 
other rivulets. Approaching Kemsford, it again enters its native 
county, dividing it from Berkſhire and — a It widens con- 
liderably in its way to Lechlade; and, being there joined by the 
Lech and Coln, at the diſtance of 138 miles trom London, it be- 
comes navigab'e for veſſels of 9o tons. At Enſham, in its courſe 
N. E. te Oxford, is the firſt bridge of flone ; a handſome one, of 
three arches, built by the Earl of Abingdon. Paſſing by the ruins 
of Goditow Nunnery, the river reaches Oxford, in whoſe academic 
groves, n name of Iſis has been ſo oſten invoked. Being 
there joined by the Charwell, it proceeds 8. E. to Abingdon, and 
thence to Dorcheſter, where it receives the Thame. Continuing its 
courſe S. E. by Wallingford to Reading, and torming a boundary to 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, 
it waſhes the towns of Henley, Marlow, Maidenhead, Windſor, 


Walton, Sunbury, Eaſt and Weſt Moulſey, Hampton, Thames 
Ditton, Kineſton, Teddington, Twickenham, Richmond, Iſleworth, 
Brentford, Kew, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Hammerſmith, Ful- 
ham, Putney, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chelſca, and Lambeth. 
then, on the north bank of the river, are Weſtminſter and London, 
and, on the oppoſite fide, Southwark; forming together one conti- 
nued city, extending to Limehouſe and Deptford ; and hence the ri- 
ver proceeds to Greenwich, Erith, Greenhithe, Gray's Thw rock, 
Graveſend, and Leigh, into the ocean. It receives in its courſe from 
Dorcheiter, the rivers Kennet, Loddon, Coln, Wey, Mole, Wandle, 
Lea, Roding, and Darent. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the beauties which the banks of this 
noble river diſplay from Windior to London; the numerous villages 
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on each fide, being adorned with magnificent ſcats, elegant villa 
extenſive pleaſure-grourds, and beautiful garcens. Nor can any 
thing be more pleaſingly pictureſque than the great number d 
barges and boats, both for pleaſure and burden, which are conti. 
nually paſſing and repaſſing, above Wellminſter Bridge; and, be. 
low London Bridge, what an idea muſt a foreigner conceive of the 
commerce and opulence of the Metropolis, when he beholds the in. 
numerable maſts, which extend, like a foreſt, to Deptford and 
Limehouſe ! 

The Lord Mayor's juriſdiftion over the Thames extends from 
Coln Ditch, a little to the weſt of Staines, to Yendal or Venlcet, to 
the eaſt, including part of the rivers Medway ard Lea; and he has 
a deputy, named the Water Bailiff, who is to ſearch for, and pu. 
niſh, all offenders againſt the laws for the preſervation of the river 
and its fiſh. Eight times a year the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
hold courts of conſervancy for the four countics of Surry, Middle. 
ſex, Eſſ-x, and Kent. 

Though the Thames is ſaid to he navigable 138 miles ahore 
bridge, yet there are ſo many flats, zhat, in ſummer, the-navigs. 
tion weſtward would be entirely ſtopped, when the ſprings are low, 
were it not for a number of locks. But theſe are attended with con. 
ſiderable expence; for a barge from Lechlade to London pays fer 
paſſing through them, 131. 15s. 6d. and from Oxford to London 
121, 88. This charge, however, is in ſummer only, when the wa. 
ter is low; and there is no lock from London Bridge to Bolter's 
Lock; that is, for 514 miles above bridge. The plan of new cut 
has been adopted in ſome places, to ſhorten and facilitate the navi. 
gation. There is one near Lechlade, which runs nearly parallel e 


the old river, and contiguous to St. John's Bridge; and thei |; 


another, a mile from Abingdon, which has rendered the old ſtrcan, 
toward Culkam Bridge, uſeleſs. 

Some of our poets have heen fond to imagine (what perhaps they 
conſidered as merely imaginary) a junction between the Thames and 
the Severn, Pope ſuggeſted the idea in a letter to Mr, Digby, date: 
in 1722. And thus the Poet of the Fleece: 


hy | Trent and Severn's wave 
By plains alone diſpaited, woo to join 
Majeſtic Thamis. With their {ver urns 
The nim"le-footed Naids of the ſprings 
Await, upon the dewy lawn, to ſpeed 
And celebrate che union. 


Dy i R 


This poetical viſion has been realized. A canal has been made, 
by virtue of an »& of parliament, in 1730, 'rom the Severn to Wall 
Bridge, car Strou. A new canal aſcends by Stroud, through t“ 
valc o Chaliord, to the height of 343 feet, by means of 28 locks, 
and thence to the entrance of a tunnel near Sapperton, a diltanc: d 
near eight miles. This canal is 4 feet in width at top, and 397 
the bottom. The tunnel (which is extended under Sapperton Hr! 
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N 
las, and under that part of Earl Bathurſt's grounds, called Haley Wood, $ 
any making a diſtance of two miles and three furlongs) is near 15 feet in 1 
of width, and can navigate barges of 70 tons. The canal, deicending f 
nti. hence 134 leet, by 14 locks, joins the Thames at Lechlade, a dil- | 
de. tance of 204 miles. + 
the In the cuurle of this vaſt undertaking, the canal, from the Severn [| 
in. at Froomlade, to Ingleſham, where it joins the Thames, is a dit- | 
and tance of more than 30 miles. The expence of it exceeded the ſum 0 
| of 200,0001. of which 4oool. is ſaid to have been expended in gun- 1 
rom powder alone, uſed for the blowing up of the rock. This work was ( | \ 
' to WW completed in 1789, in leſs than ſeven years from its commencement. '' 
has A communication, not only with the Trent, but with the Merley, 14 
pu. has likewiſe been effected, by a canal from Oxford to Coventry; and | | 
ier a conſiderable progreſs is made in another canal from this, at a 
en, Blaunſton, to the Thames at Brentford, This is called the Grand 
dle. Junction Canal. On the extentive advantages relulting from thele | 
navigable communications from the Metropolis with the ports ot 3 
ore Briſtol, Liverpool, Hull, &c. and the principal manufacturing | 
ga. tons in the inland parts of the kingdom, it is needleſs to ex- | 
o, patiate. ut 
on. The tide flows up the Thames as high as Richmond, which, fol- 5 
ter lowing the winding of the river, is 70 miles from the ocean; a | 
don greater diſtance than the tide is carried by any other river in Eu- 
wa- rope. The water is eftcerucd extremely wholetome, and fit for uſe / 
er in very long voyages, during which it will work ittelf pertectly | 
cuts fine. ( 
wi. To compye the Thames with the principal rivers of the Eu- 1 
1 ta ropean continent, or, in the tumid language of Thomſon, to call it 1 
10 King o Floods, is only to injure it by a parallel, which it were 11 
27, WF abſurd to lup oſe it could ſuſtam; yet, independently of the great. 3 | 
nels it acquires ty aft ciat ion, it has int: inſic merits, which mult f 
they ever ſecure to it a reſpectable rank, Few of the moit celebrated ri- | | 
vers of Eur. pe afford a length of navigation tor large ſhips equal to q 
acc: a that of the Thames in point of ſalety, eaſe, and regularity : and v4 
certainly no European metropo.is is ſo much benefited by its river as 44 
Lond-n by its Thames. Tx 
THAMES DITTON, a village in Surry, between Kingſton k 1 
and Eher. Here are B yle Farm, the villa ot Lord Henry Fitzge- 11 
rald, and the ſeat ot Richard Joleph Sullivan, Eſq. See Ember q 
Court. 1 
„EE THEOBALDS, a hamlet on the New River, in the par ſh of | 
Cheſhunt, Herts. Here the great Lord Burleigh built a teat, and j 
ny adorned it with magnificent gardens, in which he ſeems tv have an- #5 
VI ticipated all the abſurdities that ae commonly aſcribed to a taſte, 4! 
1 x ſuppoled to have been long after imported from Holland, „ The "SIX 
fn garden,” ſays Hentzaer, is encompaſſed by a ditch filled with wa— W&1-1 
I» ter, and large enough to have the pleaſure of rowing in a beat be- An 
$0.3 tween the {hrubs ; it was adorned with a great variety of trees and i 
an OS plants, 6 8 
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plants, labyrinths made with much labour, a jet d'eau with its bg. 
ſon of white marble, and with columns and pyramids.” 

But let it be remembered to the honour of Lord Burleigh ; th: 
Botany, then in an infant ſtate, was much indebted to him. He pa. 
tronized that celebrated botaniſt John Gerard; and his garden 
pe org the beſt collection of plants of any nobleman in the king. 

cm. 

Queen Elizabeth was entertained in this houſe no leſs than twely; 
times z and each time it colt Burleigh z2000l. or 30ool. her majeſty 
deing there ſometimes three weeks, a manth, or even fix weeks to. 
gether. He gave this ſcat to his younger ſen, Sir Rohert Cecil, (u. 
terward Earl of Saliſbury) in whole time James I, ſtay ing there ta 
one night, in his way to take poſſeſſion ot the crown, was ſo delighted 
with the place, that he gave him the manor of Hatfield in exchange 
tor Theobalds, and afterwards enlarged the park, and encompaſſed 
it withra wall ten miles round. This palace he often viſited, in or. 
der to enjoy the pleaſure of hunting in Enfield Chale and Ep, ing 
Foreſt ; and here he died. In the civil war, it was plundered and 
defaced ; it being the place whence Charles I ſet out to ere hi 
ſtandard at Nottingham. Charles II granted the manor to Georg: 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle ; but it reverting to the Crown, for 
want of heirs male, King William gave it to William Earl 
Portland, from whom it deſcended to the preſent Duke, who fold it 
to George Preſcott, Eſq. Thepark has been converted into farms, 
The ſmall remains of Theobalds, (ſuch as the room where King 
James died) were demoliſhed, in 1765, by Mr. Preſcott, who lealed 
out the ſi e of it to a builder, and ere ed a handſome houſe for him. 
ſelf, about a mile to the ſouth of it, It is now the ſcat of Sir Georg: 
Willam Prelcott, Bart. 

THEY DON BOIS, a village in Eſſex, 14 miles from London, 
to the left of the road to Chipping Ongar. Theydon Hall is the 
ſeat of Mr. Elwes. 

THEYDON GERNON, between 'Theydon Bois and Theydon 
Mount, is frequently called Cooperſale, from a capital feat of that 
name, two miles N. of the church. This, and ſome of the nich. 
b-uring pariſhes, may be called “ The Garden of Eſſex,“ from the 
pleaſing variety of hills and vales, the fertility of the foil, the num. 


ber of villas inter ſpei ſed, and the diverſity of beautitul protpects. 


THEYDON MOUNT, near 16 miles trom Londen, on the et 
of the road to Chipping Ongar, The church, which had been bu! 
by lightning, was rebuilt by Sir Wi liam Smith, Bart. In it arc 
fo ne monuments, the moſt ancient of which is that of Sir Thom: 
Smyth, an able ttate!man, one of the moſt learned men of his age, 
_ 4 great promoter of the ſtudy of the Greek language. See Hu 


all. 

THOBY PRIORY, ſo called from Tobias, the firſt Abbot, i 
ſituated in the pariſh of Mountnefling, 22 miles from London, on ti 
road to Cheimstord, It was founded in the reign of Stephen, ant 
Wai 
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was granted, by Henry VIII, to Cardinal Wolſey. It is now the 
property of Henry Preſcott Blencowe, Eſq. and in the occupation of 
Peter Moore, Eſq. The houſe, though (till a ſpacious edifice, has 
been conſiderably reduced, within a century palt. Some arches are 
ſtill Randing, as monuments of its original deſtination. 

THORNDON, or HORNDON, EAST and WEST), two pa- 
riſhes between Brentwood and Hordon-on-the-Hill. The churches 
of Weit Thorndon and Ingrave being both ruinous, the twe pariſhes - 
were united by a& of parliament, and a new church was built, in 
1734, by the father of the preſent Lord Petre. 

THORNDON HALL, the magnificent ſeat of Lord Petre, in the 
pariſh of Welt 'Thorndon, Eſlex. The houſe, built by Paine, is 
ſituated on a fine eminence, at the termination of an avenne from 
Brentwood, two miles long. It is built of white brick, and conſiſts 
of a centre and two wings, connected by circular corridors. The 
approach from Brentwood is to the welt front, which is not adorned 
with any portico or columns ; but the eaft front has a noble portico, 
with ſix fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, The lawn falis hence 
in a gentle ſlope; and the proſpect over the Thames into Kent is 
very fine. The Hall is a noble room, 40 feet ſquare; richly ſtuc- 
coed, ornamented with fine marble, and containing a great number 
of portraits. The drawing-room, 38 feet by 26, is hung with 
green damalk. Adjoining to this, is the library over one of the corri- 
dors; and this is terminated by the gallery in which the family ſit, 


Ky when attending divine ſervice in the elegant chapel which occupies 
15 the right wing. The nobleſt apartment, whenever it is finiſhed, will 


be the grand {aloon, which is in the welt front, and is 60 feet by 30. 
Among the paintings at Thorndon Hall, are Lewis Cornaro and his 
family, and Sir Thomas More and his family; the firtt ſaid to he by 
Titian, and the ſecond by Holbein; but the originality of the latter 
is diſputed. See Walpole's Anecd. of Painting, Vol. I. p. 143. 

The park is extenlive, finely timbered, and very beautiful. The 
woods are large, and, for variety as well as rarity of trees, are ſup- 
poſed to be unequalled. The menagerie is a charming ſpot. 

THORPE, a village in Surry, between Chertſey and Egham. At 
Ambrole's Barn, in this parith, reſides Mr. Waſhpot, a farmer, 
whoſe anceſtors have lived on the ſame ſpot ever ſince the time ot Al- 
tred, by whom the tarm was granted to Reginald Waſhpot. Not- 
withſtanding the aniiquity of this tamily (and can the Howards or 
Percys aſcend higher ?) their ſituation in life has never been elevated 
or depreſſed by ary vi-iſhtude of fortune, In this pariſh are the 
feats of Sir Edward Blacket, Bart. John Mannin, ham, E:q. und the 
Rev. Mr. Bennett; and, at Thorpe Lea, is the villa ot ir. Vyatt. 

IHUNDRIDGE, a village ot Herts, two miles nort!:-catt of 
Ware, and on the ivuth fide ot the river Rib. At 1 lundridgebury 
is the ſeat of William Hollingtworth, Eig. 2 

TILBURY, EAS T, onthe Thames, below Tilbury Fort, « In 
this pu iſh, lays Morant, “ was the ancient ferry over the Thames, 
The famous Higham Cauleway trom Rochelter by Higham, yet 

7 3 Viable, 
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viſible, points out the place of the old ferty ; and this is ſuppyſe4 


to he the place where the Emperor Claudius croſſed the Thames, i; 
purſuit of the Britons, as related by Dion Caſſius, i. 60. In thi; 
pariſh is a field called, Cave Field, in which is an horizontal puſlage 
to one of the ſpacious caverns in the neighbouring pariſh of Chad. 
well. Of theſe Camden has given a ſketch in his Britannia; and 
he deſcribes them as in a chalky cliff, built very artificially of 
ſtone to the height of ten fathoms. Dr. Derham meaſured three of 
the moſt conſiderable of them, and found the depth of one of them to 
be 50 feet, of another 70 fect, and of the third 80 feet. Their 
origin is too remote for inveſtigation. 

TILBURY, WEST, an ancient town in Eſſex, near the mouth 
of the Thames. Here the four Roman proconſular ways croſe| 
each other, and, in the year 630, this was the ſee of Biſhop Ce. 
adda, or St. Chad, who converted the Eaſt Saxons, It is ſituated 
by the marſhes, which are rented by the farmers ard grazing butch. 
ers of London, who generally flock them with Lincolnſhire and 
Leiceſterſhire wethers, whic' are ſent hither from Smithfield in 
de ptember and October, and fed here till CHriſtmas or Candlemas; 
and this is what the butchers call right marſh mutton. In this pa- 
riſh is a celebrated ſpring of alterative water, diſcovered in 1717, 
When the Spanith armada was in the Channel, in 1588, Query 
Elizabeth had a camp here, which was where the windmill now 
ſtands; and ſome traces of it are viſible. 

TILBURY FORT, in the pariſh of Weſt Tilbury, oppoſite 
Gravelend, is a regular fortification, and wy be termed the key 10 
London. The plan was laid by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engi- 
neer to Charles II. It has a double moat, the inne+moſt of which 
is 180 feet broad; with a good counterſcarp, a covered way, rave- 
lins, and tenails. Its chief ſtrength on the land fide conſiſts in its 
being able to lay the whole level under water. On the ſide next the 
river is a ſtrong curtain, with a noble gate, called the watergate, 
in the middle; and the ditch is paliſaded. Before this curtain is a 
platform in the place of a countericarp, on which are planted 106 
guns, from 24 to 46 pounders each, beſide ſmaller ones planted be- 
tween them; and the battjons and curtains are allo planted with 
guns. Here is likewiſe a high tower, called the Block-houſe, ſaid 
to have been built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

TIT LENHANGER HOUSE, near St. Alban's, a ſeat of the 
Earl of Hudwicke's, the reſidence of Mrs. Crawley. 

TOO TING, UPPER, a hamlet in the pariſh of Streatham, and 
in the road to Keigate, 5$ miles from London. Here is Grove 
Houſe, the ſeat of Mr. Powell. 

. TOOTING, LOWER, fix miles from London, on the fame 
road, has allo many g od bouſes, The tower of the church is te- 
markable for being of a circular form, with a low ſpire. 

TOTTENH Ma village, 44 miles from London, in the roa 
to Ware, In this pariſh is an ancient manor-houſe, called Bruce 
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Banker, of whom it was purchaſcd by his partner Mr. Lee. 
Here allo is the clegant reſidence called Mount Pleaſant, of Rowland 
Stephenſon, Eſq. Grove Houſe, the ſeat of Thomas Smith, Eig. 
Lord of the Manor, was feveral years the reſidence of that upright 
and excellent judge, Sir Michael Forſter, 

The church is ſituated on an eminence, almoſt ſurrounded by the 
Moſel, a rivulet, which rites on Mutwell Hill. Over the porch is 
an apartment in which the pariſh buſi eſs was formerly tranſacted. 
The veitry was erected in 1697, by Lord Coleraine, who made a 
vault in it for himſelt and his tamily, It has, indeed, the appear- 
ance of a mauſoleum, having a dome leaded, aid crowned with an 
obeliſk. 

At the end of Page Green, ſtands a remarkable circular clump 
of elms, called the Seven Sitters. In a field on the weſt fide of the 
road, is St. Loy's well, which is ſaid to be always tull, and never 
to run over; and, in a field oppoſite the Vicarage Houle, riſes a 
ſpring, called Biſhop's Well, of which the common people report 
many ſtrange cures. 

In the town, has been a croſs, from time immemorial. It was 
formerly a column of wood, raiſed upon a little hillock z whence 
the village took the name of High Croſs. It was taken down about 
200 years ago, and the preſent ſtructure erected, in its ſtead, by 
Dean Wood. 

In this pariſh are three alms-houſes. Of one of them, for eight 
poor 1 it is remarkable, that it was erected by Balthazar 
Zancha, a Spaniard, who was confectioner to Philip II. of Spain, 
with whom he came over to England, and was the firſt that exer- 
ciſed that art in this country. He became a Proteſtant, and died in 
1602, It is ſaid that he lived in the houſe, now the George and 
Vulture Inn; at the entrance of which are fixed the arms of Eng- 
land, within a garter, ſupported by a lion and grifhn, and with the 
initials E. R. over another door is 1587. Here allo is a free ſchool, 
of which, at the end of the laſt century, that celebrated ſcholar 
and antiquary, Mr. William Baxter, was maſter, 

There is a Quaker's Meeting at Tottenham : on which account, 
many familics of that perſuaſion have their country houſes here. 


TOTTERIDGE, a village of Hertfordſhire, near Barnet, ten 


miles from London. Among many other handſome houles, is the 
leat, with a fine park, of Mrs. Lee. 

TRENT PLACE, a beatiful villa on Enfield Chaſe, When 
that part uf the Chaſe, which was reſerved to the Crown, in con- 
ſequence of the act for disforeſting it, was ſold by auction in the 
duchy court of Lancaſter, two of the lots were bought by Dr. 
Richard Jebb, who had ſucceſsfully attended the Duke of Glou- 
ceiter, when dangerouſly ill, at Trent, in the Tirol. Dr. Jebb 
converted his purchaſe into a delightful park, and erected this ele- 
gant villa, in imitation of an Italian loggia, with a mulic-room, &c, 
His Majeſty, on conferring the dignity ot Baronet on Dr. Jebb, 
gave the name of Trent Place to this villa, in grateful commemo- 

ration 
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ration of the medical ſkil by which the Duke's life had been pre. 
ſerved, After the death of Sir Richard, the Earl of Cholmondeley 
urchaſed this place; but it is now the property of John Wigſton, 


ſq. 

FURNHAM GREEN, a village, five miles from London, in the 
pariſh of Chiſwick. Here is the villa of the late Lord Heathfield; 
and near this is the new- built houſe of James Armſtrong, Eſq. 

TWICKENHAM, a village of Middleſex, 10% miles from 
London, ſituate on the Thames, and adorned with many handſome 
ſeats. Proceeding along the river from Teddington, is a delightty| 
cottage, the retreat of the late Mrs. Clive, which Mr. Walpole 
gave to her for her life; and in the gardens of which he has place 
un urn, with this inſcription : 


Ye Smiles and Jeſts, till hover round; 
This is Mirth's conſecrated ground: 
Here liv'd the laughter-loving Dame, 
A matchleſs Actreſs, Clive her name. 
The Comic Mule with her retir'd, 


And ſhed a tear when ſhe expir'd. H. W. 


This houſe adjoins the wood belonging to Strawberry Hill, and 
is now the reſtdence of Miſs Mary and Miſs Agnes Berry. Next 
to Strawberry Hill is the houſe lately the property ot Sir Francis 
Baſket, Bart. now in the occupation of the Lad:es Murray. Below 
this, is Mr. May's beautiful little houſe, built by Mr. Hudſon, the 
painter, the maiter of Sir Joſhua Reynolds; oppolite the back of 
which is a ſmall houſe, with an elegant Gothic front, the property 
of Mr. Lewen. Next is the celebrated villa of Pope, now of Loid 
Mendip ; adjoining to whole gardens is Colonc] Croſby's. New 
this is the ſeat of Counteſs Dowager Poulet. Farther down 13 
Richmo ds Houle, the ſeat of Mrs. Allanion. All theſe houses 
enjoy a pleaſing proſpect up and down the river, perpetually enlivene 


by the welt-country navigation, and other moving pictures on th: 


ſurface of the water. Below the church is Yorke Houſe, the {ct 
of Colonel Webber. On the fite of the late Earl of Staftoid': 
houſe, Lady Anne Conolly has erefted a noble ſeat. Next to this 
is the houſe of George Pocock, Eſq. (fon of the late Admiral vi 
George Pocock, K. B.) the additional oftagon room to which was 


built, to entertain Queen Caroline at dinner, by the then propricta 


James Johnitone, Eiq. In 1694, it was lent (by the then proprictor, 
Mrs. Davies) to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark: change oi i 
being thought neceſſary tor the Duke of Gloucelter ; and the uk: 
brought with him his regiment of boys, {See Campden Flour, 
which he uſed to exerciſe on the oppolite ayte. Below this is Ms. 
Harding's pretty box, called Ragman's Caſtle, Near this as 


Marble Hill and Spencer Grove; below which is the ſeat of Richul 
Owen Cambridge, Eiq. who has a good collection of pictures“ 
the old matters, and tome valuable portraits; particularly, a fit 
portrait of Secretary Thurloe, by Dobſon; Mary Davis, a cc, 
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hrated actreſs in the laſt century; Angelica Kauffman, by herſelf; 
and a large group of the late Nabob of Arcot and his family, 
Kettle. The view of Richmond Hill, by Tillemans, is particu- 
larly intereſting, ſo near the ſpot whence it was taken, Next this 
is Twickenham Park, the feat of Lord Frederick Cavendiſh. 
Here the great Sir Francis Bacon (whom Voltaire calls the father 
of experimental philoſophy) ſpent much of the early part of his 
life, in ſtudious retirement; and here he entertained Queen Eliza- 
beth, to whom he then preſented a ſonnet in praiſe of the Earl of 
Eſſex, In this houſe are two fine portraits, ſaid to be of General 
Monk and General Lambert ; Edward Email of Ortord, and two 
other Admirals, in a converſation piece; a frame, with ſketches of 
fix heads, in Lely's manner; a Spanilh bull-fight, &c. Theſe, 
with all the furniture, were left as heirlooms by the Counteſs of 
Mountrath, from whom Lord Frederick inherits the eftate. Part 
of the houſe is in the pariſh of Ifleworth, In the meadows between 
this houſe and the river, was originaliy the lite of Sion nunnery. 

We now return to Pope's houle and gardens. In his life-time, 
the houſe was humble and confined. Veneration for his memory 
has fince enlarged its dimenſians. The centre building only was 
the refulence of Pope, Sir William Stanhope, who purchaſed it on 
his death, added the two wings, and enlarged the gardens, Over 
an arched way, leading to the new gardens, is a buſt of Pope in 
white marble, under which are theſe lines by Earl Nugent 


The humble roof, the garden's ſcanty line, 

IIl ſuit the genius of the bard divine: 

But fancy now diſplays a fairer ſcope, 

And Stanhope's plans unfold the foul of Pope. 


Lord Mendip, who married the daughter of Sir William Stan- 
hope, ſtuccoed the front of the houſe, and adorned it in an elegant 
ſtyle. The lawn was enlarged; and, toward the margin ot the 
river, propped with uncommon care, ſtand the two weeping willows 
planted by Pope himſelf. They who can cheriſh each memorial 
upon clallic ground, will rejoice to find that thele trees (one of 
which, is one of the ſigeſt of its kind, a vegetable curioſity) are as 
Ruuriſhing as ever, Not only the preſent proprietor preſerves in- 
violate the memory ot Pope, but flips oi this tree are annually 
tanfnitted to different parts; and, in 1789, the late Empreſs of 
Rutha had ſome planted in her own garden at Peterſburgh. 

The once celebrated grotto is no longer remarkable but for hav. 
wg been erected under the immediate duction ot our bard, The 
dilapidtions of time, and the pious te/ts of viliters, who ſelect the 
pars, ores, and even the common flints, as ſo many ſacred relics, 
have almott brought it to ruin. It no longer torms a “ camera 
ob{cura;*” nor docs * the thin alabaſt-r lamp ot an orbicular form“ 
now e irradiate the ſtar of look ing-glaſs“ placed in the centre of it. 
Even the * perpetual rill that echoed through the cavern, 3 

night,“ 
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night,” is no longer in exiſlence. See Pope's Letter to E. Blount, 
Ejq. June 2, 1725. a 

In wo adjoining apertures in the rock ate placed a Ceres and x 
Bacchus, an excellent buſt of Pope, and ome other figures. In the 
right cavity, which opens to the river, by a {mail window latticed 
with iron hars, our bard fat, it is ſaid, when he compoled ſome of 
his happieſt verſes. At the extremity next the garden, is this in. 
ſcription, trom Horace, on white marble : 


Secretum iter & fallentis ſemita vite. 


In another grotto, which paſſes under a road to the ſtables, and 
connects the plealure-groun 's, are two buſts, in Italian marble, of 
Sir William Stanhope and the Earl of Cheſterficid. In a niche, 
oppoſite each, is a Roman um ot exquifite workmanſhip, Mat 
of (tone are ſcattered round, in imitation of rocks; and wild ante 
and hardy foreſt tices are planted on each fide, to give a yl an rule. 
neſs to the ſcene, From this ſpot, atter viſiting the orangery, &c, 
you are led to a {mail vbelifk, erefted by the filial piety of our put, 
with this tender and pathetic inſcription z 


Ah! EpiTHa, 
MaTRUM OPTIMA, 
MULIERUM AMANTISSIMA, 
Vale! 


In this pariſh is a houfe, belonging to Mrs. Duane, which was 
the reſidence ot the witty, profligate, and eccentric Duke of What. 
ton. 

In the church of Twickenham, Pope and his parents are inter- 
red. Lo their memory, he himſelf erected a monument: to his 
own, the gratitude ot Warburton ereSted another. On the outſide 
ot the church, on a marble table, are the following lines, by Mis 
Pope, tv the memory of Mrs. Clive. | 


Clive's blameleſs lite this tablet ſhall proclaim, 

He: moral virtues and her well carn'd fame. 

In comic ſcenes the ſtage ſhe eariy trod, 

% Nor {ought the critic's p: aiſe, nor tear'd his rod.“ 
In real life, was «qu+l praiſe her due, 

Open to pity and to fizendlhip oo; 

In wit ſtill pleaſing, as in converie free 

From all that could afflit humanity : 

Her gen'rous heart to all her friends was known, 

And ev'n the ſtranger's ſorrows were her own, 

Content with time, ev'n affluence ſhe wav'd, 

To ſhare with others what by toil ſhe ſav'd; 

And, nobly bounteous, trom her flender ftore, 

She bade two dear relations not he poor! 

Such deeds on lite's ſhort ſcenes true glory ſhed, 

And heav'nly plaudits hail the vu tuous dead. 
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On the ſmal! river Crane (which enters the Thames at Iſleworth) 
are Mr. Hill's gur powder and Mr, Winflow's o:l-mills, See 
Marble Hill, Ragman's Caſile, Richmonds Houſe, Spencer Grove, 
Straxeberry Hill, Whitton, and Yorke Houſe. 4 

TYBOURN, anci-ntly a village, welt of London, on the rivu- 
let Ty bourn, Whence it took its name. It is ſituated in the pa- 
riſh of Paddington, Here the city had nine ancient conduits. 
Cloſe to Tyhourn Bridge ſtood the Mayor's Banquetting Houſe, to 
which his Lordſhip uſed to repair, with the Aldermen and their 
ladies, in waggons, to view the conduits ; after which they had an 
entertainment at the Banquetting Houſe, This edifice was taken 


down in 1737. Tybourn was, till 1783, the place of execution 
for London and Middleſex. 


; V. 
JALENTINE HOUSE, late the ſeat of Donald Cameron, 


Eſq. at Ilford, in Efiex. In a hot-houte, here, is a vine, al- 
moſt incredibly productive. The following acccount of which is 
taken from Mr. Gilpin's Reflections on Foreſt Scenery: “ This 
vine was planted, a cutting, in 1758, of the black Hamburgh ſort ; 
and as this ſpecies will not eafily bear the open air, it was planted 
in the hot-houſe ; thouch without any preparation of foil, which 
in thoſe grounds is a (tiff loam, or rather clay, The hot-houſe is 
70 feet in the front; and the vine, which is not pruned in the com- 
mon way, extends 200 feet, part of it running along the ſouth 
wall on the outſide of the hot-houſe. In the common mode of 
pruning, this ſpecies of vine is no great bearer; but managed as it 
is, it produces wondertully. Sir Charles Raymond, on the death 
of his lady, in 1781, lett Valentine-Houte; at which time the 
gardener had the profits of the vine. It annually produces about 
400 weight of grapes; which uſed formerly (when the hot- houſe, I 
ſuppoſe, was kept warmer) to ripen in March; though lately the 
have not ripened till June, when they ſell at 48. a pound, which 
produces about 8ol. This account I had from Mr. Eden himſelf, 
the gardener, who planted the vine. With regard to the profits of 
it, I think it probable, from the accounts I have had from other 
hands, that when the grapes ripened earlier, they produ-ed much 
more than fol. A gentleman of character informed me, that he had 
it from Sir Charles Raymond himſelf, that, after ſupplying his own 
table, he made 120]. a year of the grapes; and the fame gentle- 
man, who was curious, enquired of the fruit-dealers, who told 
him, that in ſome years, they ſuppoſed the profits have not 
amounted to leſs than 3ool. This does not contradict Mr. Eden's 
account, who ſaid, thit the utmoſt he ever made of it (hat is, I 
ſuppoſe, when the grapes ſo'd for 4s. per pound in June) was 84], 
The ftem of this vine was, in 1789, 13 inches in circumfe: ence. 

VAUXHALL, one of the fix precincts of the pariſh of Lam- 
beth, There is a tradition that Guy Faukes reſided in the 
manor 
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manor-houſe of Vauxhall or Fauxhall, the ſite of which is no» 
occcupied by Marble Hall and the Cumberland Tea Gardens. By; 
there appears no ground for this tradition, except the coincidenc; 
of names. Here is an almſhonſe for ſeven poor women, founded 
in 1612, by Sir Noel Caron, who was Ambaſſador from Holla 
to this country, Over the gate is'a Latin inſcription, importing, 
that it was founded in the 32nd year of his embaſly, as an inſig. 
nificent monument of what he owed to the glory of God, in grati. 
tude to the nation, and in munificence to the poor.“ The preſent 
income of theſe houſes is 281. per annum, payable out of Caron 
Park, the villa of Charles Blicke, Eſq. (excluſive of a legacy of 
1,100], bequeathed to the alms-people, in 1773, by the Dowager 
Countels Gower, Theſe women mult be pariſhioners of Lambeth, 
and upward of 60 years old. They are allowed to get an addi. 
tion to their income, by the exertions of induſtry, On the right 
hand of the road to Wandſworth, is a fine ſpring called Vauxhzl! 
Well; which, in the hardeſt winter, is never known to freeze, Ses 
Lambeth, South, | 
VAUXHALL GARDENS, the moſt celebrated public gar. 
dens in Europe, ſituate near the Thames, in the pariſh of L:m- 
beth, The time when this enchanting place was firſt opened tor 
the entertainment of the public is not eaſy to he aſcertained. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, it appears to have been a place of great 
ublic reſort ; for in the SpeQator, No. 383, dated May 20, 1712, 
Ir. Additon has introduced his favourite character, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, as accompanying him in a voyage ſrem the T<mple 
Stars to Vauxhall, Long after we find in the Connoiſſeur, No. 68, 
a very humorous deſcription of the behaviour of an old citizen, 
who, notwithflanding his penurious diſpoſition, had treated hs 
family here with a handſome ſupper. The gardens appear to have 
been originally planted with irecs, and laid out into walks, tur 
the pleaſure of a private gentleman.® Mr. Jonathan Tyers having 
taken a leaſe of the premites in 1730, opened Vauxhall (then call 
Spring Gardens) with an advertiſement of a Ridotto al Freico, 
he novelty of this term attracted great numbers; and Mr. Tyers 
was ſo ſucceſsful in occafional repetitions of the ſame entertain 
ments, as to be induced to open the gardens every evening during 
the ſummer. To this end, he was at a great expence in decur-t- 
ing the gardens with paintings, in which he was aſſiſted by the hu— 
mourous pencil of Hogarth. He likewile erected an orcheſtra, an. 
gaged a band of muſic, and placed a fine (tatue of Handel, by 
Roubiliac, in a conſpicuous part of the gardens. 
The ſeaſon for opening the gardens commences ſome time in 
May, and continues till toward the end of Auguſt... Every even— 
ing (Sunday and Friday excepted) they are opened at halt paſt fix. 


— 
- — — _— — 


* Sir Samuel Morland, Knight, who diſplayed in his houſe and 
gardens many whimſical proots of his {kill in mechanics, 
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On entering the great gate, to which you are condufted by a 
ſhort avenne trom the road, you pay two ſhillings for admittance. 
The firſt ſcene that ſalutes the eye, is a noble gravel walk, goo 
feet long, planted on each fide with a row of flately elms, which 
form a fine vilta, terminated by the repreſentation of a temple, in 
which is a tranſparency, emblematic of gratitude to the public. 

Advancing a few ſteps, we beheld, to the right, a quadrangle, 
called the Grove. In the centre, is a magnificent Gothic orche!- 
tra, ornamented with carvings, niches, &c. T he ornaments me 
plaſtic, a compoſition ſomething like plaiter of Paris, but known 
only to the ingenious architect who deſigned this beautiful object. 
In fine weather the muſical entertainments are performed here by a 
hand of vocal and inſtrumental pertormers. At the upper extre- 
mity of this orcheltra, is a fine organ; and, at the foot of it, are 
the {cats and deſks for the muſicians, placed in a ſem'-:ircular form, 
leaving a vacancy at the front for the vocal performers. The 
concert is opened with inſtrumental muſic at eight o'c'ock, after 
which the company are entertained with a ſong; and in this man- 
ner other ſongs ate performed, with concertus between each, till 
the cloſe of the entertainment, which is at elcven. 

In the front of a large timber building, which you approach 
from the middle of the great room, is a painted landicape, called 
the Day Scene. At the end of the fi:ſt act, this is drawn up, to 
exhibit the ſcene of a caſca.le, with a very natural repreſentation of 
a water-mill, and a bridge, with a mail coach, a Greenwich long 
ſtage, &c. In ten minutes, it is down again, and the company 
return to hear the remaining part of the concert, A glee and 
catch, in three or four parts, are performed in the middle and at 
the end of the muſical bill of fare, which always conſiſts of ſix- 
teen pieces. 

In the grove, fronting the orcheſtra, tables and benches are 
placed for the company, and, Rill turther from the orcheſtra, is a 
pavi ion of the Compoſite order, built for the late Prince of 
Wales. The aſcent is hy a double flight of ſteps. Behind it is 
a drawing- room; to which is an entrance, from the outſide of the 
gardens, for the admittance of any of the royal family. 

The grove is illuminated by about 2000 glaſs lamps, and a 
great number of variegated lamps are interiperled, which produce 
a fine effect. 

In cold or rainy weather the muſical performance is in a rotundo, 
This is 70 feet in diameter, and nearly oppoſite the grand orchel- 
tra. . Along the tront, next the grove, 1s a colonnade, formed by a 
range of pillars, under which is the entrance from the grove. 
Within this room, is the little orcheſtra. In the centre of the 
rotundo hangs a glaſs chandelier. The roof is a dome, flated on 
the outſide. It is ſo contrived, that ſounds never vibrate under it; 
and thus the muſic is heard to the greateſt advantage. It is now 
made to repreſent a magnificent tent, the roof of which is of blue 
and yellow ſilk in alternate ftripes : it ſeems to be ſupported by 20 
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pillars, repreſenting Roman fafces gilt, and bound together h 
deep roſe- coloured ribbands, with military trophies in/the interyql; 
The ſides of the tent being drawn up, and hanging in the form 9 
feſtoons, the rotundo has the beautiful appearance of a flower gar 
den; the upper part being painted all round like a ſky, and the 
lower part, above the feats, with ſhrubs flowers, and other run 
decorations. At the extremity of this rotundo, oppoſite the c. 
cheſtra, is a ſaloon, the entrance of which is formed by column; 
of the Tonic order, painted in imitation of ſcagliola. In the 19 f 
which is arched and elliptic, are two little cupolas in a pecul'x 
ſtate z and, from the centre of each, deſcends a large glaſs chandclic, 
Adjoining to the walls are ten three- quarter columns tor the ſupper 
of the roof: they are of the Tonic order, painted in imitation of cap. 
liola. Between theſe columns are four pictures, (in magnificar 
gilt frames) by the maſterly pencil of Mr. Hayman. 

The firſt repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal, in Canada, to Ge. 
neral Amherſt. On a ſtone, at one corner of the picture, is this 
inſcrip ion: 

6% Pbaber exerted, Conqueſt obtained, Mircy ſbenun ] 1760.“ 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding a medallion of his preßt 
Majeſty, and fitting on the right hand of Neptune, in his chart 
drawn by ſea-horſes. In the back ground is the defeat of the French 
fleet by Sir Edward Hawke, in 1759. Round the chariot of Nep. 
tune are attendant ſca-nymphs, holding medallicns of the net 
diſtinguiſhed Admirals in that glorious war. For that of Lut 
Hawke, his Lordſhip fat to the puinter, The third repreſent; 
Lord Clive receiving the homage of the Nabob of Bengal. Th: 
fourth repreſents Britannia diſtributing laurels to the principal 
ofncers who Krved in that war z as the Marquis of Granhy, the 
Eu of Albemaile, General (now Marquis) Townſhend, Colonel 
Moncktan, Coote, &c. 

The entrance into this ſiloon, from the gardens, is through: 
Gothic portal, on each fide of which, on the inhde, are the picture 
of their Majelties, in their coronation robes. 

A few years ago, a new rom, co fret by 40, was added to 
the rotunilo. It is now opened as a {ypper-reom, In a recels, 
the end of it, is the beautitul marble ſtatue of Handel, formerly it 
the open gardens, He is repreſented, like Orpheus, playing or 
the lyre. This was the firſt diſplay of the wonderful abilities d 
Roubiliac. Although not ſo large as the life, it is very like the 
original, and the excellence of the ſculpture exhibits a mode! dd 
perlection, both in the defign and execution. 

T he grove is hounded by gravel-walks, and a number of pavi 
lions, ornamented with paintings deſigned by Hayman and Ho 
gurth; and each pavilion has a table that will hold fix or eight 
perions. To give a liſt of the paintings in theſe pavilions, vt 
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preſents two Mahometans gazing in aſtoniſhment at the beauties of 
the place 3 2. A ſhepherd playing on his pipe, and decoying a 
ſhepherdeſs into a wood : 3. New River Head, at Iilington ; 
4. Quadrille, and the tea-equipage; 5. Muſic and finging ; 
6. Building houſes with cards; 7. A ſcene in the Mock Doctor; 
g. An Archer; 9. Dances round the Maypole ; 10. Thread my 
needle; 11. Flying the kite; 12. Pamela revealing to Mr. B.'s 
houſe-keeper her withes to return home; 13. A ſcene in the Devil 
to Pay; 14. Shuttlecock 3 15, Hunting the whiſile; 16. Pamela 
flying from Lady Davers ; 17. A ſcene in the Merry Wives of 
Windſor; 18. A fea engagement between the Spaniards and Moors. 

The pavilions continue in a ſweep which leads to a beautitul 
piazza and a colonnade 500 feet in length, in the form of a ſemi— 
circle, of Gothic architecture, embelliſhed with rays. In this fe- 
micircle of pavilions are three large ones, called temples ; one in 
the middle, and the others at each end, adorned with a dome; 
but the two latter are now converted into portals, (one as an en- 
trance into the great room, and the other as a paſlage to view the 
caſcade) which are directly oppoſite to each other ; the mildie tem- 
ple, however, is {till_a place tor the reception of company, and is 
painted, in the Chineſe taſte, by Riſquet, with the ſtory of Vul- 
can catching Mars and Venus in a net. On each fie of this tem- 
ple the adjoining pavilion is decorated with a painting: that on the 
right repreſents the entrance into Vauxhall; and that on the lett, 
Friendſhip on the graſs drinking. The paintings in the other pa- 
vilions of this ſweep are landſcapes. 

Having traverſed this ſemicircle, we come to a ſweep of pavi- 
lions that lead into the great walk : the laſt of thele is a painting 
of Black-eyed Suſan returning to ſhore. 

Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the remainder of the 
boxes and paintings better than thoſe heretofore leen, and beginning 
at the eaſt end, which is behind the orcheſtra, and oppolte the 
ſemicircle above-mentioned, the pavilions are decorated with the 
following pieces : 1. Dithcult to pleaſe 3 2. Sliding on the ice; 
3. Bagpipes and hautboys; 4. A bonfire at Charing Crols, the 
Salitbury ſtage ov.rturncd, &c.; 5. Blindman's buff; 6. Leap 
frog; 7. The Wapping landlady, and the tars juſt come aſhore ; 
8. Skittles. 

Proceeding forward we ſee another range of pavilions, in a dif- 
ferent fiyle, adorned with paintings, and forming another lide of 
the quadrangle, Thele are, 1. The taKing of Porto Bello; 
2. Malemoiiclle Catherine, the dwarf; 3. Ladies; angling ; 4. Bird- 
neſting ; 5. The play at bobchcrry ; 6. Falſtaff's cowardice de- 
tected; 7, The bad family; 8. The gocd family; 9. "The taking 
of a Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip, in 2742. 

Next is a ſemicircle of pavilions, with a temple and dome at each 
end. In the cemre, is the entrance of an anti-ruom, leading to the 
P:ince's Gallery, which was built in 1791, and is vpened en mal- 
querade and gala nights only. It is near 400 feet long, and is 
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adorned, on each fide, by landſcapes in compartments, between 
paintings of double columns, encircled in a ſpiral form by feltocy: 
ot flowers. At one end, is a fine tranſparency, repreſenting th: 
Prince of Wales in arniour, leaning againſt his horſe, which i; 
held by Britannia, while Minerva is holding the helmet, aud Pry. 
dence fixing the ſpurs; and Fame appears above, with her trum. 
pet, and a wreath of laurel, The anti-room, erected in 1792, i; 
fitted up all round with arabeſque ornaments, on pannels of a White 
ground, between fluted pilaſters, 

The remainder of the paintings in this range are, 1. Birl. 
catching; 2. See- ſaw; 3. Fairies dancing by moonlight; 4. The 
milk maid's garland; 5, The kiſs ſtolen. 

Here ends the boundary of the grove on this ſide z but, turning 
on the left, we come to a walk that runs along the bottom of the 

rdens : on each fide of this walk are pavilions, and thoſe on the 
ett hand are decorated with the following paintings: 1. A price 
and princeſs in a traincau; 2. Hot cockles; 3. A gyply telling 
tortunes by the coffee-cups ; 4. A Chriſtmas gambol ; 5. Cricket. 

On the oppoſite ſide is a row of pavilions z and, at the extremity 
of this walk, is another entrance into the gardens immediate) 
trom the great road, At the other end of the walk, adjoining to 
the Prince's pavilion, is a ſemicircle of pavilions ornamented with 
three Gothic temples. 

From the upper end of this walk, where we concluded the liſt of 
the paintings, is a narrow viſta that runs to the top of the gardens; 
this is called the Druid's or Lover's Walk: on both ſides of it are 
rows of lofty trecs, which, meeting at the top, and interchanging 
their boughs, form a fine verdant canopy, In theſe trees build a 
number of nightingales, blackhirds, thruſhes, &c. whoſe ſweet har. 
mony adds to the peculiar pleaſure which theſe ſhades afford, The 
anti- room 1uns acrols one part of this walk. 

Returning to the ſpot where once ſtood the ſtatue of Handel, we 
may, by looking up the garden, behold a noble viſta, which is called 
the grand ſouth walk, of the ſame fize as that ſe.n at our firſt en- 
trance, and parallel with it. It is terminated by a Gothic temple, 
which is opened on gala nights, and exhibits four illuminated ver- 
tical columns, in motion, and, in the centre, an artificial foun:ain; 
all which is effected by very ingenious machinery. 

In the centre of the croſs gravel walk is a temple, the largeſt of 
the kind in England, built in 1786, by Mr. Smith of Knighttbrid-c 
and brought here in three picces only, though the diameter is 44 
feet, and the doine is ſupported by eight lofty pillars. On the right 
this walk is terminated by a fine ſtatue of Apollo; and, at te 
extremity on the left, is a painting of a ſtone quarry in the vicinity 
of Briſtol. 

From our ſituation to view this painting is another gravel walk 
that leads up the gardens, formed on the right ſide by a wildernc!s, 
and on the left by rural downs, as they are termed, in the form ct 
a long ſquare, fenced by a net, with little eminences in it after the 
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manner of a Roman camp. There are likewiſe ſeveral buſhes, from 
under which, a few years ago, ſubterrancous mulical ſounds were 
heard, called by {ome the fairy muſic ; which put many people in 
mind of the vocal foreſt, or that imaginary being called the genius 
of the wood; but the damp of the earth being found prejwiicial to 
the inſtruments, this romantic entertainment ceaſed, The downs 
are covered with turf, and interſperſed with cyprels, fir, yew, cedar, 
an! tulip trees. On one of the eminences, is a ſtatue of Milton, 
caſt in lead by Roubihac, but painted of a ſtone colour, He 18 
{cated on a rock, bitening to ſubterrancous harmony. 


Sweet mulic breathe 
Above, aroun !, or underneath, 
Sent by {ome ſpirit to mortals good 
Or th* unſcen genius uf the wood, IL PENSOROSO, 


Moſt of the walks from the boundaries of wilderneſſes compoled 
of trees which ſhoot to a great height, and are all incloted by a rude, 
but ſuitable fence, ſomewhat in the Chinele taſte. 

A few years ago, a colonnale, wi.ch forms a ſquare, was erected 
in the walks round the orcheitra, It is an admirahle (ſhelter trom a 
ſhower of rain. It colt 20900l. the expence of which was defrayed 
by a Ridotto al Freſco. The root, &c. are richly iliuminated, par- 
ticularly on a gala night, when upward of 14,000 lamps have been 
uſed in the gardens at one time. 

In a dark night the illuminations are very beautiful, and cannot 
fail to pleaſe every ſuſceptibie ſp:&ator ; hut in a moon-light nigh 
there is ſometh ng which to ſtrongly affects the imagination, that 
any one who has read the Arabian Nights* Entertainment, can 
har\lly fail to recolle& the magic repreſentations in that book, 

When the muſic is finiſhed, numbers of the company retire to 
the pavilions to ſupper. To d:tain their visitors, the proprietors 
have engaged a band of wind mulic to continue playing in the grand 
orcheſta, while, at intervals, a band of Savoyards, in a tmall move- 
able urcheltra, contribute alſo to enliven the tcene. Not one of theſe 
performers is permitted to take money, or any refreſhment, trom 
the company. On gala nights, the band of the Duke of York's 
regiment of guards, drefied in full u item, adds to the ſplendour of 
the gardens by the magnificence of military hatmony. 

About one hundred nights make the feilon of Vauxhall; and 
the average of one thouland perſons a night is ſuppoled to make a 
good ſcaſon to the proprietors. More than 31,000 perſons have 
been aſſembled in thele gardens at once ;z and of theſe, not leis than 
ooo were accommodated with proviſions and retrehments. 

Beſide the covered walks, all paved with compoſition, inſtead of 
clinkers or gravel, almolt all th: pavilions have colonnades in front, 
ſeven feet broad, which effeCtuilly ſheltei them from rain; and 
there is a hendtome waiting room, 30 feet by 20, near thy coach en- 
trance into the gardens. 

VERULAM, a once ce ebrated town, ſituate clole by St. Al. 
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ban's. In the time of Nero it was a municiþium, or town, the in. 
habitants of which enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens. After 
the departure of the Romans, it was entirely ruined by the wars 
between the Britons and Saxons; and nothing remains of ancient 
Verulam, but the ruins of walls, teſſellated pavements, and Roman 
coins, which are ſometimes dug up. The lite of it has been long 
converted into corn- fields. Seges eff ubi Troja fit. 

VETERINAKY COLLEGE, an excellent inſtitution, eftah. 
Iiſhed in 179r, under the auſpic-s of perſons of the firit rank and 
fortune, at Camden Town, in the parith of Pancras. The deſign 
is principally to promote a reformation in that particular branch of 
veterinary ſcience, called Farriery; and to reſcue the management 
and cure of diſorders incident to horſes, and trequently the lives of 
thoſe truly valuable animals, from the hands of the unſkilful and 
illiterate. It is calculated alſo to render that a reſpectable profe ſſion, 
which had hitherto been conſidered as beneath the fludy and atten— 
tion of men of liberal education, 

The Duke of Northumberland was the firſt Preſident of the Col- 
lege. There are 11 Vice-Preſidents, 24 Directors, a Treaſurer, 
Profeſſor, Sceretary, and Collector. The Preſident, Vice-Preſi- 
elents, and ten of the Directors, the Treaſurer, and Collector, ate 
choſen annually, by ballot. The entire management of the College 
is in the Council, which conſiſts of the Preſident, Vice-Preſidents, 
and Directors; ſubje& to the control of four quarterly general mert- 
ings of the ſubſcribers. A houle in the road to Highgate ſerves, 
at preſent, for a temporary college. 

A ichool for the initruction of Pupils in the Veterinary Science is 
under the dire ion of the Profeſſor; and diſeaſed horſes of any de- 
{cription, are admitted, upen certain terms, into the infirmuy. 
Two guineas is a qualification for an annual member, and a ſub. 
ſcription of 20 guineas conſtitutes a perpetual member. The The- 
atre and ſtabling are already erected; and ſuch is thought to be the 
importance of this inſtitution, that the aſſiitance of Parliament has 
been applicd for and obtained. 

UNDERCOMBE, near Dorney, on the left of the road to Maid. 
enheat, the pleaſant ſcat of Thomas Eyre, Elq. now the reſidence 
of Sir William Young. Adjoining to it, is the ancient abbey of 
Burnham, | 

UPMINSTER, a village in Eſſex, 15 miles from London, in the 
road to Tilbury Fort, called Upm-niter, trom its lotty fituation. Dr. 
Derham, author of two excellent works, Altro- Theology, and Phy- 
ſico-Tucology, was Rector here from 1689 to 1735. In this pariſh 
is a ſpring, which he mentions in the latter work, as a proof that 
ſpriags have their origin from the ſea, and not from rains and va- 
pours. This ſpring, in the greateſt droughts, was little, if at all 


diminiſhed, after an obſervation of above twenty years, although 
the ponds ail over the country, and an adjoining brook, had been 

dry tor many months, 
Upminſter Hall, the ancient ſeat of Mr, Branfil, was granted by 
King 
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King Harold to the Abbey of Waltham Holy Croſs, and was the 
hunting -ſeat of the Abbots. The houle is ſuppoſed to have been 
erected in the reign of Henry VI, and to be the ſame hou.e that was 
inhabited by ſome of the Abbots. The ſituation is beautiful, the 

rounds being well wooded, and falling in a fine ſlope from the 
1 the back front of which commands a delighttul view of 
Laindon Hills, and of the high hills of Kent, Here Mr. Eſdaile has 
a beautiful ſeat, called Gaines. 

UXBRIDGE, a market-town in Middleſex, 2 5 miles from Lon- 
don, in the road to Oxford. Though it is independent, and go. 
verned by two bailiffs, &c. it is only a hamlet to Great Hilling- 
don. The river Coln runs through it in two ſtreams; and, over 
the main ſtream, is a ſtone bridge. The chapel was built in the 
reign of Henry VI. This town is diſtinguiſhed by the whiteneſs of 
the bread. A treaty was carried on here between Charles I. and 
the Parliament, in 1644. The houſe in which the plenipotentiaries 
met is till called The Treaty Houſe, and is ſituated at the lower 
end of the to.vn, on the left hand. Having been lately purchaſed by 
Mr. William Anthony, it is ſhortly to be pulled down, and the ex- 
tenſive gardens are to be converted into a timber and coal wharf, 
The Grand Junction Canal is completed from Brenttord to this 
town, and will be extended to Brauniton, near Daveniry, Near 
Uxbridge are the remains of an ancient camp. 


W. 
WALHAM GREEN, a village of iddleſex, in the pariſh of 


Fulham. Here is a curious garden, planted fince the year 


' 1756, by its preſent poſſeſſor, John Orde, Eig. Within that ſhort 


ſpace, it has produced trees, which are now the fineſt of their reſpec- 
tive kinds in the kingdom; particularly, the Sopbora Japouica, 
planted in 17 56, now eight feet in girth, and 40 high; a ſtandard 
Ging lo- tree, planted in 1757, two feet three inches in girth ;z and an 
Illinois walnut, ſown in 1760, two feet two inches in girth. Among 
other trees alſo remarkable tor their growth, though not the largett 
of their kind, are a black walnut-tree, flown in 1757, about 40 feet 
high, and five feet four inches in giith 3 a cedar ot Libanus, planted 
in 1756, eight feet eight inches in girth; a willow-leaved oak, ſown 
in 1757, four feet in girth z the Khus Vermx, or varniſh ſumach, four 
feet in girth ; and a tone pine, of very ſingular growth. The girth 
of this laſt, at one toot trom the ground, is ſix feet four inches; at 


that height, it immediately begins to branch out, and ſpreads at leaſt 


21 feet on each fide, torwing a large buth, of about 14 yards in 
diameter, 

WALLINGTON, a hamlet to Beddington, in Surry, ſituate on 
the banks of the Wandle, It is more populous than the village to 
which it is a hamlet. Here is a conſiderable callico-printing manu. 
factory. In a field, near the road, is an ancient chapel, built of flint 
and itone, now uſed as a cart-houle and ſtable, Its origin _— 
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be traged. The preſent proprietor would have pulled it down, but 
r in his intent ion by the pariſhioners. 

WALTHAM ABBEY, or WALTHAM HOLY CROSS, a 
market-town, in Eſſex, 124 miles from London, had its ſecond ap- 

lla tion from a holy croſs, ſaid to have been miraculouſly conveyed 

ere: its firſt name it received from a magnificent abbey founded 
here, in honour of this croſs, by King Harold. This abbey was 
much diſtinguiſhed by a ſeries of royal and noble benefactors, that it 
was one of the moſt opulent in the kingdom. Henry III, to avoid 
the expences of a court, uſed frequently to reſide in it; in conſide. 
ration of which he granted to the town of Waltham a market ard 
fair. The preſent proprietor is Sir William Wake, Bart. Who 
had, on the ſite of it, a modern built ſeat, called “ The Abbey 
Houſe. This he ſold to james Barwick, Eſq. who pulled it down, 
in 1770, and has left the ſite, and the grounds belonging to it, to a 
gardener. 

The tower of the church was ered in the time of Queen Ma. 
ry ; but the infide of the church is a beautiful ſpecimen of the Saxon 
architecture. T his, however, is only the nave of the original 
church; the croſs aiſles having extended beyond what is now the 
chance! ; and the old tower, which fell down after the Diſſolution, 
roſe, in courle, as the centre of a crols. A few beautitul fragments 
of the abbey ſtill remain, in a flyle of architecture much later than 
that of the church ; particularly, a Gothic arch, which tormed the 
entrance, and terminated a noble vitta of tail trees which no longer 
exiſt ; and, adjoining to this gateway, is Hill ſtanding the porter's 
lodge. Within the precin& of the abbey 's allo a celebrated tulip 
tree, {aid to be one of the largeſt in England, 

King Harold, and his two brothers, after the battle of Haſtings, 
in which they were flain, were interred at the ealt end of the ancicnt 
church, at the diſtance of 4o yards from the extent of the pretent 
ſtructure. A plain ſtone is {aid to have been laid over him, with 
this expreſſive epitaph, 4 Harold Infelix;“ and a ſtone cc thn, ſaid 
to have been his, was diſcovered, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by the gardener of Sir Edward Denny : the bones, upon the touch, 
mouldered into duſt. About ſeven years ago, another coftin was 
found, reatly on the {ame ſpot, which contained an entire {keleton 
incloſed in lead. If this were not the tkelcton of one of Harold's 
brothers, it is in vain to form any other conjecture. 

At Waltham Abbey are ſome powder-mills, in the hands of go. 
vernment; ſome manutaGtor ies tor printed linens, and ſome newly- 
erected buildings tor the manufacture ot pins. The river Lea here 
forms ſeveral iſlands. 

WALTHAM CROSS, or WEST WALTHAM, a village 
in Herts, on the welt fide of the river Lea, is ſituated on the road to 
Ware, 114 miles from London, It takes its firit appellation from 
the crots erected here by Edward I, in honour of his Queen Eleanor. 
It was a noble ſtructure, and round it were ſeveral effigies, with the 
arms of England, Callile, Leon, Poitou, &c, which are 8 
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defaced. It is ſituated near the entrance into the pariſh of Cheſhunt, 
In 1795, preparations were made for taking down this croſs, in or- 
der to remove it into the grounds of Sir William George Prelcott, 
Bart. Lord of the Manor, for its better preſervation ; but, after re- 
moving the upper tier ot ſtone, finding it too hazardous an under- 
taking, on account of the decayed ſtate of the ornamental parts, the 
ſcaffold was removed; and proper meaſures were taken to repair this 
ancient memorial of conjugal afte&tion, 

WALTHAMSTOW, a village in Eſſex, five miles from Lon. 
don, on the road from Lea Bridge to Epping, has many handfome 
houſes ; particularly, Higham Hall, late the property of Governor 
Hornby, ſituate on the fide of the road, in a line between the houſes 
of Mr. Goddard and Mr. Moxton at Woodford, It has been lately 
(old to Mr. Harman. Near Marih Street, is the ancient feat of the 
late Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq. and here are the {eat and pleaſure- 
grounds of Sir Charles Pole, Bart, 

WALTON, a village in Surry, on the Thames, between Wey 
bridge ard Moulicy, Here are the remains of an ancient camp, ſup- 
poled to have been Roman; and from this village runs a rampart of 
earth, with a trench, as far as St. George's Hill, in the ſame pa- 
riſh, A curious bridge over the Thames, erected, in 1750, by Mr. 
Decker, has ſince been taken down, and a new one erected in its 
ſtead. In this pariſh is Apps Court, the ſeat of Jeremiah. Hodges, 
Eſq. Aſhley Park, the ſeat of Henry Fletcher, Bart. Paine's Hill, 
the ſeat of the late Mr. Hopkins; Burwood, the feat of Mrs. Cur- 
rie; Burwood Hill, the reſidence of Mr. 'Tynte ; Burwood Park, 
the ſeat of Sir John Frederick, Bart, and Mount Felix, the manſion 
of the Earl of Tankerville. Sce Oatlands and Paine Hill. 

WALWORTH, a village is the parith oi Newington» Butts, in 
Surry. It was probably the birth-place of the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth, the ſtory of whoſe exploit in Smurhficld, in killing 
the rebel Wat Tyler, is handſomely painted on the ſign of one ot the 
public-houſes here. 

WANDLE, or VANDAL, a river, which riſes near Carſhal- 
ton in Surry, and paſſing by Croydon and Merton, falls into the 
Thames at Wand(worth, It is a fine trout ſtream; but more cele- 
brated for the conſequence which Pope has given it in his Wind- 
tor Foreſt: 

© The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears.“ 


WANDSWORTH, a village in Surry, five miles from London, 
ſituate in the road to Kingſton, near the confluence of the Wandle 
with the Thames, and between two hills called Eaſt Hill and Weſt 
Hill. At the cloſe of the laſt century many French retugecs ſettled 
here, and eſtabliſhed a French church, which is now uſed as a meet- 
ing by the methodiſts. The art of dying cloth has been practiſed at 
this place, for more than a century, and there are two dyers here, Mr. 
Parchard and Mr. Williamion ; the former a ſcarlet dyer. There 
are likewiſe ſeveral conſiderable manutaCtories here: namely, _ 

or 


- 
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for bolting cloth; Mr. Henchell's iron-mills ; the calico- printing 
manufactories of Mr. Gardiner and of Meſſrs. Lawrence and Harris; 
Mr. Rigby's manufactory for printing kerſeymeres z Mr. Dibble's 
for whitening and preſſing tufts ; Mr, Were's linſced oil and white 
lead mills ; Mr, Shepley's oil mills; Meſſrs. Gattey's vinegar 
works; and the diſtilleries of Meſſrs. Buſh and Co. 

The tower of the church is ancient; but the church itſelf is a mo- 
dern edifice, Beſide the ſmall cemetery contiguous to this, there is 
a more ſpacious one on Eaſt Hill. 

On Ealit Hill, on the right, are the houſes of Thomas Tatlock, 
and Richard Buſh, Eſquires. Farther on, to the left, fronted by 
fine tall elms, is the manſion, formerly of the family of Porter, and 
afterward the reſidence of the Hon. Edward Digby, whoſe ſons, Hen. 
ry, now Earl Digby, and Admiral Robert Digby, were born here, 
It was afterward in the poſſeſſion of Sir James Sanderſon, Bart, 
Next is the handſome houſe of Mr. Barchard; and oppoſite this the 
elegant villa of John Webſter, Eſq. All theſe houſes have a de- 
lightful view of the Thames, between the bridges of Putney and 
Batterſea, The two churches of Fulham and Putney. to the left, 
embolomed, as it were, in woods, form, with the bridge, a pictu- 
reſque appearance; and the profpe& is greatly improved by a view 
of Harrow-on-the- Hill in the front, and of Hampitead and Highgate 
to the right. 

On Weſt Hill, to the left, is Down Lodge, the excellent new 
houſe of Henry Gardiner, Eſq. To the right, is Weſt Hill Houſe, 
the reſidence of Henry Goodwin, Eſq. F arther on, is the capital 
manſion, erected by John Anthony Rucker, Eſq. whoſe plealure- 

rounds are contiguous to Lord Spencer's Park at Wimbledon, and 

m to be part of it, and whoſe fine ſituation comman(s a view of 
the Thames toward Londan, as well as of the delighttul country to- 
ward Merton, Tooting, Dulwich, Sydenham, and Shooter*s hill. A 
little farther to the right, facing Putney Heath, is the villa of Phi- 
lip De Viſme, Eſq. In Love Lane, near the gate leading to Putney, 
is the houſe of the late John Wilmot, Eſq. now in the occupation of 
Frederick Hahn, Eſq. | 

In Wandſworth, is a Quaker's meeting-houſe, and two ſchoo's 
for children of that perſuaſion; at one of which, that excellent ci- 
tizen, ſenator, and magiſtrate, Sir John Barnard, received his educa- 
tion. 

In Garrat Lane, between this village and Tooting, was formerly 
a mock election, alter every general election, of a Mayor of Garret, 
to which Mr. Footc's dramatic piece of that name gave no ſinall ce- 
lebrity.“ 


* The Origin of the Mayor and Member; of Garrat was thus :— 
About fifty years ago, ſeveral perſons who lived near that part of 
Wandſworth which adjoins to Garrat Lane, had formed a kun ot 
club, not merely to eat and drink, but to concert meaſures for 1t- 
moving the encroactunents made on that part of the common, aud 
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WANSTED, a village, ſix miles from London, on the ſkirts of 
Epping Foreſt, is adorned with ſeveral villas ; among which, that 
of George Bowles, Eſq. is diſtinguiſhed for extenſive pleaſure- 
grounds. But theſe are all eclipſed by the magnificence of Wanſted 
Houſe. | 

The church, a new and beautiful ſtructure, was finiſhed in 1790. 
Simplicity and neatneſs were aimed at in this rural temple, by the 
architect, Mr. Thomas Hardwick, The portico is of the Doric or- 
der, and the cupoia ſupported by eight Ionic columns. The whole 


of the external part is faced with Portland ſtone. The internal or- 


der is Corinthian. The pavement of the church, remarkable for its 
beauty and neatneſs, was brought from Painiwick : that of the 
chancel is of the ſame kind of ſtone, intermixed with black mar- 
ple dots. The window of the chancel is of ſtained glaſs ; the ſub- 
jet, Our Saviour bearing the Croſs: this, and the circular window, 
at the eaſt end of each gallery (which are alſo of ſt: ined glaſs) were 
executed by Mr, Egington, of Birmingham. In the chancel is a mo- 
nument of white marble (removed from the old church) to the me- 
mory of Sir Joſiah Child. The ſite of the church was given to the 
pariſh, ty Sir J. T. Long, out of his own Park, that the remains 
of the perſons interred in the old church and churchyard might not 
be diſturbed, and that divine ſervice might continue, without inter- 
ruption, while the new ſtructure was erecting. 

WANSTED HOUSE, the magnificent ſeat and extenſive park 
and gardens of the Right Hon. Lady Catherine Long, during the 
minority of her ſon Sir James Tilney Long, Baronet. The ancient 
manger was granted, by Edward VI, to Robert Lord Rich. He 
fold it to the Earl of Leiceſter, who, in 1578, entertained Queen 
Elizabeth here, Reverting to the Crown, King James gave it to 
Sir Henry Midmay, who having been one of the Judges of Charles I, 
it was forfeited, Charles JI. gave it to the Duke of York, who 
fold it to Sir Rohert Brooks. Of the repreſentatives of this gentle- 
man it was purchaſed by Sir Joſiah Child, Bart. grandfather to the 


to prevent any others being made for the future. As the members 
were moſt of them perſons in low circumſtances, they agreed at 
every meeting to contribute a trifle, in order to make up a purſe for 
the defence of their collective rights. When a ſufficient ſum of mo- 
ney was ſubicribed, they applied to a very worthy attorney in that 
neighbourhood, who brought an action againſt the incroachers in 
the name of the preſident (or, as they called him, the Mayor) of 
the club. They gained their ſuit with colts; the incroachments 
were dettroyed ; and ever after, the prefident, who lived many years, 
was called “ The Mayor of Garrat.“ This event happening at the 
time of a general eteAion, the ceremony, upon every new parliament, 
of chuſing out-door members for the borough of Garrat, has been 


conſtantly kept up, and is ſtill continued, to the great emolument of 


all the publicans at Wandſworth, who annually ſubſcribe to all the 
4ncidental expences attending this mock election. 
late 
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late Earl Tynley, from whom it deſcended to his nephew, the late 
proprietor, 

Sir Joſiah Child planted a great number of trees in averuss 
leading to the ſite of the old manſion. His ſon laid out ſome cn. 
tenſive grounds in gardens ; and, after theſe were finiſhed, he em- 
ployed the celebrated Colin Campbell, to build the preſent ſtruc. 
ture, which is caſed with Portland ſtone, and is upward of 269 
feet in length, and 70 in depth. It is one of the nobleſt houſes in 
Europe; and its grand/front is thought to he as fine a piece of 
architecture as any that may be ſeen in Italy. It conſilis of two 
ſtories, the baſement and the ſtate ſtory, and is adorned by a noble 
portico of ſix Corinthian columns, In the tympanum of this por- 
tico (which we aſcend by a double flight of ſteps) are the family 
arms; and, over the door which leads into the Great Hall, is 4 
medallion of the architect. . 

The Great Hall is 53 feet by 45. On the ceiling are Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night, by Kent. The pictures are, Mr, 
Kent, the Painter; and three by Caſali, the ſubjects Coriolanus, 
Porſenna, and Pompey taking leave of his Family, In this hall, 
are antique ſtatues of Agrippina and Domitian ; four ſtatues ot 
Poetry, Painting, Muſic, and ArchiteQure : and four vaſes. We 
then enter 

A Dining Room, 27 feet ſquare; the pictures, St. Francis; a Ma- 
donna; a Ruin; and fix Family Portraits. 

A Drawing Room, 27 feet ſquare; the pictures, a Magdalen; 
Herodias ; and a Madonna. . 

A Bed Chamber, 24 feet by 20: it has five views, and a beautiful 
cheſt inlaid with mother of pearl. 

In a light Cloſet adjoining are three Madonnas; and in another 
light cloſet, two pictures. 

Theſe rooms form the front line to the left of the Hall; return- 
ing to which we enter the ſuite of apartments to the right. Firlt, 

A Dining Room, 25 fect ſquare. On the cciling are painted the 
Seaſons ; and the pictures are, Lord Chief Juſtice Glyn and his 
Family, Lely ; a Holy Family; three Landſcapes; and two Ruins, 

A Drawing Room, 30 feet hy 25; the ceiling painted with the 


"ſtory of Jupiter and Semele: the pictures, three flower- pieces, by 


Baptiſt, The chimney- piece is elegant: an eagle taking up a 
ſnake, in white marble, is let into the centre of it: this is the ta- 
mily creſt. | 
A Bed Chamber, 25 feet by 22: the pictures Apollo and Nur. 
ciſſus ; Satyrs; Cupids ; a Madonna; and St. John and the Intant 
elus. 
a The Ball Room, 75 feet by 27, extends the whole depth of the 
houſe: it is ſplendidly fitted up with gilt ornaments of all Kinds, 
in the taſte of that period. Tt is hung with tapeſtry in two com- 
artments ; the ſubjects, Telemachus and Calypſo, and one of the 
attles of Alexander, Over the chimney, is Portia, by 2 2 
: rom 
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From th's room we enter the ſuite of apartments iu the back front. 
Firth, 

A Bed Chamber, 27 feet by 22: the pitures, Venus fleeping ; 
Adonis ſlecping; Venus and Plyche;z and Diana and Eydymion. 

A Dreſſing Room, 27 feet by 25: it has four Landicapes. _ 

Anti-Chamber, 40 feet by 27: it has ſeven pictures of Ruins, 
and is ornamented with a curious cabinet, a chimney-picce of wh te 
marble, and marble tables. 

A Saloon, 30 feet ſquare, over the white marb'e chimyey-picce is 
a picture of Pandora, by Nollikens, father of the preſent iculptor 
of that name: and this room is adorned with three ſtatues ; 
namely, Apollo, antique; Flora, Wilton ; and Bacchus, ditto, 

A Dining Room, 40 feet by 27: the pictures, Alc xander dire. 
ing Apelles to paint Campalpe, Caſali; the Cuntinence ot Scipio, 
Calali; Sophoniſba taking Poiſon, ditto; two Landicap-s ;z and 
three Ruins. 

A Drawing Room, 27 feet fquare: it is adorned with the pic 
ture of Angelica and Medora, by Caſall. 

A Bed Chamber, 27 feet by 21: it is hung with rich figured 
velvet: the bed the ſame, and lined with a white Indian latin, 
trailed with coloured flowers and Chineſe figures. In this room 1s 
2 picture of Ruins. 

A Dreſſing Room, 26 feet by 18; it has a picture by Nollikens. 

Uniter the Great Hall is a noble arcade, trum which we entcr a 
common Dining Parlour, 45 feet by 35, end hence into a break+ 
fait Room, 32 feet by 25, ornamented with prints by the mot 
eminent maſters, paſted on a ſtraw- coloured paper, with engraved 
borders, 

In the avenve leading from the grand front of the houſe to Lay- 
tonſtone, is a circular piece of water, which feems equal to the 
length of the front. There are no wings to the houte, although 
they were included in the original deſign. On each fide, as we ap- 
proach the houſe, is a marble ſtatue; that on the left, Hercules, 
and the other Omphale; and hence, to compenlate, as it were, for 
the defect of wings, obeliſks and vales extend alternately to the 
houſe. The garden front has no portico, but a pediment enriched 
with a bas-relief, and ſupported by ſix three-querter columns, 
From this front is an eaſy deſcent, through a fine viſta, to the river 
Reding, which is formed into canals z and beyond it, the walks 
and wilderneſits rife up the hill, as they ſloped downward betore, 
Highland Houte, the elegant ſeat of Iſaac Currie, Elq. built of 
ſtone, forms a beautiful termination to the viſta, Among other 
decorations of the gardens is a curious grotto. 

Mr. Youngs, in his“ Six Weexs Tour,“ obſerves, that“ Wan- 
ſtecl, upon the whole, is one of the nobleſt houſes in England. 
The magnificence of having four tate bed-chambers, with com- 
plete apartments to them, and the ball- room, are ſuperior to any 
hung ot the kind in Houghton, Holkam, Blenhcim, and Wilton. 
But each of theſe houles is ſupcrior to this in other particulas; 


and, 
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and, to form a complete palace, ſomething muſt be taken from a0 
In reſpe& to elegance of architecture, Wanſted is ſecond to Hol. 
kam. What a building would it be, were the wings added, ac. 
cording to the firſt deſign !*? 

WARE, a market-town in Herts, on the great north road, and 
on the river Lea, 21 miles from London. In 1408, the town was 
deſtroyed by a great inundation ; and fluices and wears being made 
in the river to preſerve it from future floods, Camden ſuppoles, 
that it-hence acquired the name of Ware. The church is large, 
in the form of a croſs, and has a gallery erected by the Governors 
of Chriſt Hoſpital in London ; but the ſchool, which was for the 
younger children of that hoſpital, is removed to Hertford. Here 
is a conſiderable market for corn; and 5000 quarters of malt ard 
other corn are frequently ſent in a week to London, by the barges, 
which return with coals, 

About the 18th year of the reign of Henry III. Margaret Coun. 
teſs of Leiceſter founded a priory for friars in the north part of 
Ware, and dedicated it to St. Francis. 

In the vicinity of Ware are ſeveral good ſeats ; of which the 

rincipal are Fanham Hall, the ſeat of John Currie, Eſq.; Amwell 
Bury, the villa of Major Brown, lately Mr. Franco's ; Cold Har. 
bour, the ſeat and park of T. Caſwell, Eſq.; Blakeſware and Gil. 
Non Park, the ſeats of William Plumer, Eſq. who reſides in the 
latter; and New Hall, the ſeat of William Leake, Eſq. See Am. 
well, Stanſted, Abbots, Thundridgebury, Ware Park, Waltt:n Word 
Hall, and Youngsbury. 

WARE PARK, the ſeat of T. Hope Byde, Eſq. beautifully 
ſituate on a hill, riſing above the rich vale, terminated by Ware 
and Hertford. The park has all the advantages which reſult from 
inequality of ground, abundance of water, fine plantations, and a 
rich circumjacent country. In the beginning of the laſt century, 
it was the ſeat of Sir Henry Fanſhaw, whoſe garden Sir Henry 
Wootton calls “a delicate and diligent curioſity, without parallel 
among foreign nations.“ 

WARLEYS, the beautiful ſeat and park of Miſs Carter, two 
miles N. E. of Waltham Abbey. 

WATFORD, a market town in Herts, 14 miles from London, 
upon the Coln, where it has two ſtreams that run ſeparately to 
Rickmanſworth. 


WATTON WOOD HALL, an elegant ſeat, five miles ſrom 


Hertford, built by the late Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. The 
park is planted with great taſte 4 and a beautiful rivulet, called the 
Rid, which runs through it, is formed into a ſpacious canal, with 
i ands for the haunts of ſwans. It is now the feat of Paul Ben- 
field, Eſq. 

WELWYN, a village in Herts, 25 miles from London, in the 
road to Bedford. Of this place, the celebrated Dr. Young was 


Reftor ; and here was the ſcene of his melancholy, but plealing 
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WESTBOURN PLACE, the ſeat of Mrs. Coulſon, at Welt. 
bourn Green, in the Pariſh of Paddington, 11 mile from London. 
This green is one of thoſe beautifully rural ſpots, for which that 
pariſh, though contiguous to the metropolis, is diſtinguiſhed. The 
ellate was the property of Mr. Iſaac Ware, who, having quitted the 
iznoble profeſſion of a chimney-{weeper, ſtudied architecture, com- 
menced the man of taſte and ſcience, and became the Fditor of the 
works of Palla:lio, and of other profeſſional publications. With 
materials brought from the Earl of Cheſterfield's houſe in May- 
Fair (which he was employed to rebuild), he creftcd the preſent. 
manſon. It was fold by his executors to Sir William Vork, Lord 
Chief juice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, who refided in it for 
ſome time, and afterwards let it to a Venetian Ambaſſador, In 
1163, he ſol it to the late Jewkes Coutſon, Elq, who expended a 
coniiderable ſum in enlarging the huule, and laying out the grounds, 
The library, which he ** to the houſe, is ſaid to have coit 1500. 
The houſe is ſituated on a riſing ground, which commands a plealing 
view of Hamplitead and Highgate: the village of Paddington, with 
its elegant new church, built by Mr, Plaw, produces a pretty et- 
fect, when viewed from hence; and as no part of London caa be 
ſeen, a perſon diſpoſed to enjoy the plealures of rural retiremen', 
may here forget his proximity to “ the buly hum of men.“ - Very 
near this hanutome vilia Is a farm-houſe, occupied 55 550 wiarquis 
of Buckingham, as an occational country reſidence, 

WESTCOMB PARE, in the parith of Greenwich, was the 
manor of Mr, Lambard, author of the“ Perambulation through 
Kent," It came, after a ſucceſſion of different proprietors, into tlie 
pottertion of the late Earl of Pembroke. This nobleman, whole fine 
taſte and ſkill in architecture have been juſtly celebrated, pulled down 
the old houſe, which ſtood on the fp now occupied by the ſtables, 
and rebuilt it in its preſent ſituation, about the year 1732. Ot 
Lord Pembroke it was purchaled by Charles third Dake ot Bolton, 
who reſided here upward of twenty years, with Mils Lavinia Fenton, 
(the celebrated Polly Peachum) whom he married in 1751; and 
who continued here, as Duchels Dowager of Bolton, from 17 54 till 
her death in 1760, when this teat became the property of her for, 
the Rev. Mr. Powlett. After her death it was ſucceſſively occupied 
by Lord Clive, the Marquis of Lothian, the Ducheſs of Athol, and 
Mr. Halliday, and is no“ Es reſidence of Mr. Burgh. The houle 
is highly finiſhed with carving and rich ceilngs, Ihe wainicot and 
chumney-pieces appear to be of an older date, and were probably 
brought from the ancient manſion, The principal beauty of Welt- 
comb Park is the terrace, near the houſe. The proſpect it com- 
mands of Shooter's Hill, trom the ſummit to the bale, and of a long 
extent of the river, which terminates in ſcveral windings under 
Charlton Wood, is beautiful and magnificent. 

WESTERHAM, a market-town, 214 miles from London, in 
the road to Eaſt Grinſtead, Near this place 1s the noble ſeat of John 
Ward, Eſq. called Squirries, It ſtands on a {mall eminence with 

X 2 reſpect 
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t ſpect to the Front ; but, cn the back of the edifice, the goes 
les very high, and is divided into ſeveral ſteep flopes: Neat the 
huuie are ſome weeds, through which are cut ſeveral ridings. 0. 
the other fide of the hill, behind the houſe, ariſe nine ſprings, which, 
uniting their ffreams, ſerm the river Darent, Near this place ai 
is Hill Park, the ſeat of John Cotton, Eſq. famous for its fine cat. 
cades, formed by the Dirent, 

Weiterham is celebrated as the hirth-place of that eminent deen. 
der of civil and religious liberty, Dr. Hoadly, Bp. of Wincheſter, 
Here alſo General Wolfe was bon: he is buried in the church; 
and on 2 tablet to his memory are the following lines: 


While George in ſorr- w bows his laurel'd head, 
And hids the ait ſt grace the ſoldier dead; 

We raile no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth, the taireft in the lifts of fame: 
Proud of thy birth, we boait th' aufpicious year; 
Struck with thy fall, we ſned the generous tear; 
With kumbie grief in{cribe one artleſs ſtone, 
And with thy matchleſs honours date our own. 


WEXHAM GREEN, adjoining to Stoke Green, on which i3 
the pleaſant ſeat of Randal Fed, Ed. 

WEL, ive p.incipal river in Surry, riſes in Hampſtire, an!, 
aſter paſſing Guildford, Fows to the Thames, which it joins near 
Chertſey. Pope has charaArr'zed this river, as . 


The chalky Wey, that tolls a miiky wave, 
WEY BRIDGE, a village in Surry, four miles from Hampton 


Court, took its name from a bridge formerly erected here over tl, 
Wey. In this parſn are Say's Place, and Biooklands, the {rat © 
George Payne, Ea The latter is a very charming place; ar. it 
it weie got in the vicinity of Paine's Hill and Oatlanils, might be 
held in the higheſt eftimation 3 for, with ref{peR to natural beent'rs, 
it is, in the op nion of good judges, ſupericr to both thole places, 
Ste Oatlandt, Ham Fru, and Wriburn Farms 

WHI] CHURCH, or LITTLE ST ANMORE, near Eg. 
ware, is celebrated ior the magnthcent feat built here by James gl 
Duke of Chandos, The church, which is an elegant little firuc- 
ture, contains all that now remains of the magnificence of Canons, 
The body of it was built by the Duke, who would have ered 2 
new tower allo ; but the par Mleners having fold their bells, in en- 
pectation that this munificent nobleman would provide a new |:', 
his Grace took ſuch offence at this circumſtance, that he wolte 
proceed no tarther in bis dehgn than decorating the inſide. The 
organ 1s placed at the euſt end of the church, in a receſs behind tz 
altar, and not much clevated above it: it is viewed throvgh an arch, 
ſupported by Corinthian columns, and forming an opening over“ 
communion table, which produces a fine effet. The ceiling and 
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and New Teſtament; the Nativity, and a Dead Chriſt, on each ſide 
of the altar, are by Belluchi; and, at the welt end of the chapel, 15 a 
gallery, which was erected tor the uſe of the Duke and his family. 
There is likewiſe an elegant chamber, containing monuments of the 
Biydges family. Paſſing through an antichamber, which commu- 
nicates immediately with the church, it is approached by a flight ot 
ſteps, and immediately in view, at the entrance, appears the coltly 
monument of + The Grand Duke” and his firſt two wives. See 
Canons. : 3 

WHIT TON, a hamlet of the pariſh of Twickenham, adjoining 
to Hounſlow Heath. Here Sir Godfrey Kneller, the celebrated 
painter, built a handſome houſe, adorned with extenhve plantations, 
which have been much enlarged and improved by the preſent pro- 

rietor, Samuel Prime, Eſq, In this Houſe Sir Godtrey acted as a 
Juſtice of the Peace; an here he died in 1717, The ſtair-caſe was 
painted by Sir Godtrey himlelt, aſſiſted by Laguerre. In this ham- 
let are the villas of Col. William Campbell, Mr. Dennis, and 
George Goſtling, Eſq. reſpectively called, Whitton Dean, Whiiton 
Farm, and Whitton Houſe. See the next Article. 

WHITTON PLACE, the ſeat of che late Sir William Cham- 
bers, Knight of the Swedith Order of the Polar Star, was built b 
Archibald third Duke of Argyle, The ſpot now occupied by the 
pleaſure- grounds conſiſted partly of corn-fickls, and partly of land 
taken from Hounſlow Heath. To this nobleman, we are priaci- 
pally indebted for the introduction of foreign trees and plants, that 
contribute ſo eſſentially to the richneſs of colouring ſo peculiar to 
our modein-landſcape ; and, in forming his plantations at Whiston, 
he diſplayed great elegance of taſte, although the modern art of gar. 
dening was, at that time, in a ſtate of infancy. He planted a great 
number of cedars, firs, and other evergreens, which now make a 
majeſtic and venerable appearance, and are ſome of the fineſt to be 
found in this country. Many of the cedars are in Mr. Goltling's 
grounds, as well as the tower built by the Duke, which commands 
a proſpect of great extent. The cedars were planted in 1724. Ihe 
girth of the largeſt is 10 feet 6 inches. He likewiſe built a noble 
conſervatory, in which he formed one of the belt collections of ex- 
otics in Eugland, Theſe are no longer to be ſeen; but of ther 
number and value, ſome idea may be conceived, when it is coalidered 
that this very conſervatory was ſufficiently large to be converted 
into an elegant vilia, now the property of Mr, Gollling, After the 
death of the Duke, this place had many proprieters. At laſt it 
came into the poſſeſſion of Mr. Goſtling's father, who converted the 
conſervatory into a villa for himle't; and having divided the plea- 
ſure-grounds into two parts, fold the principal houſe, with the 
grounds. allotted to it, to Sir Wilkam Chambers. 

In his improvements of this delightful ſpot, Sir William appears 
to have had in view the decorations of an Italian villa. Temples, 
ſtatues, ruins, and antiques, are interſperſed, In one part appears 
tue imitation of an ancient Roman bath; and, in another, a m.lern 
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temple of Mſculapius, erected in compliment to the Rev. Dr. Wi. 
lis, to hole {kill, under the D.vine Bleſſing, we are indebted tor 
the happy reſtot ation of our beloved Sovereign, in 1789. Over the 
door is the iollowing interiptjon: 


2E'cvlapio falv. avg. reſtitvit ſaer. MDCCI xxxix. 


WHIIE PLACE, near Cookham, in Berks, the ſcat of the Rer. 
Alr. Leyceſter, is ſituated en the fide of the Thames, commandline 
the molt piftureſque views of woodland ſcenery, along the oppoſite 
lide of the river; enriched with the noble ſeats of Taploe and H.4. 
for. This houſe is ſingularly built of chalk, dug near the {pot ; 
not a ſngle brick having been uſed in the whole ſtructure, except in 
the chimnies. It has been built more than eighteen years, dung 
which time the vartous changes of weather do not appear to have 2. 
feed it in any material degree. 

WICKHAM, WEST, a pariſh in Rent, between Croydon and 
Bromley, containing two villages: the one, at a {mall diflance ate; 
having paſſe} Wi kbam Green from Beckenham 3 and the other, 
about a mile farther to the ſouth, In the former is the ſeat of Richar| 
Jones, Eig. In the latter ave the church, and the ancient mancr- 
h-uſe, called Weſt Wickham Court, the property of John Farnaly, 
Lig. In this houſe hved the celebrated Gilbert Weſt, author ci 
© Obſervations on the Reiurrection oi Chriſt.'“ Here he devote 
himſelt to lea ning an pity 3 and, “ hee,” ſays D.. Johuton, 
he was very often viſi ccd by Lytileton ard Pitt, who, when they 
were weaty of faction and debates, dd, at W:ckhim, to find bach, 
and quiet, a decent table, and lit ay converſation.” Tiuere is 2: 
Wickham a walk male by Pitt: and what is of more importance, 
at Wiekbham, Lytticton received that conviction, that produces | 
Diſſertation on the Converhon and Apoſtleſhip of St, Paul. I. 
a fommcr-houſe, Mr. Weſt placed the following inſcription, in an 
tation of Auſonias “ Ad Villam :*? 


Not wrapt in ſmoky London's ſulphurous clouds, 
And not far diftant, ſtands my rural cot; 
Neither obnox:ons to intruding crowds, 
Nor fer the good and friendly too remote. 


Ad when too much repoſe brings on the ſpleen, 
Or the gay city's idle pleaſures cloy ; 

Swift as my changing wiſh, I change the ſcene, 
And now the country, now the town enjoy. 


WICKHAM, EAST, a village in Kent, ten miles from Lon- 
don, to the left of the road to Dover. Here is the handſome ſeat of 
J. Jones, Elq. 

WIDBURY HILL, near Ware, celebrated by Mr. Scott, for 
the proſpect it commands. See AMWELL. 

WIDFORD, a vi lage in Herts, near Hodd-ſdon, In this pariſh, 
on a bill to the weſt of the river Lea, are two burrows, ſuppoſed to 
have been thrown up by the Danes, in memory of ſome battle. 
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WILDERNESS, near Sevenonks, the ſina!l feat and park of 
Lat! Camden. 

WILLINGALE DOE and WILLINGALE SPAIN, two 
pariſhes in Eſſex. between Chelmsford and Fiheld ; of which it is 
remarkable, that they have each a church, almolt clofe together, in 
one church- yard, 

WILLOWS, THE, in the hamlet of Dedworth, in the parith of 
Windſor, the ſtat of Henry Townley Ward, Etq. on the fide of the 
Thames, two miles from Windſor, in the road to Maidenhead. It 
was built by Mr. Kimberley, by whom it is let to Mr, Ward, who 
has the option to purchaſe it, at a given price, at any time within 
his term. The houſe is !mall, and has but little ground attached to 
it; but it has been very much improved by Mr, Ward, What was 
formerly a moorith [wamp, or ofier beds, now forms a beautitul 
lawn. At a ſmall diſtance from this, is Bullock's Hatch, another 
ſ-at, the property of Mr. Ward, with a ſmail farm which is con- 
nected with the pleaſure-grounds belonging to the Willows, by 
a ſubterraneous pallage under the high road. 

WILTON PARK, the elegant teat of Mrs. Dupré, near Bca- 
consneld in Bucks. It is built of Portland ſtone, in a very beauti- 
fal ſituation. 

WIMBLEDON, a village in Surry, on a fine heath, ſeven miles 
S. W. of London. The manor here, which included that of Mort- 
lake, belonged formerly to the ſte of Canterbury, and was exchanged 
by Abp. Cranmer, for other lands, with Henry VIII. We find it 
at:erward ſucetſſively, by grant, ſettlement, purchaſe, or inheritance, 
the property or reſidence of Thomas Cremwell Earl of Eſſex, Queen 
Catharine Parr, Sir Chriſtopher Hatten, Sir Thomas Cecil, atter- 
ward Eail of Exeter; of his father, the Great Lord Burleigh, when 
Sir William Cecil; Edward Cecil, Viſcount Wimbledon, Queen 
Henrietta Maria; General Lambert, the famous parliamentary Ge- 
neral 3 Queen Henrietta Mara, after the Reſtoration 3 George Digby 
Earl of Briſtol; the Duke of Leeds ; Sir Theodore Janſſen, Bart. 
and Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborcugh. Her Grace pulled down the 
old manſon houſe (4 magnificent ancient edifice, built in 1588, by 
Sir Thomas Cecil), and rebuilt it on the old ſite, after a deſign of the 
Earl of Pembroke's. She left it to her grandſon John Spencer, Eig. 
whoſe ſon. the late Eail Spencer, formed here one of the fineſt parks 
in England. It contains r,200 acres, and is adoined with fine 
pl:ntations, beautiful declivities, and a ſkect of water, containing 
$2 acres, The eminences in this park preſent many varied and de- 
lightful points of view—Harrow-on-the-Hill, Highgate, the Me- 
tropolis (in which may be diſtinguiſiicd his Lordſhip's houſe in the 
Green Park), Norwood, and Epio:in Downs. No lets than nineteen 
churches may be counted in this proſpect, exclufive of thoſe of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. The + houſe was burnt down in 1735; but 
ſome of the offices, that were at a diſtance from the houſe, ſerve for 
the occaſional reſidence of his Lordſhip. | 

On the eaſt fide of Wimbledon Common, is a ſeat, lately the pro- 


per'y 
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2 of M. de Calonne, Comptroller General of the Finances ct 
rance, before the Revolution in 1789. The plantations, which 
contain upward of 70 acres, join Lord Spencer's; and M. de Ca- 
lonne, when he purchaſed this place of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, 
Elq. laid the foundation of a ball room and two tea rooms; but he 
ſold the eſtate, in September, 1792, for 15,0001, to Earl Gower 
Sutherland, 

Near the church, is the elegant villa of William Beaumaris Rufh, 
Elq. which has likewiſe fine pleaſure-grounds, commanding ſome 
extenſive views. On the ſouth ſide of the Common, is a neat villa, 
the reſidence of the Counteſs Dowager of Briſtol; and, next to this, 
is Wimbleton Lodge, a new and elegant houſe, built by Gerad de 
Viſme, Eſq. On the weſt fide, are two good houſes, both in the oc. 


cupation of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, and the pretty villa of 


Abraham Aguelar, Eſq. In the lane leading to Kirgiton is Prof. 
uo Place, the ſeat ot James Meyrick, E1q. ad/vining to which is the 

andſoine villa of Samuel Calteil, Eq. Both thete have beautiful 
pleaſure-grounds, commanding delightful views of Epſom Downs 
and all the country adjacent. There are ſeveral other good houſes 
on the Common; particularly, thoſe of John Horne Jocke, Eq. 
and Counſellor Bray. 

The church was rebuilt (the chancel. excepted), in 1788, and 
fitted up in the Grecian ſtyle. The conttibutions of the inhabitants, 
on this occaſion, were ſo liberal, that the whole was completed, 
without the neceſſity of recurring to Parliament, or to a brief; 2nd 
it ought to be recorded, to his honour, that Mr. Levi, the Jew, then 
of Proſpect Place, was one of the mk conſiderable ſubſcribers. At 
one corner of the church-yard, is a ſepulchre of brick and ſtone, tor 
the family of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eſq. The entrance, which 
is on the outſide of the chnrch-yard, is by a flight of Reps into a ſunk 
area, fenced in by iron rails. We then enter an apaitment, illumi- 
nated by the door, and a ſmall window on each ſide, which are al! 
grated ; and oppoſite the door are four rows of horizontal niches, 
above each other, being 16 niches in the whole, Five of theft are 
filled with each a relation of Mr. Hopkins“; and the entrance, ot 
courſe, is cloſed up with marble, on which is inſcribed the name, 
&c, In the church-yard is the tomb of J hn Hopkins, Eig. cele- 


brated by Pope as Vulture Hopkins: he died in 1732. 


At the S. W. angle of Wimbledon Common, is a circular en- 
campment with a ſingle ditch, including a ſurtace of ſeven acres ; 
the trench very deep and pertet. Camden is of opinion, that thi» 
was the ſite of a battle, in 568, between Ceaulin, King of the Welt 


Saxons, and Etheibert, King of Kent, in which the latter was de- 


feated. On the fame common, near the village, is a well, the wa- 


ter of which is never known to freeze. 


At Wimbledon are the copper-mines of Meſſ. Henckell, Mr, 


_ Coleman's calico printing manutattory, and Mefirs, Wall's manu- 
faQory of japan ware. 


WINDSOR, NEW, a borough and market- town, in Berks, 
; 22 M1163 
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12 miles from London, ſituate on the Thames. In the grant of it 

io the monks of Weltminſter, by Edward the Confeſſor, it is called 

Windleſhora, which ſignifies a winding ſhore; and hence the deri- 

vation of its preſent name. The Abbot of Weſtminſter exchanged 

1+ with William J. for other lands. Edward I. in 1276, made it a 

free borough, and reſided here, Windlor ſoon became a place of 
great reſurt, The corporation conſiſtis of a Mayor and 30 Brethren, 

13 of whom are ſtyled Benchers ; and 10 of thele Benchers have the 

title of Aldermen, out of whom the Mayor is annually chaten. The 

town is well paved and lighted, an act of Parliament, tor that pur- 

poſe, having been obtained in 1769, The Guild! 15 a brick 

ructure, with arcades of Portland ſtone, erecicd in 31686, Ina 
niche, is the flatue of Queen Anne, with an adulatory Latin micrip- 

tion, in which the ſculptor is told, that “a reſemblance ot Anna 
is not to be given by his art z and that if he would exhibit her like- 

neſs, he mult attempt a goddeſs.” In another niche, is a ſtatue of 
her conſort, Prince George of Denmark, with a Latin, inicription, in 
which he is ſtyied “ a hero, whom tuture ages mult revere.“ The 

ariſh church is a large ancient ſtructure. 

. WINDSOR CASTLE, the moſt delightful palace of our So- 
vereigns, was built by William the Conqueror, on account of its 
pleaſant fituation, and as a place of tecurity, It was enlarged by 
Henry I. Our ſucceeding monarchs reſided in the fame caſtle, till 
Edward III. who was born in it, cauſed the uncient building to he 
taken down (except the three towers at the welt end of the lower 
ward), erected the preſent (lately caſtle, and St. George's chapel ; 
mcloted the whole with a rampart of tone 3 and inſtituted the Order 
of the Garter, "Foe rebutkbing of the cate was vrincipally under 
the direct ion of William of Wykcham, atterward Bp. of Winchet. 
ter. Great additions were made to it by Edward IV, Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Charles II. The laft entirely changed 
the face of the upper court; enlarged the windows, and made them 
regular; richly turniſhed the royal apartments; decorated them 
with paintings; and erefled a magazine of arms, He likewiſe en- 
larged the terrace walk, made by Queen Elizabeth on the north fide 
of the caitie, and carried another terrace round the eaſt and ſouth 
ſides of the upper courts. His preſent Nlajeſty alto has made many 
fine improvements. 

This caſtle is divided into two courts or wards, with a large round 
tower between them, called the middle ward; the whole containing 
about twelve acres of land; and it has many towers and batteries, 
It is ſituated upon a high hill, which riſes by a gentle alcent, On 
the declivity of this hill is the fine terrace, faced with a rampart of 
free-(tone, 1870 feet in length. It is one of the nobleſt walks in 
Europe, with reſpect to ſtrength and grandeur, and the extenfive 
prolpect of the Thames and the adjacent countiy, en iched with a 
variety of beautiful villas. 

Fiom the terrace we enter the Little Park (See Windſor Little 
Park), adjoining which, and oppoſite the fouth-ealt fide 8 = 
altle, 
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Caſtle, are two neat modern-built manſions ; the one named I he 
Queen's Lodge, which is the royal reſidence z the other called 
The Lower Lodge, for the accommodation of the younger 
branches of the royal family. Both theſe buildings are of brick 
faced with ſtucco, with an embattled coping. The garden is ele- 
gant, 

But to return to the Caſtle, The upper court is a ſpacious qua- 
drangle, containing, on the north fide, the royal apartments, and St. 
George's chapel and hall: on the ſouth and eaſt tides, are the royal 
apartments, thoſe of the Prince of Wales, and the great officers cf 
ſtate ; and, in the centre of the area, is the ſtatue of Charles II. 
with an inſcription, celebrating as the bet of Kings, the tyrant in 
whole reign a Ruſſel and a Sidney ſuffered ! 

The Round Tower, which forms the welt fide of this upper court, 
contains the Goveruor's apartments. It is built on the hygheſt part 
of the mount, and there is an aſcent to it by a flight of ſtone ſteps, 
This mount is neatly laid out in floping walks round the hill, co- 
vered with verdure, and planted with ſhrubs. The apartments 
command an extenſive view to London, and into the counties of 
Middleſex, Eſſex, Herts, Bucks, Berks, Oxfordſhire, Wilts, Hants, 
Surry, Suſſex, Kent, and Bedfordſhire. In the guard-chambrr is 
fhewn the coats of mail of King John of France and David King 
of Scotland, both priſoners here at the ſame time; and here is. the 
room in which Marſhal de Bellcifle reſided, when a priſoner, in 1744, 

The lower court is larger than the other, and is, in a manner, di- 
vided into two parts, by St. Geo: ge's Chapel, which ſtands in the 
centre, On the north or inner ſide, are the houſes and apartments 
of the Dean and Canons of Si, George's Chapel, with thoſe of the 
Minor Canons, Clerks, and other officers ; and, on the ſouth and 
welt fides of the outer part, are the houſes of the Poor Knights of 
Windlor, In this court are alſo ſeveral towers belonging to the 
- officers of the Crown, when the Court is at Windſor, aud to the ot- 
ficers of the Order of the Garter, 

The royal apartments are on the north fide of the upper cout, 
and are termed the Star building, from a ſtar and garter in the mid- 
dle of the ſtructure, on the outſide next the terrace, 

The entrance into the apartments is through a veſtibule, ſupported 
by Ionic columns, with ſome antique buſtos in niches, to the great 
ſtair- caſe, finely painted by Thornhill with ſubjetts from Ovid, Tn 
the dome, Phacton is repreſented deſiring Apollo to grant him leave 
to drive the chariot of the ſun. In large compaitments, on the ſtair- 
caſe, are the transformation of Phacton's filters into poplars, and of 
Cycius into a (wan. In ſeveral parts of the ceiling are the ſigns of 
the zodiac ſupported by the winds, with baſkets ot flowers beauti- 
fun) diipoſed ; at the corners ate the four elements, each expreficd 
by a variety of fgures. Aurora is repreſented with her nymphs in 
waiting, giving water to her horſes. Ia ſeveral parts of the ſtair- 
caſe are the figures of Muſic, Painting, and other ſciences. "Ihe 
whole is beautifully diſpoſed, and heightened with gold; ad __ 
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this ſtair-caſe is a view of the back.ſtairs, painted with the ſtory of 
Meleager and Atalanta, We proceed through the aparments in the 
following order : 

The Queen's Guard Chamber, furniſhed with guns, piſtols, &c, 
beautifully diſpoſed in various forms. On the ceiling is Britannia 
in the perſon of Catharine, conſort to Charles II. ſeated on a globe, 
bearing the arms of England and Portugal, with Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America, attended by deities, making their reſpective 
offerings. On the outer part of this group are the ſigns of the 2; 
diac; and, in different parts of the ceiling, are Minerva, Mars, 
Venus, &c. Over the chimney is a portrait of Prince George of 
Denmark, on horſeback, by Dahl; with a view of ſhipping, by 
Vandervelde. 

The Queen's Preſence Chamber. Here Queen Catharine is repre- 
ſented artended by Religion, Prudence, Fortitude, and other vir- 
tues: ſhe is undder a curtain ſpread by Time, and ſupported by 
Zephyrs, while Fame ſounds the happineſs of Britain: below, Jul. 
tice is driving away Envy, Sedition, &c. The room is hung with 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the beheading of St. Paul, and the perſecution 
of the primitive Chriſtians ; and it is adorned with the pictures of 
Edward III. and the Black Prince, both by Belcamp; and of James 
I. by Vandyck. In this room alio are three of the cartoons of 
Raphael, 


« Give me, fair Fancy, to pervade 
Chambers in pictur'd pomp array'd! 
Peopling whole ſtately walls I view 
The godlike forms that Raffaele drew; 
I ſeem to ſee his magic hand 

Wield the wond”rous pencil-wand, 
Whoſe touches animation give, 

And bid th* inſenſate canvaſs live; 
Glowing with many a deed divine 
Aichiev'd in holy Paleſtine, 

The Paſſions feel its potent charm, 
And round the mighty maſter ſwarm.” 


The firſt of theſe celebrated cartoons in the Sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas, at Lyſtra; the ſecond, the Miraculous draught of fiſhes ; 
the third, the Healing of the Cripple at the beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. 

T, "a Queen's Audience Chamber, The ceiling is painted with Bri- 
tannia in the perlon of Queen Catharine, in a car drawn by ſwans 
to the temple of Virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, &c. The canopy 
is of fine Engliſh velvet, (et up by Queen Anne; and the tapeſtry 
was made at Coblentz, and preſented o Henry VIII. The pictures 
are, William and Frederic Henry, Princes of Orange, Honthorlt ; 
and the Queen of James I. Vanſomer. 

The Ball Room. On the ceiling Charles II. is repreſented giving 
freedom to Europe, by the figures of Perſeus and Andromeda: — 

é ime 
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the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed Perſeus Brilannicus, and over thy 
head of Andromeda is written Europa Liberata ! Mars, attended by 
the celeſtial deities, «ffers the olive branch. The tapeltry, which 
was made at Bruſſels, and ſet up hy Charles IT. repreſents the tuch 
months of the year; and the room is adorned with the followin; 


pictures: William Earl of Pembroke, Vanſomer ; St. John, att 


Corregio; Counteſs of Dorſet, after Vandyck ; Duchels of Rich. 
mond, Vandyck; a Madonna; and the Ducheſs of Hamilton, 
Hanneman. 

The Queen's Drawing Room. On the ceiling is painted the AC. 
ſembly ot the gods and goddeſſes. The room is hung with tapeſtiy, 
repreſenting the ſeaſons of the year: and adorned with the pictuses 
of Judith and Holofernes, Guido; a Magdalen, Lely ; Henrietta, 
Duchels of Orleans, in the character of Minervaz Lady Digby, 
wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, Vandyck ; De Bray and his family, by 
himſelf ; Killegrew and Carew, Vandyck. In this room is a beau- 
tiful clock by Vulliamy : the caſe, and figures of Time clippivg 
Cupid's wings, are in an elegant taſte. 

The Queen's Bedchamber. The bed of ſtate in this room was p11: 
up by the Queen: the inſide, counterpane, and curtains, are ct 
white ſatin, embroidered with flowers, in the woſt exquiſite taſte, by 
Mrs. Wright and her affi.tants. It is ſaid to have colt 14,00 fl. 
The ceiling is painted with the (tory of Diana ard Endymion ; and 
the room is adorned with the pi&ure of her Majeſty at full lengih, 
with all her childien in miniature, Weſt; fix landſcapes, Zucca- 
relli ; and two Flower. Pieces. | 

The Room of Beauticts, ſo named from the original portraits of 
fourteen of the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign of Charles II.; 
viz, Mrs. Knot and Mrs. Lawſon, Wiſſing; Lady Sunderland, 
Lady Rocheſter, Lady Denham and her ſiſter, and Mis. Middleton, 
Lely ; Lady Byron, Houſeman : Ducheſs of Richmond, Count: |; 
of Northumberland, Lady Gramont, Ducheſs of Cleveland, ar. 
Ducheſs of Somerſet, Lely; and Lady Offory, Wiſſing; with thir- 
teen portraits of ladies, after Vandyck, by Ruſlel, 

The Queen's Dreſſing Room. Here is Anre, Queen to James J.; 
and, in a cloſet, is the banner of France, annually delivered on the 
fecond of Auguſt by the Duke of Mrartbotough ; the tenure by 
which he holds Blenkeim Houle, 

Queen Elizabeih's, or the Picture Gallery, is adorned with the fol. 
lowing paintings: James I. Vartomer; the Holy Family, after 
Raphael; Charles V. after Titian; the Offering of the Wiſe Mer, 
Paul Veroneſe; the Miſers, Quintin Matſys ; Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, Schiavone: Titian and a Senator of Venice, by Tran; 
Henry VIII. Holbein; the Battle of Spurs; two Italian Markets, 
Bomboccio; a Converſation, Teniers; Sir John Lawſon, Sir Chriſ— 
topher Minnes, Ear! of Sandwich, Sir Thomas Allen, Sir William 
Penn, Sir George Ayſ: ough, Sir Thomas Tiddyman, Anne Duch- 
els of York, Prince Rupert, Sir Jeremiah Smith, Sir Joleph Jordan, 
Sir William Berkeley, Duke of Albemaile, and Sir Joha Harman, 
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Lely ; a Boy with Puppies, Murillo; our Saviour and St. John, 
Vandyck; Expedition of Henry VIII, to Boulogne; St. Joſeph, 
Fetti; a Man's Head, Carlo Cignani; a Boy paring Fruit, Micha« | 
Angelo; Men playing at Bowls, Teniers; Aſcenſion of the Virgin, 
Baſſan; Boors drinking, Teniers; St. Charles de Borromeo, Fett; ; 
Angel and Shepherds, N. Pouſſin; Interview between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I.; our Saviour in the Garden, N. Pouſſin; Em. 
manuel Phillibert Duke of Savoy, More; Angel and St. Peter, 
Steenwyck; In lian Market, Poſt; Marquis del Guaſto and Fa- 
mily, after Titian : and Rinaldo and Armida, Romanelli. 

Queen Caroline s China Cloſet, filled with a great variety of curious 
china, elegantly diſpoſed ; and the whole room finely gilt and or- 
namented : tte pictures are, Prince Arthur, and his two Siſters, 
Children of Henry VII. Mabuſe; a Woman with a Kiiten; and 
z Woman ſqueezing Blood out of a Sponge. In this cloſet is alſo 
a fine amber cabinet, preſented to Queen Aune by Dr. Robinſon, 
Bp. of London. : 

The King's Clsſet. The ceiling is painted with the tory of ju- 

iter and Leda. The pictures are, Anne Ducheſs of York, the 
Princeſs Mary, and Mary Ducheſs of York, Lely; a Man's Head, 
Raphael ; St. Catharine, Guido; a Woman's Head, Parmegiano ; 
two Landſcapes, Brueghel; a Landſcape, Teniers; Thomas third 
Duke of Norfolk, Holbein; Holy Family, Vanuden ; Luther, Hel. 
bein; Eraſmus, Pens; Queen Henrietta, Vandyck ; the Creation, 
Brueghel. 

The King's Dreſſing Rom. On the ceiling is the ſtory of Jupiter 
and Danae. The pictures are Prince George of Denmark, Knel- 
ler; a Magdalen, Dolci; two Views of Windſor Caſtle, Wolter. 
man; a Man's Head, Da Vinci; a Landſcape, Wouvermans; 
Nero depoſiting the aſhes of Britannicus, Le Suer ; Counteſs of Def. 
mond, who lived 150 years, wanting a few days, Rembrandt; a 
Farrier's Shop, Wourermans; a Youth's Head, Holbein; Charles 
II. Ruſſel ; Herodias* Daughter, Dolci z an Old Man's Head, Hull 
bein; James Duke of York, Ruſſel ; Queen of Charles II. Lely. 

The King's Bed Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
tory of Hero and Leander: the ſtate- bed is of rich flowered velvet, 
made in Spitalfields, by order of Queen Anne; and, on the ceiling, 


Charles II. is repreſented in the robes of the Garter, under a canopy . 


ſupported by Time, Jupiter, and Neptune, with a wreath of laurel 
over his head; and attended by Europe, Aba, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, The paintings are Charles II. when a boy, in armour, Van. 
dick ; and Henry Duke of Glouceſter, 

The King's Drawing Ro:m. The ceiling is painted with Charles 
IT. riding in a triumphal car, drawn by the horſes of the Sun, at. 
tended by Fame, Peace, and the polite arts; Hercules driving away 
Rebellion, Sedition, and Ignorance; Britannia and Neptune paying 
obedience to the Monarch as he paſſes. In the other parts of the 
ceiling are painted the Labours of Hercules. The pictures arr, a 
converted Chinele, Kneller; a — Yuung Palma; the Ro. 

man 
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man Charity; St. John; St. Stephen ſtoned; St. Peter, St. James 
and St. John, Michael Angelo Caravage ; Cupid and Piyche, Dahl 
Endymion and Diana, Genario; Harveſt, Baſſan; our Saviour be. 
tore Pilate, Schiavone; Martha and Mary, from Baſſan; a Shepherd 
and Shepherdeſs, Genario ; Danae, Ditto; and Venus turned Pain. 
ter, a Copy. 

The King's Public Dining Room. The ceiling repreſents the Bar. 
quet of the Gods. The pictures are, Hercules and Omphale, Ce 
phalus and Precris, the Birth of Venus, and Venus and Adonis, 
Genario; a Naval Triumph of Charles II. Verrio; the Marringe 
of St. Catharine, Danckers; Nymphs and Satyrs, by Rubens and 
Snyders; Hunting the Wild Buar, Snyders; Still Life, Kalf; the 
Taking of Bears, Baflan;z a Bohemian Family, by Purdicni ; Di— 
vine Love, Bagl ont; Lacy, a Comedian, in three Characters, 
Wright; a Sea Piece; Diana; aFamily Singing by candles light; 
Honthorſt; a Japan Peacock ; the Cocoa Tree; Architecture and 
Figures. The beautiful carving of this chamber is by Gibbons. 

The King's Audience Chamber. On the ceiling is reprelented the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Church of Lng land at the Reſtoration, in the 
characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, atterded by Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and the Cardinal virtues; Religion triumphirg 
over Superſtition and Hypocriſy, who are driven by Cupids from 
before the church. This room is decorated by the maſterly hand 
of Weſt. The picture, over the door, is the Surrender of Calais, 
The companion to this is the Entertainment given by Edward to 
his Priſoners, in which the brave Euſtace de Ribaumont, who en. 
gaged the King, unknown, in ſingle combat, during the ſiege of 
Calais, is introduced. The King makes himſelf known, and is in 
the act of nobly rewarding the valour of his enemy with a crown ot 
pearls, and, at the ſame inſtant, granting him his liberty. 
© Under this picture is the third, repreſenting the paſſage of the 
Somme, near Abbeville, in which Edward is oppoſed by Godem-r 
de Faye, General of King Philip. 

The fourth is the Interview between the King and his victorious 
Son, the Black Prince, after the battle of Creſſy. The monarch is 
tenderly embracing his fon, who looks with attention on the ſlain 
King of Bohemia, lying at his feet. The conduct of this monarch 
(who was almoſt blind with age) and of his noble attendants, was 
truly heroic. They agreed, to prevent being {-parated, to tie their 
horſes' bridles together, and to conquer cr die; and, in this *tua- 
tion, the attendants were found, the next morning, near the bod) 
of their brave old King. | 

The fifth is the victory of Poitiers, in which the Black Prince is 
repreſented receiving as captives the French Kipg John, and his 
youngeſt ſon Philip. : 

The fixth is the firſt Inſtallation of the Garter, in St. George's 
Chapel. The Bps. of Wincheſter and Saliſbury are performing the 
ſervice, and the King, Queen, and Knights, kneeling round the 
altar, In the gallery appear the King's children, the captive Cog 
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of Scotland, the Bp. of Sr. Andrew's, French priſoners and ſpecta- 
In the fete ground ate two of the Poor Knights of Wind- 
for, kneeling ; behind them two Foreign Ambaſſedors; and, be- 


ois. 


hind theſe, is the portrait of Mr. Weſt himicit, &c. 


The teventh, over the other door, is the battle of Nevil's Croſs, 
nca Durham, Where Augen Philippa, in the abſence of the King, 
takes the commando the army, and deteais, and makes pritoner, 
David King of Scotland, 


Over the chimney is the hiſtory of St. George. 


The King's preſence Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, containing 


the Hiſtory ot Queer Athaliah. 


Ou the ceiling, Mercury is re- 


preſented with an original portrait of Charles II. which he ſhews 
to the four q larters of the world, introduced by Neptune; Fame 
declaring the glory of that Prince, and Time driving away Re- 


bellion, Scdition, &c. 
arms of Britain to Thames an the river nymphs. 


Over the canopy is Juſtice, ſhewing the 


At the lower 


end is Venus in a marine car, drawn by tritons and ſca-nymphs. 
The paintings are, Duns Scutus, Spagnoiet; Peter I, of Ruſſia, 
Knelier; Prometheus, Young Paima z and the other four Car- 
toons of Raphael. The h:tt is the death of Ananias ; the ſecond, St. 
Paul preaching tothe Athenians ; the third, Chriſt delivering the Keys 
to Peter; the fourth, Elymas, the Sorcerer, ſtruck with Biindnels. 
Thele ineſtimable cartoons had rematncu in Flanders, trom the 
time that Pope Leo X. ſent them thither to be copied in tupeitiy 3 


the money. tor the tapeitry having never been paid. 


They were 


purchated by Charles I. at tne recommenttation of Rubens, Arc 
the ſals of the Royal pictures, in 1653, they were purchaled for 


zool. by Cromwell, againit whom no one would bid. 


He pawned 


them to the Dutch Court for upward of 50,0001]. ;z and, after the 
revolution, King William brought them agaio to England, and 


built a gallery for their reception in Hampton Court. 
The 


45 


ing's Guard Chamber, a noble room, in which are thouſands 


of pikes, piſtols, guns, bayonets, &c. diſpoſed in colonnades, pil- 
lars, and other devices, by Mr. Harris, then maſter- gunner of this 
caſtle; the perſon who invented this beautiful arrangement of 
arms, and placed thoſe in the armory in the Tower of London, 
The ceiling is finely painted in water colours: in one circle is Mars 


and Minerva, and in the other Peace and Plenty. 
allc-a repreſentation of Mars. 


In the dome is 
The pictures are, Charles XI. of 


Sweden, on horſeback, Wyck; and eight paintings of battles and 


heges, Rugendas. 


At an inſtallation, the Knights of the Garter 


dine here in great ſtate, in the abſence of the Sovereign, 

St. George's Hall is ſet apart to the honour of the Order of the 
Garter, and is one of the nobleſt rooms in Europe. In the ceiling, 
Charles II. is repreſented in the habit of the Order, attended by En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland; Religion and Plenty hold the crown 
over his head; Mars and Mercury, with the emblems of war and 


peace, ſtand on each fide, 


Regal Government is uphela by Reli- 


gion and Eternity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Tempe- 
* 2 


rance, 
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rance, and Prudence, beating down Rebellion and Fadion. To. 

ward the throne is repreſented, in an octagon, St. George's Cross, 

encircled with the Garter, within a glory ſupported by Cupids, 
with the motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y pen ?; the Muſes attending in 
full concert. 

On the back of the throne is a large drapery, on which is painted 
St, George and the dragon, as large as the life; and on the lower 
border of the drapery is inſcribed Veniendo reſtituit rem, in allution 
to William III, who is painted in the habit of the Order, fitting 
wnder a royal canopy, by Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent of 
five marble ſteps, to which the painter has added five more, done 
with ſuch perfection as to deceive the ſight. | 

This noble room is 108 feet long; and the whole north fide is 
taken up with the triumph of Edward the Black Prince, after the 
manner of the Romans. At the upper part of the hall is Edward 
III, the founder of the Order, ſeared on a throne, receiving the 
Kings of France and Scotland priſoners : the Black Prince is ſeated 
in the middle of the proceſſion, crowned with laurel, and carried by 
ſlaves, preceded by captives, and attended by the emblems of Vic. 
tory, Liberty, and other in/ignia of the Romans, with the banners 
of France and Scotland diſplayed. The painter has indulged his 
fancy, by cloſing the proceſſion with the fiction of the Counteſs of 
$al:\bury, in the perſon of a fine lady making garlands for the 
Prince, and the repreſentation of the Merry Wives of Windſor.— 
In this laſt, he has humorouſly introduced himſelf in a black hood 
and ſcarlet cloak. 

At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic-gallery, ſupported by 
ſlaves larger than the life, in proper attitudes, ſaid to repreſent a 
father and his three ſons, taken priſoners by the Black Prince, 
Over this gallery, on the lower compartment of the ceiling, is the 
Collar of the Order of the Garter fully diſplayed. The painting 
of this room was by Verrio. 

St. George's, or the King's Chapel, On the ceiling is repreſented 
the Aſcenlon; and the altar-piece is adorned with a painting of the 
Laſt Supper. On the north ſide of the chapel is the repreſentation 
of the Reſurreion of Lazarus, and other miracles, by Verrio; 
and in a group of ſpectators, the painter has introduced his own 
efhgy, with thoſe of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, who 
aſſiſted him in theſe paintings. The eaſt end of the chapel is taken 
up with the cloſets belonging to his Majeſty and the Royal Family. 
The carved work is done by Gibhons, in lime-tree. 

From this chapel we are conducted to the Queen's Guard Cham. 
ber, the fiiſt room we entered : for th's is the laſt of the ſtate aprt- 
ments at preſent ſhewn to the public, the others being only opened 
when the court reſides at Windſor, They conſiſt of many beauti- 
ful chambers adorned with paintings by the greateſt mailers. 

In paſſing hence, we look into the inner or horn court, fo called 
from a pair of tags horns of a very extraordinary ſize, taken in the 
forelt, and ſet up in that court, which is painted in bronze 2 
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fone colour. On one ide is repreſented a Roman battle, and on 
the oppoſite ſide a ſea- fight, with the images of Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mercury, and Pallas; and in the gallery is a repreſentation ot Da- 
vid playing before the ark. 

From this court a flight of ſteps leads to the King's Guard Cham 
ber; ind, in the cavity under theſe ſteps, and tronting this court, 
is a figure of Hercules alſo in a ſtone colour. On a dome over the 
ſteps is painted the battle of the Gods; and, on the ſides of the 
ſtair-caſe, is a repreſentation of the Four Ages of the World, and 
two Battles of the Greeks and Romans in freſco. 

St. George's Chapel, or the Collegiate Church, already mentioned 
as ſituate in the middle of the lower court of the Caſtle, muit not 
be confounded with St. George's, or the King's Chapel, in the Caltle, 
It is a beautiful ſtructure, in the pureſt ſtyle of Gothic architecture, 
and was firſt erected, by Edward III, in 1377, for the honour of 
the Order of the Garter, But however noble the firſt deſign, Ed. 
ward IV. not finding it entirely completed, deligned and under» 
took the preſent ſtructure. The work was carried on by Henry 
VII. who finiſhed the body of the chapel; and Sir Reginald 
Bray, K. G. aſſiſted in ornamenting the chapel and completing. 
the roof. Tune architecture of the infide has ever been eſteemed for 
its great beauty; and, in particular, the ſtone roof is reckoned 
an excellent piece of workmanſhip. It is an ellipiis ſupported by 
Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſuſtain the whole roof, every 


part of which has ſome different device well finiſhed, as the arms 


of ſeveral of our kings, great families, &c. On each fide of the 
choir, are the italls of the Sovereign and Knights of the Garter, 
with the helmet, mantling, creit, and ſword of each Knight, ſet 
up over his (tall, on a canopy of ancient carving curiouſly wrought. 
Over the canopy is affixe the banner of each Knight blazoned on 
filk, and on the back of the ſtalls are the titles ot the Knights, 
with their arms neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. The 
Sovereign's- Hail, on the right hand of the entrance into the choir, . 
is iſtinguiſhed by rich ornaments. The Prince's ſtall is on the left, 
and has no 1iſtinion from thoſe of the reſt »f the Knights; the 
whole ſociety, according to the ſtatutes of tue inſtitution, being 
companions, equal in honour and power. 


In a yault under this choir are interred Henry VIII, his Queen 


Jane Seymour, Charles I, and a daughter of Queen Anne. In the 
$. aiſle, near the door of the choir, is buried Henry VI; and Eds 
ward IV is interred in the N. aille. 


Let ſofter ſtrains ill-fated Heury mourn, 

And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 

Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, - 

And, fait belide him, ouce-icar'd Edward ilceps. 
| Whom not extended Albion could. contain, 

From old Belerium to the nortuern main, 
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The grave unites ; where ev'n the Great find reſt, 1 

And blended lie th* oppreſſor and th' oppreſt. Pope, the a. 

In 1789, the workmen employed in repairing the church, diſco. Rail: 

vered the vault of King Edward, The body, incloſed in a leaden bell! 

and wooden cofhn, meaſuring fax feet three inches in length, ap. was 

peared reduced to a ſkeleton, The bottom of the coffin was co- carv 

vered with a muddy liquor, about three inches deep, of a Rrong Sove 

laline taſte, Near this was a wooden coffin ſuppoled to have con- dem 

tained the body of his Queen, who died three years after the King, the 

in confinement, at Bermondſey Abbey, and is ſuppoſed to have cuſi 

been ſecretly interred, On the ſides of this vault were inſcribed, the 

in characters reſembling thoſe of the times, Edward IV,” with new 

ſome names, probably thoſe of the workmen employed at the fune- can 

ral. The tomb of this King is fronted with touchitone ; over it is app 

a beautiful monument of ſteel, ſaid to have been the work of Quin- bee 

tin Mat ſys. : the 

I There are ſeveral chapels in this church, in which are the monu- fir1 

ments of many illuſtrious perſons ; particularly, of Edward Earl of me 

Lincoln, a renowned naval! warrior; George Manners Lord Roos, 

and Anne, his conſort, niece of Edward IV; Anne, Ducheſs of bu 

Exeter, mother of that lady, and filter to the King; Sir Reginald du 

N Bray, before- mentioned; and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, tu! 
| who married the fifier of King Henry VIII. vw 
| Phis church was completely repaired and beautified in x790, fu 
The altar now conſiſts ot the moſt curious and delicate workman- w 
k ſhip, in various carved devices, ſurrounding Weſt's picture of the T 
| Laſt Supper. Over this altar is a noble painted window ; the ſub- of 
| x is the Reſurrection; and it is divided into three compartments, di 
| | In the centre is our Saviour aſcending trom the ſepulchre, preceded lt. 
| by the Angel, above whom, in the clouds, are Cherubims and Se- d. 
| raphims, and among theſe is a portrait of their Majeſties' ſon, Oc- n 
tavius. In the front ground are the Roman ſoldiers, thrown into 11 
| various pultures with terror and aſtoniſhment. In the right-hand I 
| compaitment are repreſented Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of [1 
ames, and Salome, approaching the ſepulchte, with unguents ard c 

ſpices, in order to anoint the body of their Lord, In the lett hand f 

diviſion are Peter and John, who are ſuppoſed to have been informed £ 

by Mary Magdalen, that the body of Chriſt was miſſing, and are 1 

running with the greateſt anxiety, aſtoniſhment, and ſpeed, toward \ 

0 


the ſepulchre. This mafterly performance was deſigned by Mr. 
r. 


Weſt, in 1985, and executed by Mr. Jarvis, aſſiſted by Fo- 
veſt, between that period and 1788. 


The organ, of Gothic exterior conſtruction, built by Green, is 

» noble production of genius. It is ſuppoſed to be ſuperior to any 
in the kingdom, particularly in the (well. The organ caſe was 
built by Mr. Emiyn, The carved work to this erection is very 
curious and coftly, The aſcent to the choir, from the weſt door, 
; ; ; 16 
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is ! y a flight of eps, under an arcade of artificial ſtone, extending 


OPP, the whole width of the choir. | 
The improvements in the choir are general, and particularly the 
diſco. fails of the Knights of the Garter, which have received great em- 
eaden dellihments; the moſt conſpicuous of which is the King's tall. It 
„ap- was erected in 1788, under the direction of Mr. Emlyn, and is 
$ co- carved in a ncat Gothic ſtyle. In the centre are the aims of the 
Irong Sovereign, encircled with laurel, and crowned with the royal dia- 
con- dem; the whole ſurraunded with flower- de- luces, and the ſtar of 
Cing, the order, with G. K. III. properly diſpoſed. The curtains and 
have cuſhions are of blue velvet fringed with gold. The old banners of 
ibed, the Knights that have been inſtalled ate taken down, and beautiful 
with new fiik ones ſubſtituted, with helmets, creſts, and ſwords. Va- 
fune- cancies are lett for the new-elefted Knights. No part ot the church | 
it is appears to have been neglected. Taſte, as well as convenience, has 
Vin- beeu conſulted; a great degree of airineſs pervades the whole, and 
f the effect of the 1 with the neatneſs of the finiſhing, 
ONU- ſtrikes the ſpt ctator with wonder. The vont enſemble is one of the 
url of molt magnificent ever ſeen'in a place of «divine worſlup, 
Loos, I At the eaſt end of St. George's Chapel, is a tree ſtone edifice, 
ſs of built by Henry VII. as a burial-place for himielt aud his ſucceffors ; 
inald but aſterward altering bis purpoſe, he began the more noble ſtrue- 
folk, ture at Weliminſter; and this remained neglected until Cardinal 
Wolley obtained a grant of it from Henry VIII. and, with a pro- 
790. fuſion of expence, began here a ſumptuous monument for himſelf, 
nan- whence this building obtained the name of Wolſey's Tomb Houſe, ; 
f the This monument was ſo maguificently built, that it far exceeded that 
ſub. of Henry VII. in Weſtminſter Abbey; and, at the time of the Car- 
ents. dinal's diigrace, the tomb was ſo far executed, that Benedetto, a 
eded ſtatuaiy ot Florence, received 4250 ducats, for what be had aiready 
| See done; and 3So!. 188. had been paid tor gilding only halt of this 
Oc- monument. The Cardinal dying ſoon after his diſgrace, was buried 
into in the cathedral at York, and the monument remained unfiniſhed. 
band In 1646, the ſtatues and * of gilt copper, of exquiſite work- 
er of manſhip, were ſold. James II. converted this building into a popiſh 
and chapel, and maſs was publicly performed here. The ceiling was 
1nd painted by Verrio, and the walls were finely ornamented and paint. 
med ed; but the whole having been neglected ſince the reign of James II. 
| are is now in a (tate of decay, and being no appendage to the college, 
yard waits the royal favour, to retrieve it trom the diſgrace of its preſent 
Mr. appearance. 
Fo- The royal foundations in this Caſtle are, the moſt noble Order of 
the Garter, which conſius of the Sovereign and 25 Knights Com- 
, is panion ; the ws + College of St. George, conſiit ing oi a Dean, 12 
any Canons, ſeven Minor Canons, 11 Clerks, an Organiſt, a Verger, 
was and two Sacriſts ; and the Alms Knights, who are 18 in number, 
rery Viz. 13 of the royal foundation, and five of the foundation of Sir 
oor, Peter le Maire, in the reign of James I. The Order of the Garter 
is was inſtituted by Edward III, in 1349. It is alſo called the Order 


of 


— 
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of St. George, the patron of England, under whoſe banner the Fn. 
liſh always went to war, and St, George's Croſs was made the En. 
ſien of the Order, The Garter was at the ſame time appointed to 
be worn by the Knights on the left leg, as a principal mark of dif. 
tinction; not from any regard to-a laily's garter, © but as a tye or 
ban. of aflociation : honour and. military virtue, to bind the 
Knights Companion, ſtrictly to himlelf, and to each other, in friend. 
ſhip and true agreement, and as an enſign or badge of unity or 
combination, io promote the honour of God, and the glory and in. 


_ tereſt of their Sovereign.“ At that time, King Edward, being en- 


gaged in proſecuting, by arms, his right to the crown of France 

cauſed the French motto, Hoi joit qui mal y penſe, to be wrought in 
gold letters round the garter; meaning to declare thereby the equit 

ot his intention, and, at the lame time, retorting ſhane and hls 
vpn him who ſhould dare to think ill of the ja enterpriſe in which 
he had engaged. 

WINDSOR LITTLE PARK, a fine incloſure, which embraces 
the north an! ealt des of Windlor Caſtle, and is about four miles 
in circumterence, declining gently from the terrace to the Thames. 
It is a charming tpot, pleaiantly wooded ; and there is a row of 
ancient trees, near the Queen's Lodge, which is ſaid to have been 
planted by order of Queen Elizabeth, and ſtill retains her name. 

Here alſo an old oak is ſaid to exiſt (till, by the name of Herne's 


Oak, The admiter of natural antiquity, who would with to in- 


veſtigate the ſubject, will find an ample account of it in Mr. Gilpin's 
« Remarks on Foreſt Scenery.“ It is thus celebrated by Shake- 
ſpeare: 


There is an old tale goes, that Herne, the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor Foreſt, 

Doth all the winter-time, at ſtill midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with great ragged horns ; 
An there he blaſts the tree, and takes the cattle, 

And makes milche-kine yield blood, and ſhakes a chain, 
In a mult hideous and dreadful manner. 


Merry Wives of Windſor, A IV. Sc. IV. 


Formerly, numerous herds of deer were kept in this park; but 
ſince the year 1785, it has been ſtocked with ſheep and cattle of 
various denominations z yet there are ſtill ſome deer remaining, and 
py ef hares, which frequently afford his Majeſty the diverſion of 
cout ling. 

WINDSOR GREAT PARK, an extenſive park, adjoining to 
the fouth fide of the town of Windſor. A noble road, near three 
miles in lergth, called the Long Walk, and adorned, on each fide, 
with a double plantation of ſtately trees, leads to the ſummit of a 


delightful tit, near the Rangers Lodge, whence there is a very 
luxvriant oſpect of the Caitic, Eton College, and the country be- 


ond. This park polleſſes a circuit of 14 miles; and, ſince the 


eat of the late Henry Frederick Duke of Cumberland, bis Ma- 
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jeſty has taken it under his own immediate care, and amuſes him- 
{elf in giving it every advantage which the united efforts of good 
huſbandry, and landicape improvement, can beſtow, It contiſts of 
near 4000 acres, beautifully diverſified in hill and dale; many parts 
of it nobly planted with venerable bodies of wood, varied with wild 
and romantic ſcenery. While this extent of domain remained in 
the hands of a Ranger, he employed it as a temporary advantage, 
and never thought of beſtowing upon it any permanent improve- 
ment: but his Majelty having taken that office upon himſelf, every 
rational experiment which om add beauty, or produce advantage, 
is brought forward; and perſons of the ficſt eminence and ſkill are 
employed in the execution of a magnificent plan of embelliſhment in 
the park; as well as to hold forth an example of improved hut- 
bandry to the imitation of the ſurrounding country. The principle 
outlines of this plan embrace a vaſt compals of draining, which is 
completed, without deformity, after the mode adopted in Eſſex; an 
extenſive ſcene of planting upon the high grounds and eminences, 
where a grandeur of effect can be produced; a delicate opening of 
the bottom parts, in order to throw the vales into beautitul ſavan. 
nas; a ſelection of the fine ſylvan parts into harbours for game; 
with ſheep-walks for large flocks; and the formation of two con- 
traſted farms at the oppoſite ends of the park. The one, from the 
lightneſs of the ſoil, is eſtabliſhed on the Norfolk ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry, under a rotation of fix courſe cropping, with all the advan- 
tages of turnip cultivation; and the other, which conſiſts of a loamy 
ſoil, is carried on in due conformity to the agricultural practice of 
Flanders, where the courſe of huſbandry almoſt invariably conſiſts 
of an alternate crop for man and beaſt; one of the molt productive 
diſpoſitions to which land can be applied, 

WINDSOR FOREST, a foreſt, which, according to Roque, 
forms a circuit of 56 miles, abounding with deer and game; and it 
is a magnificent appendage to Windſor Caftle, It was originally 
formed and preſerved for the exerciies of the chaſe, by our ancient 
ſovereigne, and is (till employed in thoſe recreations by his preſent 
Majetty. This extenſive tract of land contains one matket-rowny 
and many pleaſant villages, The town, nam d Ok:ngham, or Wo- 
kingham,, is nine miles from Windtor. Among the villages are 
Eait Hamited, the birth-place of Fenton, the poet, c-icbrated as 4 
valuable coadjutor of Pope's, in his tanſlwion of Homer. Near 
this, is a Roman camp, called Cz!2r's Camp. Eaſt of this is Suns 
ning Hill, noted for its mineral waters. Bt the glory of \Vindior 
Foreſt is Binficld, near Okingham, where Pope ſpent his your utul 
days, and where he compoled his Windſor Forest Oa one of the 
tees, in a wood, in this pariſh, is cut this inicription 


5 HERE POPE SUNG, 
Although much of the {oil in Windſor Foreſt is barren and un- 


cultivated, it is finely divertiticd with hills, vales, and wocds, inter. 
ſperled with charming ſeats and elegaut valiasz and it may be truly 
laid 
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faid to poſſeſs thoſe ſylvan beauties which invited Pope to make 
the ſubject of his youthful mule, See St. Leonard"s Hill, New Ladis, 
and Sof hia Farm. 

WINDSOR, OLD, a village on the Thames, between N w 
Windſor and Eghain, adorned with ſeveral handiome villas; pai ti. 
cularly Lord Walſingham's, at the fcot of Priett's Hill; The White 
Ilouſe, the property of William Put, Eiq. of Eton, and refidence of 
Rice James, Elq. ; Pelling Place, the feat of James Bounel, E'q.; 
the elegant houſe and grounds of Mrs, Hammerliley ; Crawley House, 
the ſeat of Henry Iſherwood, Eſq.; and Clay Hall, the neat cot- 
tage of Mrs, Keppel, and reſidence of Sir Henry W. Datſhwool, 
Bart, See Beaumont Lodge and Grove Houſe. 

WOBURN FARM, the feat and beautifully ornamented farm 
of the Hon. Mr. Pere, near Weybridge in Surry, was lately in the 
occupation of Lord Loughborough. It contains 150 acres, of 
which 35 are adorned to the highelt degree; of the reſt, two-thirds 
are in patture, and the remainder in tillage, The decorations are 
communica'ed, however, to every part; tor they are diſpoſed along 
the ſides of a walk, which, with its appendages, forms a broad belt 
round the grazing grounds, and is continued, though on a more 
contracte d ſcale, through the arable. This walk is properly a gar- 
den; all within it is a farm. Thele enchanting ſcenes were formed 
by the late Philip Soathcote, Eſq. and exhibit a beautiful ſpecimen 
ot the ferme ornee, of which he was the introduter, or rather in- 
ventor; and him, therefore, the Poetical Preceptor of Engliſh Gar- 
dening thus apeltrophizes ; 


On thee too, Southcote, ſhall the Muſe beſtow 
No vulgar praiſe ; for thou to humbleſ things. 
Coulſt give ennobling beauties: deck'd by thee, 
The {imple farm eclips'd the garden's pride, 
Ev'n as the virgin bluſh of innocence 


The harlotry of art. Mason. 


WOODCOTE, now only a ſingle farm-houſe, in the pariſh of 


Beddington, is ſuppoled to have been a Roman ſtation, from mary. + 


remains of antiquity found here. Camden, and other antiquaries, 
contend, that this was the city of Noviomagus, mentioned by Pto- 

lemy ; which others maintain to have been in Kent. 
WOODFORD, a village, eight miles. from London, in the road 
to Epping, has ſome agre.able villas on each fade of the road, which 
comman q fine proſpe ts over a beautiful country, The moſt worthy 
of notice are, Woodford Hall, cloſe to the church, the ſeat of Jolin 
Goddard, Eijq. ; Proſpe&t Houſe, the property of J. Proctor, Ely. ; 
and the houles 6t Job Mathew, and Robert Prefton, Eſqrs. Higham 
Hall, the elegant feat, late of Governor Hornby, but now ot John 
Harman, Eiq. is fituated between Woodford Hal! and Proſpect 
Hvultc, but is in the parith of Walthamſtow, A mineral ſpring, 
which riſes in the foreſt, at a little diſtance from the Horſe and 
Groom, was formerly in great repute, and much company relorted 
a 
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to drink the waters, at a houſe of public entertainment called Wood. 
ford Wells; but the waters have have long loſt their reputation; 
and the houle, converted into a private one, 1s now the property of 
Henry Eggers, Eſq. 

In the chuſch yard is an elegant monument to the memory of ſome 
of the family of Sir Edmundſbury Gedfrey, whoſe murder excited 
{uch agitation in the reign of Charles II. (See Primroſe Hill) and 
of whom it ought to be recorded, that in the great plague, in 1665, 
he endangered his lite for the good of his feilow-citizens, by re- 
maining in Loudon, and faithfully diſcharging his duty as a magit. 
trate. This monument was dehgned by Sir Robert Taylor, It is 
a Corinthian column: the ſhaft, of colouſed marble, was brought 
from Italy; the baſe and capital are ct white tgarble ; and the whole 
colt 1500l. In the church-yard is a yew-tree, ſuppoſed to be the 
fineſt in England. See Herts. 

WOODFORD-BRIDGE, a vil'»ge in the ſame pariſh, nine 
miles from London, in the road to Crupping Ongar, is ſitusted on 
an eminence, forming a pictureſque appearance. Near the bridge, 
over the Roding, is a pump of excellent water, brought hither, in 
1776, at a great expence, by the proprietor of the eſtate, for the ac- 
commodation of the poor inhabitants; and not far from this is a 
manufactory of artificial ſtene. In this village is Ray Houſe, the 
ſeat of Sir James Wright, Bart. and a pretty villa, buiit by Czlar 
Corſellis, Eſq. 

WOODLAND HOUSE, the villa of John Julius Angerſtein, 
Eſq. on the north ſide of Blackheath, toward Charlton. It 15 faced 
with a beautiful ſtucco. The front, which has a handſome por tico, 
is enriched by a niche on each fide, containing elegant ſtatues, re. 
preſenting the young Apallo and the Dancing Fawn. Immediately 
over each niche is a circular haſſo-relievo, with a ſemicircular win- 
dow in the centre. The gardens communicate with a paddock, 
and command the ſame beautiful proſpect as Weſtcomb Park, of 
Shooter's Hill and the Thames. | 

WOOLWICH, a market-town in Kent, nine miles from Lon. 
don, is ſituated on the Thames, and is famous for its fine docks and 
yards, (where men of war are built, and the largeſt have, at all times, 
tufficient depth of water) as alſo for its vaſt migazines of guns, 
mortars, bombs, cannon- balls, and other military ſtores. In the 
lower part of the town, is the Warren, where up aid of 70co pieces 
of ordnance have been laid up at one time. Here allo is the houſe 
where bombs, carcaſes, and grenades are prepared. In this 10wn 
is a royal military academy, in which young otficers, called Cadets, 
are inlirufted in fortification. The church was rebuilt in the reign 
of Queen Anne, as one of the 5o new churches. 

For ſome years paſt, two or three hulks have been moored off this 
town, for the reception of convicts, to the number, ſometimes, of 
400. It is doo ts that part of this pariſh is cn the Eſſex fide 
of the Thames (where there was once a chapel, and where now 

ſtands 
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ſtands a hovſe called © The Devil's Houſe, ) and is included {:; 
Kent. 

WORMLEY BURY, the ſeat of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart, in 
the pariſh of Wormley, near Cheſhunt, 

WOTTON, a vil age in Surry, tothe S. W. of Dorking. Here 
is the ſeat of the family of Evelyn, ever ſince the reign of Elizabeth, 
It was the favourite retreat of that great philofopher John Evelyn, 
Eiq. till he went to Says Court, in Depttord. It is now the teat 
of his great great-grandſon, Sir Frederick Evelyn, Bart. 

WRAYSBURY, a village of Buckinghamſhire, ſituated on the 
Thames, oppoſite Egham. In this pariſh is Charter Ifland, in 
ee Magna Charta was ſigned. See Ankerwyke Houſe and Runny 

ad 

WROTHAM, a market-town in Kent, 231 miles from Lon. 
don, has a large church, in which are 16 tells, ſuppoſed to have 
been made for the clergy, who attended the Archbithops of Canter. 
bury, to whom the manor formerly helonged, and who had a palace 
here, till Abp. Iſlip, in the fourtçenth centwy. pulled it down, aud 
built another at Maidftone, Several pieces of antiquity have been 
dug vp here, particularly ſome military weapons. 

WROTHAM PARK, in the pariſh of Hadley, in Middleſex, 
the magnificent ſeat cf George Byng, Elq. was built by his grezt 
uncle, Admiral John Byng. The views from the houſe and paik 
are very fine. Thecfae probably took its name from the town of 
Wrotham, in Kent, where the family had been ſettled upward of 

209 years, before John Byng, Efq. father of George fiſt Viicount 
Torrington, dipoled of the family eſtate in that place. 


. 
1 HOUSE, the ſeat of Lieut. Col. Webber, at Twicken- 


hom. It was for many years the property and ſummer reſidence 

of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
YOUNGSBURY, the ſeat, late of David Barclay, Eſq. ard 
now of Robert Child, Eſq. near Wade's Mill, to the north ot 
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THE END. 
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T. Gillet, Printer, Saliſbury-ſquare, 
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